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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL 

EDUCATION. 

Section I. 
Elementary PlaUj and principal QH^ectSy qflnstrtwiion. 

In tracing the progress of infancy, it has 
been our great object to lay a moral foundation 
for the succeeding period of childhood, not 
only as being of the first importance, but also 
because in so doing we are following the order 
indicated by nature ; for that instinct of sym- 
, pathy, with which infants are for a time endowed, 
enables us to inspire them with good feelings 
long before their reasoning powers are capable 
of being exercised. But higher faculties are 
now brought into action; the child becomes 
able to reason, and to reflect; and these new 
talents must be cultivated and properly directed. 
Our attention henceforth must be occupied par- 
ticularly, though not exclusively, with the educa- 
tion of the intellect ; and we must determine 
what this education ought to be, both as regards 
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the moral improvement of a human being, and 
the proportional developement of all his facul- 
ties. As it is impossible to gnbrace the whole 
of this important subject in a partial consider- 
ation of each passing year, we shall begin by 
offering a few general remarks, the application 
of which will be found in our future observations 
on this period of childhood. 

All worldly success depends so much on the 
intellectual powers, that it is but too common 
for an instructor to consider the cultivation of 
these as the only object of his labours. Yet in 
so doing, he not only endangers the true inte- 
rests of an immortal soul, but is unable even to 
form a well-arranged plan of education ; a plan, 
the several parts of which shall harmonize t^e- 
ther, and mutually assist each other. There 
will be an inconsistent and confused apprecia- 
tion of every thing. 

A principle of order is one of the first things 
to be sought for in education ; and where, is 
this to be found, except in the predominance of 
one great idea ; an idea to which every other 
must, be subordinate, and which may at the 
same time serve as a rallying point for all? 
We do indeed feel the necessity of combining 
the main branches of education ; but neglecting 
to associate them with one common root, we 
are too often content with a mere superficial^ 
and loose connection. Hence arises the inevi- 
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table but unfortunate distinction between mo- 
ral and intellectual education. 

It is indeed constantly asserted, and no doubt 
with truth, that the more intelligent men are, 
the better they become ; and that the great end 
of all education is to facilitate our obedience to 
the law of morality. That this is frequently 
its effect, I am ready to admit; but has this 
been distinctly brought forward as the object of 
education ? The result, when it occurs, is ra- 
ther to be attributed to those habits of industry, 
order, and discipline; to that more frequent 
exercise of the judgment ; and to the peaceful 
tranquillity which intellectual pleasures diffuse 
over existence, than to any earnest desire for 
moral improvement with which we have inspired 
our pupils. Above all, it is not the consequence 
of any connection which we have sought to esta- 
blish between morality and the various objects of 
study. In fact, such a connection exists only 
in what may be called the sphere of religion ; 
for it is here only that every thing is united 
and linked together ; that those external facts 
which form the subject of instruction are asso- 
ciated with the internal feelings of the soul; 
that the laws of nature and of the human heart 
co-operate ; and that science and duty become 
mutually connected. 

Yet as there is nothing in the physical world 
which is not the immediate work of God, nor 
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4 PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

in the moral world which is not the effect of 
the faculties which He has bestowed on his 
creatures ; so there is no object — no thought 
— which may not also be associated with his 
image in our minds. Every thing is then in 
harmony; every thing becomes consistent; 
ideas, previously incoherent, connect themselves 
in the mind of the pupil ; he acknowledges a 
unity of design in the whole creation ; and in 
so doing, his reason, feeble as it is, presents 
some faint resemblance to that Supreme reason 
which conceived this design. 

But the intellect must not only be supplied 
with truths ; the focus in which these all unite 
must also be made the center of the affections. 
That God, who is the eternal cause of every thing, 
must become an object of love. Then will the 
moral law be not only understood, but obeyed, 
and obeyed with pleasure ; then will education 
display not only unity, but harmony : not only 
order, but beauty; and then shall we admire 
that character of purity which high motives 
stamp on all our actions. 

The importance attached by teachers to the 
several objects they propose is so much in- 
fluenced by differences of opinion, of situation, 
and of character, that it would be in vain to 
attempt to offer any detailed plan of instruction, 
in a work on education. And even were the 
relative value of these objects determined, it 
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would Still be impossible to make a judicious 
arrangement of the occupations of childhood, 
unless we were well acquainted with the order in 
which the acuities are developed, and with the 
best means of exercising them. 

In public education, however, it is absolutely 
necessary to have some definite plan laid down ; 
and even in private education, though so many 
things must necessarily be influenced by cir- 
cumstances which cannot be foreseen, yet tem- 
porary plans may be formed, in which the 
same general principles may be applied to the 
various changes in situation constantly taking 
place. If we are not able to determine on a 
permanent system, we may at least arrange one, 
in which a proper degree of importance shall be 
assigned to the various objects to be pursued ; 
so that each shall be confined within legiti- 
mate bounds, and the mind be left as firee as 
possible when the time for determination shall 
arrive. 

We are too apt to conclude, when we find 
flexibility existing in particular parts of any 
plan, that there has been a want of general 
views. But to leave certain parts of a system 
capable of alteration, or improvement, does not 
by any means prove that no system has been 
formed. Some plan is always necessary; for 
though it may be true that in allowing ourselves 
to be left to the blind guidance of circum- 
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Stances^ chance may sometimes be our friend, 
and thus in some degree compensate for our 
deficiencies, yet how much more fi'equently do 
its caprices oppose our main designs, and add to 
the disadvantages arising to our children from 
our negligence ? 

Foolish as it may be to pass through life 
without an object — and that object the most 
important possible — we are yet more inex- 
cusable if we act in the same manner with 
regard to education. Ourselves the creatures 
of circumstances over which we have had no 
control ; often forced on a career for which we 
feel ourselves totally urisuited, and governed by 
habits which have sprung up in our minds 
without our consciousness, we may imagine 
that it is too late for us to enter on a better 
course. But none of these excuses will have 
any weight when the question regards the edu- 
cation of our children. We are generally able 
to direct the circumstances by which they are 
influenced ; we choose their future destination ; 
and we are able to form, or to break, their 
habits. The instruction we bestow upon them 
is always voluntary and premeditated ; and on 
us depends the arrangement both of their time 
and their studies. But the greater our power 
over them, the more should our determinations 
be matured by reflection ; and unless we keep in 
view not only the secondary effects of education. 
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but the more important object to which these 
ought to be subservient, our determinations 
will have no rational foundation. 

We cannot seriously consider this important 
subject without perceiving that any system not 
founded on religious principles, must on this 
very account be deficient. We cannot assign 
to religion the second place : even when we do 
so in practice, it is from weakness, from incon- 
sideration — never from a deliberate determin- 
ation. 

But the question then is, how can we really 
confer upon religion the pre-eminence to which 
she is entitled? How can we make her interests 
outweigh the many other pressing concerns 
which demand our attention in this short life ? 
Will she not claim that time which is required 
for the accomplishment of our various other 
occupations ; for the long and necessary task of 
instruction, for instance ? 

Such fears as these, which are frequently 
expressed, arise from narrow and erroneous 
views of religious duties. No doubt theses like 
all other duties, demand a certain amount of 
time. We must have time to arrest the course 
of our worldly thoughts, to purify our motives, 
and to moderate our desires. Yet religion is 
from her very nature independent of time ; her 
interests are with eternity. Immortal daughter 
of heaven, proceeding from that Infinite Being 
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who is the object of her adoration, it is in the 
heart that she establishes her empire; there she 
rules as a vital, actuating principle. 

Tfwu shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
hearty and with all thy soul^ and with all thy 
mind : — this is the first and great command- 
ment for education, as well as for the whole 
course of life. But how much light is thrown 
on the true meaning* of this love of God by the 
second commandment, which declares, that the 
love of our neighbour is like unto it. In truth, 
our souls are no sooner expanded by the dif- 
fusive warmth of the love of God than we feel a 
wish to assist, or to enlighten, our fellow-crea- 
tures. Our own happiness becomes involved in 
theirs, and in the hopes we entertain of contri- 
buting to their present and future welfare. Hence 
arises a charitable zeal, which only renders our 
intellectual improvement more and more ne- 
cessary. 

When our different faculties become imbued 
with a more active moral existence, the pleasure 
of exercising them is heightened by the generous 
wish of assisting odr fellow-mortals. No' sooner 
is this noble object seen in the distance, than the 
study which, at first, was only a duty, becomes 
a source of powerful interest ; and in proportion- 
as the intelligence of the pupil increases, and as 
the developement of his faculties becomes more 
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perfect and harmonious, his opportunities of 
rendering himself useful will be multiplied. 

That pupil will have received the best moral 
and intellectual education, who has learnt to 
estimate properly the interests of the different 
classes of mankind, and to judge how far he must 
favour these interests in order to promote their 
m*oral improvement. Nothing, however trifling, 
will be neglected by him, if it seem likely to 
further this important object. 

The teacher who receives his pupil from the 
hands of Religion will consider him as a sacred 
deposit, which he is expected to improve to the 
utmost ; but on this very account he will con- 
stantly keep in view the improvement of his 
soul, and will regard with suspicion any acquire- 
ments, or any employment of time, the effect of 
which on the moral character may seem in the 
least degree doubtful. The slightest symptom of 
pride will make him at once arrest the progress 
of his pupil, and put a stop to a success which 
might prove hurtful to his character. One object 
in the cultivation of his intellectual powers is, 
to make him more capable of exerting a favour- 
able influence over his fellow-creatures. But 
this object, at best only a secondary one, will 
not be attained if he become vain or egotistical ; 
and as the instructor is especially responsible 
for the morality of his pupil, he will feel that it is 
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even a higher duty to render him good and reli- 
gious himself, than to make him the instrument 
of good to others. He will be equally prepared, 
therefore, to restrain or to encourage his ambi- 
tion : every other desire will give way to the one 
pre-determined object. 

Two defects which are often remarked in the 
characters of men may also be observed in edu- 
cation. The lessons of experience do not make 
sufficient impression upon them; and they do 
not possess those fixed principles — existing even 
before experience — on which her lessons should 
be brought to bear. There are certain results, 
easily ascertained, at which we must necessarily 
arrive, and all that we require is, to learn 
from observation the best method of arriving at 
them. 

The first is, to inspire the pupil with a firm 
resolution to accomplish his duty at whatever 
price. The second, to preserve him in that 
state of health which is necessary for his moral 
and physical activity. These two objects can- 
not be estimated too highly : their value is in- 
finite. Next in importance to them may be 
ranked the different advantages which are to be 
derived from elementary instruction. Some of 
these must be reckoned indispensable, while 
others will be variously estimated. Their com- 
parative value must be determined according to 
the general rules of human nature, the existing 
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State of society, or the particular circumstances 
of the pupil — his situation in life, his character, 
age, and capacity ; — and here it is that the part 
of observation begins. From these data we 
form various plans, the combined result of 
meditation and observation. 

If the instructor be hiijiself strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of religious prin- 
ciples, he sees every thing in a right point of 
view. A soul of heavenly origin is to be 
trained ; and to develope its immortal faculties 
and prepare it to return to the bosom of its God 
adorned with those gifts, the seeds of which were 
sown by Him, is the end which he proposes to 
himself. In this respect, the views of the wise 
and the religious coincide. But those of mere 
superficial observers are widely different. Little 
concerned about either the soul or its faculties, 
they are entirely occupied in the communication 
of mere learning, and neglect the cultivation of 
the intellectual powers. Children, they say, are 
ignorant, and therefore must be taught; they 
must acquire the most necessary information. 
This important, and indeed indispensable object, 
though it ought, at the same time, to be subordi- 
nate to a still higher, is the only one which en- 
gages their attention. And as the faculties may 
be cultivated in some degree by the mere commu- 
nication of knowledge, it seems to them that, in 
employing the most efficacious means for enlight- 
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ening the ignorance of children, they have done 
all that is necessary. 

Sach is the course generally pursued ; and^it 
is the more natural, because mankind in general 
keep a pretty exact account of the extent of their 
acquirements, whilst they have little or no idea of 
that of their intell^ptual powers. They -propose 
to procure for their children what they feel they 
are deficient in themselves ; and hence a greater 
or less degree of instruction becomes with them 
the measure of a more or less careful education ; 
and teaching each individual what he ought to 
know, appears to them to be the cultivation of 
the intellect. 

This view of the subject is, however, only so 
far false as it is much too exclusive. It is true 
enough that every fresh acquirement of know- 
ledge must add to the cultivation of the faculties ; 
but it is equally true, that our being more occu- 
pied in merely storing the mind with inform- 
ation, than in the full developement of all its 
powers, is the cause of the greater part of the 
defects of instruction. 

We see, then, that the exclusive importance 
attached to the mere acquisition of knowledge 
forms one of the dangerous snares of education. 
We are enticed by it to choose expeditious me- 
thods, and to avoid difficulties. The child ap- 
pears to make a certain progress; he knows 
the things which you have taught him ; he per- 
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forms what you have showed him how to perform; 
but try him in a diflFerent direction, require 
from him some new exercise of liis faculties, 
and he is quite at a loss. And even when 
arrived at manhood, this may continue to be the 
case, almost without our being aware of it. By 
the help of memory and imitation, we often see 
people make their way tolerably well. The 
degree of civilization at which we are arrived 
has created a form for almost every thing ; a 
mechanical education extends its influence over 
the whole course of life ; and hence it is that 
the number of insignificant beings is 'so great ; 
beings who increase numerical amount without 
adding to value — examples of that useless 
species, the common-place characters of their 
age and country. 

It may, however, be said, that this is not a 
necessary result of this kind of education ; that 
a sensible instructor will take care not to strike 
on this rock ; that he will oblige his pupil to 
reason for himself in applying the knowledge 
which he has acquired ; will lead him to under- 
stand the principles of every thing, and even to 
discover, or, if possible, form for himself, practical 
rules. But what does this prove except that 
learning alone is not sufficient; that we must 
propose to ourselves some other object than 
what is generally termed instruction ; and that 
the true aim of every teacher should be to cul- 
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tivate the intellect, as considered apart from the 
materials with which it must be provided ? 

There is, indeed, one species of instruction 
always necessary, and without which the task 
even of mere teaching cannot be carried on. 
Elementary knowledge, whether likely or not 
to improve the understanding, must be commu- 
nicated ; but this is soon acquired. When this 
first task is accomplished, another presents itself 
to the instructor, for which he should have 
already prepared himself. To what was indis- 
pensable succeeds, first that which is only im- 
portant, and then that which is merely useful. 
But as importance and utility are only relative 
terms^ we may still ask, why important, and 
why useful ? If, setting aside, as we too com- 
monly do, the consideration of the develope- 
ment of the mind itself, we merely seek to find 
out what will be most useful to our pupils in 
their progress through life, it will still not be 
an easy task to determine their objects of 
study. In order that these should be really 
profitable when they come to be applied, the 
future destination of each pupil should be 
known. On this account one of the most suc- 
cessful writers on education, Mr. Edgeworth, 
has advised parents to decide long before-hand 
on the profession to which a child is to be 
brought up. In so doing, he says, you will 
prevent his forming wishes in opposition to 
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yours ; you will avoid that protracted fluctua- 
tion of opposing desires, which sometimes ends 
in a desire to do nothing at all ; £^nd you may, 
from his earliest years, give him an education 
suited to the views you entertain for him. This 
reasoning may hold good under particular cir- 
cumstances; but in general, such an absolute 
decision appears to afford too much scope for 
paternal despotism, and too little for the mani- 
festation of any particular talent in the child. 

As the future destiny of the child is then con- 
cealed from their view, what end should his 
parents propose to themselves in his education ? 
They will perhaps study the character and pro- 
gress of the age : they wish their son to be one 
of the first in a career which all are following ; 
the old abandoned tracks lead to nothing; if 
those who are now first had been better pre- 
pared, they would have been still farther in 
advance. Therefore, say they, we will take 
care that our child shall be well prepared. 

But prepared for what ? The point at which 
you aim is a moveable one, and is constantly 
changing its place. How many times have we 
ourselves seen the face of things altered ? How 
many changes, entirely unforeseen by us, have 
been brought about by the progress of civiliza- 
tion ? We prepare our children for a period, 
which we cannot see correctly, because we view 
it through the colouring of the present moment. 
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We are now occupied in the diacussion of ques- 
tions, which may perhaps not be determined 
until other subjects, of which we have no idea, 
sball have been discussed and settled. We call 
up the past, or magnify the present, in order to 
judge of the future, which, after all, will most 
likely be somediing totally different from what 
we ima^ne. Human nature has not yet dis- 
played all its phases; unknown wonders have 
yet to be revealed; and changes, whether for 
the better or the worse, are preparing, of which 
we have no suspicion. 

Since then the choice of a profession is not in 
general determined on till late in youth ; since 
a reference to the spirit of the age will tend 
only to give a vague, and often a deceitful 
direction to any plan of instruction ; how can 
the teacher employ himself better than in tho- 
roughly cultivating the intellect ; in rendering 
this admirable instrument as perfect as possi- 
ble, and thereby fitting his pupil for any situa- 
tion in which he may hereafter be placed? 

In this point of view, the task of instruction 
assumes a new aspect, and becomes something 
more than a mere apprenticeship to the art of 
living. Still, as this apprenûceship must be 
passed through, it is of importance to know 
how far it can be made to contribute to the 
lull developement of the mind. By assigning to 
particular studies their proper rank in the 
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general scale of education, we are not denying 
their individual importance. An attentive exa- 
mination will I think convince us, that in judi- 
ciously imparting such knowledge as is requisite 
for carrying on the social system, we cultivate 
some of the qualities necessary to our moral ex- 
istence, but not all. We shall find that those 
studies which are physically useful, refer always 
to the same faculties, and exercise these alone. 
Some important ones are thus developed, such 
as attention ^-memory — the reasoning powers; 
— all, no doubt, very necessary, but by no 
means constituting the whole of the human 
mind. 

But it has almost always happened that in- 
structors have been too much influenced by 
partial and confined views. They have not 
troubled themselves about the cultivation of the 
faculties, when communicating their instruction 
in the first instance ; and when convinced by 
experience of the necessity of this, they have 
still overlooked the importance of preserving 
these different faculties in harmony with each 
other. They have not only entirely neglected 
many which are as essential as the enlargement of 
the mind to the condition of human beings, but, 
even when occupied exclusively with the improve- 
ment of the mind, they have not taken a general 
view of the whole of its attributes, and have in 
turns overlooked each of its most noble endow- 
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ments. Sometimes the memory has been cultivated 
at the expense of the judgment; sometimes the 
reasoning powers have been exercised, while 
the imagination has been entirely neglected; 
and sometimes the faculty of investigation has 
been invested with such high powers, that it has 
been thought possible for the pupil to discover 
for himself all the wonders of science ; so that, 
making no use of the stores of knowledge accu- 
mulated by time, the ignorance of the earliest 
ages has been engrafted on the intellectual 
weakness of infancy. 

And so it will be, as long as the attention of 
the instructor is bestowed more upon the science 
he wishes to teach than on the pupil who is to 
be taught ; as long as he is more desirous to 
form a living encyclopaedia, than an intellec- 
tual and moral being. 

There are three things which should claim 
our principal attention in education — the facul- 
ties to be cultivated ; the knowledge to be im- 
parted ; and the means to be employed. 

This last object deserves our especial atten- 
tion. No effort can be obtained from the pupil 
without the excitement of some moving force in 
his mind. But these moving forces consist in 
inclinations which have a moral connection 
with the conscience ; and hence we possess the 
means of influencing the character, as well as 
of forming the mind. Intellectual and moral 
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education are closely connected, and corre- 
spond in all their parts : it is in vain for the 
teacher to endeavour to separate them; they 
must always remain united. We sometimes 
produce an evil effect, when we are not aware 
of producing any at all ; for the disproportion- 
ate growth of individual faculties, and the too 
frequent use of motives which are not acknow- 
ledged by the conscience, are both productive 
of evil. 

Before we proceed with such observations as 
are naturally connected with the advancing age 
of the child, we shall make a few remarks on 
the three subjects above mentioned. 

Section II. 
On the intellectualy activey and contemplative Faculties. 

That instruction which is not founded on a 
knowledge of the human mind hardly deserves 
the name of intellectual education. Before we 
undertake to form the intellect, we should at 
any rate know what it is capable of being 
made. The nature of the reflecting faculties, 
and the order of their developement, should be 
the subject of our serious meditation ; for the 
hope of so cultivating them that they may har- 
monize entirely with each other ought to be 
the predominant idea in education, 

c 2 
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In fact, almost every thing is determined by 
this important consideration. What studies 
must be selected ; in what order they, must 
be pursued; what particular method must be 
adopted in teaching them; — all these things 
suppose a known and determined object ; and 
what should this be» but to realize an ideal 
model, existing in our minds, adapted to the 
various ages of our pupils ? 

Unless some such model exist in the ipind of 
the instructor, his powers of observation will be 
only partially useful. He will perceive what 
faculties his pupil possesses, but will not dis- 
cover those in which he is deficient; nor will he 
be aware to what particular point the efforts of 
education should be directed; not being in- 
duced by any motive to leave the beaten paths, 
he will merely follow the common routine of 
instruction. 

Yet how can any knowledge be properly 
communicated unless we know to what faculty, 
it ought to be addressed ? What shall we say 
of a mode of teaching, which, while it professes 
to inspire a taste for the fine arts, weighs down 
the imagination; or — and this is a much more 
serious evil— of a religious instruction which 
leaves the heart untouched ? Yet lessons are 
constantly so given; while the most essential 
point — the influence which any knowledge 
may have on the developement of the moral 
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existence — is entirely overlooked* The true 
value of every acquirement con&ists in the bene- 
ficial: efiect it may produce on the habits of 
seeing, thinking, or feeling. The impulse given 
by it to the intellectual faculties is the only 
proof of its real power. 

No doubt a diversity of studies presents an 
infinite variety of resources for calling into 
action the different faculties of the mind. But 
do we always make use of the advantages thus 
presented to us ? Can we flatter ourselves that 
we have done more than lay up a store of mate- 
rials in the mind of the pupil, to remain there 
just as we placed them? And is the effect 
which these studies have produced what it 
ought to have been? Yet it is only by the 
knowledge and combination of these effects, 
that the instructor is enabled to correct the 
natural inequality of the âiculties, and to esta- 
blish amongst them a just equilibrium. 

The most common fault of all instruction, 
and of intellectual education in general, is that 
it tends too much to the exclusive developement 
of the reasoning powers. The course of teach- 
ing itself naturally obliges the teacher to follow 
a logical method.. The more he is master of 
the science he is to teach, the more thoroughly 
he understands its principles, the more does 
the methodical developement of these principles 
seem to him indispensable. Thus the same 

c 3 
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routine is followed for a succession of years ; 
and, of course, habits, much too uniform in their 
nature, are contracted. Hence it not unfre- 
quently happens that an impulse is given, which^ 
however useful or desirable in itself, may have 
a tendency to impede the progress of some other 
faculty. 

This fault may, perhaps, be avoided where 
no method is laid down — no routine blindly 
followed. And therefore the knowledge which 
is obtained as it were by stealth, through some 
of those numerous channels by which we com- 
municate with the external world, never pro- 
duces that fatigue, that dull weariness, which is 
generally in a greater or less degree the conse- 
quence of any effort of the attention. But on 
the other hand this knowledge, entering unper- 
ceived into the mind, does not afford the same 
exercise to the understanding : it is laid up in 
the memory as a treasure of which we are not 
required to give any account. 

Yet, in taking a general view of intellectual 
instruction, it cannot be denied that it must in 
great measure consist in the exercise of the 
reasoning powers; and in many respects this 
must be the case in moral education also. Nor 
would I wish to neglect this cultivation of the 
reason ; all I desire is, that the feelings should 
also be exercised; that a more easy access should 
be opened to the multitude of pleasing impres- 
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sîoiis which the human soul is intended to 
receive. 

' One of the disadvantages attending a studious 
life for children is, that the motives generally 
employed are merely personal ones ; such as 
direct the views of the pupil to the future, as 
connected with himself, alone ; and do not call 
into exercise that noble disposition to devote 
himself to others, which may sometimes be ob- 
served even at a very early age, when children 
are engaged in active life. And when to this 
defect is added that of cultivating only the 
argumentative powers, can we wonder that our 
pupils are deficient in feeling ? We instruct, 
but do not inspire; we scatter seeds in profusion, 
but have not previously fertilized the soiK 

An entirely opposite fault formerly existed ; 
education was for a long time governed much 
too exclusively by that taste for harmony and 
beauty of expression, which was so powerfully 
excited on the first revival of letters ; a taste 
which, sympathizing with the religious feeling 
then predominating, produced a species of civi- 
lization peculiarly favourable to poetry and the 
fine arts. The necessity of ascertaining and 
arranging facts was not yet generally acknow- 
ledged. Sufficient materials had not been col- 
lected for raising a temple to science; but it 
may be doubted whether the human mind, as 
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regards itself» did not constitute a more perfect 
and consistent whole. 

After all, it must be confessed that no com- 
bination of studies can ever entirely develope 
the full powers of the intellect. Evety study 
requires application and attention ; but there 
are other faculties which will expand only when 
the mind is free and unoccupied, and whose 
powers are checked by any effort being de- 
manded from them. These, not being under 
the control of instruction, require some other 
exciting cause to bring them into action. Once 
awakened, they easily obtain materials on which 
to exercise themselves in the accumulated stock 
of ideas which the mind has received through 
the medium of instruction ; but we shall seldom 
find that the faculties relating to the feelings 
or the imagination, can be excited in the first 
• instance by mere study. The most careful 
education may fail to inspire a taste for litera- 
ture. The fine arts — even poetry, the noblest 
of them all — can only awaken in the mind 
impressions already existing there. They collect 
these impressions into one focus; they bestow 
upon them a more definite and lively existence; 
but they have no power to create them. Where 
there is no feeling for the beauties of nature, 
the fine arts — whose office it is to produce a 
deep and peculiar emotion, by collecting to- 
gether her scattered beauties, and representing 
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her under different forms — the arts, I say, 
must be without power. 

There is, then, some one disposition to the 
cultivation of which all studies should the more 
sedulously be addressed, as they are not them- 
selves able to create it. And' here it is that we 
again acknowledge the advantage of a religious 
education. We are naturally inclined to pay 
devout homage to perfection, under whatever 
form it presents itself. Objects which appear 
excellent in themselves excite an admiration 
approaching to devotion. And the same dis- 
position which, in its highest state of purity and 
exaltation, bears our souls'up to God, may, when 
not aiming at so elevated a flight, produce in 
our minds an ideal image of terrestrial objects. 
And although this disposition cannot itself be 
termed either piety or talent, yet, as it is highly 
favourable to both, and seems closely connected 
with some of our noblest faculties, it deserves to 
be carefully cultivated. I shall, therefore, I 
trust, be excused for dwelling a few moments 
on a subject which has hitherto been entirely 
overlooked in education. 

That principle — happily universal — which 
renders us susceptible to gentle impressions, 
produces in some privileged beings the striking 
effects of genius, and in all it cultivates quali- 
ties highly conducive to our happiness, or our 
consolation in this world. Hence arise those 
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faculties which, from their preserving in the soul 
that calm, elevated, and serene disposition, 
termed contemplation, have themselves been 
called the contemplative faculties. We must 
not be surprised that they have not often at- 
tracted the attention of instructors. Quiet in 
their nature, and retiring from observation, they 
may be exercised without producing any dur- 
able result, or indeed any result at all. It is not 
easy for education to act upon them ; more espe- 
cially as they frequently do not manifest them- 
selves till the period of her greatest power is gone 
by. Finding them every where opposing her 
views, and counteracting that activity which she 
considers herself entitled to exact, she is apt to 
regard them with distrust, apd to take pleasure in 
pointing out their disadvantages. But be they 
dangerous or salutary, they demand our atten- 
tion ; if good is to be expected from them, their 
seeds, naturally slow in ripening, should be 
cherished with care. If, on the contrary, danger 
is to be apprehended, this is a reason for gaining 
a control over them, for. they can never be 
entirely eradicated. 

Passing over any attempt to class the various 
faculties of the human mind, we may briefly 
observe that it presents itself to our observation 
in two different states — one of an active, the other 
of a passive nature. In the state of voluntary ac- 
tivity the mind proposes to itself an object ; it 
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examines and compares, in order to arrive at a 
conclusion; its attention, fixed on the object of its 
observation, is not attracted by what is passing 
within. But this is not the case in its passive state; 
the mind then yields itself up to the feelings ex- 
cited by impressions ; and the thoughts, though 
making no perceptible effort, seem to expand with 
more than usual beauty and harmony. This is 
what is called the contemplative state. Its 
tranquillity is easily disturbed. If the intellec- 
tual powers resume their activity, if the atten- 
tion be too strongly exercised, whether on in- 
ternal or external objects, and we examine too 
carefully either the object itself, or the impres- 
sion produced by it, the charm is immediately 
broken, and we pass out of the enchanted circle. 

But it is not from present objects that this 
charm derives its greatest power ; the feelings, 
the recollections which it awakens, are still more 
favourable to the cultivation of the contempla- 
tive disposition. Absorbed in past impressions 
we rise above temporary objects and time itself; 
and the imagination, freed from the shackles of 
reality, spreads its wings and soars at will in 
the region of fancy. 

We have already seen that in the early period 
of infancy, before the reason has been awakened, 
the imagination reigns with undisputed sway, 
even though its powers are not yet fully deve- 
loped. It reproduces the images of past events; 
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by the aid of some fancied resemblance trans- 
forms one object into another» or bestows life 
on inanimate* matter* In alittle while its power 
increases, it takes a wider range, and becomes 
more original in its representations ; changing, 
asÊmcy dictates, the attributes of every thing, 
it exerts a creative power in producing ideal 
beings. The unknown and the impossible be- 
come realized in its conceptions, luid it creates 
an imaginary world from the materials of a real 
one. And thus have the fine arts arisen. But 
no taste or talent for these arts would be formed 
amongst any people by cultivating the contem- 
plative disposition alone. It forms only a happy 
preparation, a gentle and serene climate, which 
encourages genius to display itself. The imagin- 
ation, no longer vague and passive, irresistibly 
impelled towards some particular branch of art, 
presses on towards a determined object, and is 
excited to activity by the desire it feels to realize 
its conceptions. Every healthy and well-ordered 
mind experiences the necessity of action. As 
soon as we have some fixed aim we naturally 
resume a state of activity. This must ever be 
the case, for we were not created for contem- 
plation alone. 

But though the contemplative disposition 
ought not to predominate in the human consti- 
tution, yet education should carefully guard 
against this precious part of our inheritance 
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being deteriorated or Io3t. And this seems 
more than ever necessary in the present state of 
society, when everything tends so exclusively 
to active exertion. But how is this disposition 
to be cultivated? How can we arrest an element 
so fiigitive in its nature, and impart to others 
a gift which seems beyond the reach of any in- 
fluence? 

In the answer to this question may be com- 
Xnrehended almost the whole of moral education ; 
for though we have to do with what is no doubt 
an innate disposition, yet, whatever may have 
been asserted to the contrary, there is no intel- 
lectual quality which is entirely independent of 
the will. The natural faculties, the affections 
of the heart, and even the feelings — appa^- 
r^itly so little under our control, — all submit at 
last to our authority. In one respect, indeed, 
they are independent of us ; we cannot excite 
them at our pleasure; but by removing any ob- 
stacles which might impede their growth, by so 
ordering the circumstances of life that external 
influences and internal impulses may correspond 
and agree with each other, we afford to these 
faculties all they require, an opportunity to 
manifest themselves. And thus do we extend 
the empire of education, by adding to it what 
might at first seem to belong exclusively to the 
dominion of nature. 

In considering the contemplative disposition. 
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for instance, as it relates to talent, it would seem 
desirable that during the whole period of child-* 
hood, as well as in infancy, we should preserve 
children as much as possible in that state of in- 
ternal tranquillity — the source of harmony and 
wisdom — which is so favourable to the deve- 
lopement of every good quality. It is only when 
the mind is calm that it is susceptible of right 
impressions ; no good influence can be exerted 
upon it when it is agitated or excited. Many 
objects then pass without being observed at all, 
and others are viewed through a false medium. 
But in a state of complete repose and harmony, 
every thing awakens in us agreeable sensations ; 
and if our feelings be lively as well as tranquil, 
we see every thing under a pleasing aspect, and 
hence arise the feelings of benevolence and ad- 
miration. This latter, noble in itself, and often 
the forerunner of a generous enthusiasm, is 
well deserving of cultivation ; but we are too 
apt to check the display of it in children, by our 
ill-understood criticisms, by our raillery, and 
by the little sympathy we show for their per- 
fectly natural tastes. A mind susceptible of 
admiration, will not be long before it becomes 
susceptible also of moral beauty ; it will be dis- 
posed to admire truth and virtue, and to love 
God and every thing here which bears the im- 
pression of his divine image. If our pupils be 
inspired with an ardent admiration for perfec- 
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tion, and for every thing by which an idea of it 
is excited, religious worship will be the natu- 
ral consequence ; and when they are once im- 
bued with a true feeling of piety, they will 
possess the only foundation on which to build a 
superstructure of earthly excellence. 

Section III. 
On the Communicdtion of Knowledge. 

Deeply impressed with the importance and 
holiness of his vocation, the instructor must se« 
dulouâly cultivate in himself high and noble 
sentiments. His intercourse with his pupil must 
be perfectly simple; he must be thoroughly 
acquainted with his moral condition, and his 
susceptibility to particular ideas or feelings; 
and if he manifest both a desire to sym- 
pathize with him, and an earnest wish to ex- 
ercise a salutary influence over him, he will 
soon gain the confidence of a well-disposed 
child. But having thus lowered himself to the 
level of infancy, he must elevate himself again 
to the rank of man, by an approach to Heaven. 
He must refresh his strength, exhausted by the 
details of his occupation, at the source of all 
strength ; and from that station take a general 
view of the whole task which lies before him. 
He will return better prepared for it, and more 
capable of moulding the mind entrusted to his 
care. 
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When we consider instruction with a refer- 
ence to the general end of education^ we soon 
perceive the particular direction given to the 
mind by each différent study. AU true know- 
ledge is easily associated with a feeling of piety, 
and will even favour its growth, by connecting 
the idea of the Deity more closely with all our 
thoughts. Impregnated by this living prin- 
ciple, every branch of instruction will put forth 
moral blossoms, and in addition to its physical 
and earthly utility, may bear fruit for eternity. 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied, that 
every species of knowledge may have a. dan- 
gerous eSect, the cause of which should not be 
overlooked. If every separate study could be 
pursued at the same time, the hurtful tendency 
of each would be neutralised in the compensa- 
tory power of their mutual results ; but this is 
impossible. Every study requires a certain 
amount of time ; the mind is engrossed by it, 
and derives from it a bias, which, though not 
wrong in itself, is too exclusive ; and were it 
not that the influence of an universal feeling — 
such as that of religion and morality — coun- 
teracts this tendency in each branch of instruc- 
tion, habits, not to be easily overcome, would 
be contracted. For instance, in the study of 
the physical world — of all others the most 
innocent, and which appears so distinct from 
morality, that it would seem as if it could 
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not produce either good o^ evil effects on the 
pupil — it may be shown that instructipn must 
always influence the mind in some way or other ; 
and that, if a teacher be not careful to make it 
the instrument of good to his pupil, he exposes 
him involuntarily to the danger of being injured 
by it. 

So Êir from being in «my degree hurtful, it 
would se^n, on the first view of the subject, that 
the study of the natural sciences must be &• 
vourable to morality. Depending entirely on 
an attentive and accurate examination of sen- 
sible objects and phenomena, they may easily 
have a desirable tendency given to them, by 
making them the means of inspiring the pupil 
with a love of truth. AH the facts and secondary 
causes which he is called upon to observe are 
referrible to the most sublime of all truths — 
the existence of one great Primary Cause; and 
to this he should be ]ed continually to recur. 

.The chain by which every thing is connected 
with God is shorter to children than it is to us; 
for, as it has been observed by an intelligent 
author, ^ our science, our discoveries, our ex- 
planations, seem only to place the miracle of 
divine agency at a greater distance from us ; but 
the ignorance of childhood acknowledges it at 
once.'' Children, therefore, may be said, in this 
respect, to approach nearer than we do to eter* 
nal truth ; and how desirable is it to preserve 

VOL. II. D 
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to them this advantage during the whole period 
of their education ! 

So much happiness is derived from taking a 
religious view of nature ; there is something so 
beautiful and consolatory in tracing every where 
the marks of a divine original, and in sympa- 
tliizing in the universal feeling which corre- 
sponds to these emotions ; that this disposition 
— of so much importance to our progress in 
youth, and which will abide with us even to old 
age — cannot be tqo carefully cultivated. 

In fact, no sooner do we begin to observe the 
arrangement of every thing in this world, than 
we are involuntarily led to a feeling of ador- 
ation. Such admirable order, so many kind and 
merciful dispensations, are presented to our 
view, that our hearts are filled with pious awe 
and fervent gratitude. When in every fresh 
acquirement that we make, we perceive new 
proofs of the goodness of the Creator, the idea 
of this goodness ceases to be a lifeless feeling, 
the mere effect of habit ; and the stability of 
the laws of nature soon becomes in our eyes 
only the permanent expression of the divine 
will. Deeply impressed by the conviction of 
the constant presence and superintendence of 
God, a holy fear takes possession of our souls, 
and we adore in silence that Being who is at 
once so near us, and so far above us. 

All these feelings and impressions are favoured 
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by the study of natural history. Life, ihe most 
familiar and yet the most wonderful of all phe- 
nomena, diffused as we behold it in the most 
profuse manner over the whole universe, must 
necessarily be referred to its infinite source. 
And when we see that every thing in the world 
is either life itself, or is necessary to the support 
and nourishment of life, how can we &il to 
acknowledge an eternal God as the cause of 
every thing that exists ? 

One great advantage which children derive 
from the study of the natural sciences is, that 
it teaches them to arrive with certainty at the 
truth; and were it only on this account, these 
studies would be invaluable. As every thing in 
them depends on facts — on real and sensible 
objects — children perceive at once the con- 
nection of cause and effect : they gain a habit 
of searching thoroughly into a subject; and are 
not contented, as is too frequently the case in 
the study of abstract ideas, with mere words. In 
what, then, consists the danger of these studies ? 
There would be none at all, if they obtained 
only their proper share in the division of the 
different parts of instruction. No harm can 
possibly arise to the pupil from the observation 
of the visible world in which he is placed, so 
' long as he is not allowed to forget that there 
is also an invisible world ; but if his attention 
be so much engrossed by the idea of a terres- 
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trial order of things, that all feelings of a higher 
nature are lost, a depIoraUe habit of mind will 
be induced. The uniform action of physical 
forces will become in his eyes only the result of 
mechanism ; and because human reason has 
discovered some of the laws by which the uni- 
verse is governed, he may be tempted to deify 
her, instead of that Being who has conceived 
and imposed these laws. 

But this danger may be easily avoided. If 
there be an earnest and continual anxiety to 
inspire religious feelings, a knowledge of the 
natural sciences will not be productive of any 
hurtful tendency. If all the moral faculties 
be equally developed, and each be allowed to 
have its free exercise, it will never be imagined 
that religion can have any interest in placing 
shackles on the reason, and thus depriving it of 
its natural powers. This faculty is governed 
by laws ; its progress is regulated by Him who 
bestowed it on us in order to enlighten our path 
on earth. Urged forward from one consequence 
to another, it must arrive at a point unknown 
to us ; and hence have arisen all the discoveries 
of science. When nothing intervenes to dis- 
turb this progress, it arrives at truths which must 
necessarily accord with divine truth.* 

* There should, in my opinion, be such perfect impar- 
tiality in our explanations of facts and their consequences, 
that in bringing them forward I would not seem to be 
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If such be the natural progress of reason in 
a healthy mind, every enlightened instructor 
will be anxious to maintain its privileges invio- 
late ; at the same time that he will endeavour 
to prevent the formation of such exclusive habits 
as would, even while seeming to make it para- 
mount, restrain its freedom. Possessing an ex- 
alted idea of human nature and human duties, 
he will see that our vocation cannot be fulfilled, 
unless every talent with which we have been 
entrusted be cultivated ; and an acquaintance 
with the wonders of nature will be the more 
valued by him, because in them he recognizes 
the sensible images, the symbols, of the great 
attributes of their Author. 

We must never forget, however, that it is by 
the feelings alone that the soul is affected; and 
that mere knowledge, unless it excite the feel- 



constantlj pleading the cause of the divine goodness and 
wisdom; I would not only r^ect every proof which 
will not bear the most severe scrutiny — such as may, 
perhaps, be confuted by the future discoveries of science, 
— but I would very sparingly make use even of strong 
arguments. For a spirit of theological disputation tends as 
much to deaden the spirit of our âtudies, as a devotional 
• one does to vivify them. Every additional demonstration 
of evidence only hurts the understanding which is already 
convinced, and may even wound the heart which is full of 
love towards its Creator. Make God present in the soul, 
and display his works; they will speak more forcibly 
than you can. 
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ings, will have no influence on the moral senti- 
ment. Feelings may indeed be associated with 
the truth when this is once ascertainejd? but the 
spirit of inquiry has no natural tendency to 
produce them. If we study the wonders of 
creation without any reference to our own im- 
pressions, they may fill us with astonishment 
without causing any other emotion. But if at- 
tention be directed to our own consciousness of 
weakness, and to our continual want ofassistance, 
we shall arrive at a more just appreciation of 
surrounding objects. 

Nature has a double claim on our gratitude ; 
she not only supplies our wants, but delights 
our hearts by the admiration which her charms 
excite. And hence arise two branches of edu- 
cation, presenting to the instructor additional 
opportunities for the happy developement of 
his pupil's faculties — the study of the necessary 
arts, in which utility is the principal object — - 
and that of the fine arts, by which we cultivate 
a taste for beauty. 

Children easily understand what utility is, but 
still they require to have it explained to them. 
Infancy, devoid as it happily is of all care, 
knows little of real wants. It conceives eager 
and impetuous desires ; and if these be not gra- 
tified, its grief is violent, but not aggravated 
by any fears for the future. Ignorant of the 
evils which would result from the privation of 
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the necessaries of life, and hoping more than 
fearing, its most serious grievances are, after 
all, only disappointments. 

. Children must therefore be taught the sad 
consequences attendant on poverty, and the 
conditions on which existence depends. Learn- 
ing how the pressing wants of our nature are pro- 
vided for, they will also learn to adore that good . 
God who has afforded us the means of satisfying 
them ; and to feel an affection for their fellow- 
creatures who make use of these means for their 
good ; and thus both the understanding and the 
heart will be exercised. 

The study of the arts and of the discoveries 
connected with useful industry may be produc- 
tive of different moral tendencies. Like that of 
the sciences themselves, of which the mechanical 
arts are only the application, it may foster a 
love of truth, and also of utility, while it may at 
the same time awaken feelings of charity in the 
heart. When we see so many industrious 
beings, earning bread for themselves and others 
by the sweat of their brow, our compassion is 
moved, and we feel a deep interest in our poorer 
brethren — children like ourselves of a merciful 
Father. This interest extends to their moral 
welfare as well as to the supply of their physical 
wants : and we begin to perceive that by im- 
proving their dispositions, their lot on earth 
may be ameliorated. 

D 4 
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The pupil who is himself deatined to a labo- 
rious career, should be particularly warned to 
be on his guard against tliat gradual deterior- 
ation of our best motives, to whieh^ hyman 
nature is so liable. Nothing but a frequent and 
strict examination of his conscience, as if in the 
presence of God, will preserve his moral feelings 
in such a state of purity, as will authorise him 
to appeal from them to the conscience of his 
fellow-creatures. No one can exert a good in- 
fluence over others who is not good himself; and 
no one can, without continual and careful watch- 
fulness, keep himself free from evil. The con- 
stantly increasing extension of industry, by 
bringing men of education into more frequent 
and intimate communication with the poorer 
classes, multiplies their opportunities of being 
useful to them. Some may hope to benefit 
them by diffusing knowledge amongst them; 
others by their inventions, which give rise to 
fresh modes of employment ; all, by cultivating 
in them kind feelings and the love of God. 

A happy influence may be exerted on educa- 
tion by the study of other arts more pleasing 
in their nature^ for much as the pupils gratitude 
may be excited by hearing of the care of Pro- 
vidence to provide for our wants, it will per- 
haps be even more deeply moved by the idea of 
the various pleasures, so lively in their nature, 
and so little necessary to our mere existencç^ 
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with which the goodness of God has furnished 
us. As the gift of a useless toy often appears to 
a child a greater mark of his father's love than 
the food with which he supplies him, so all the 
lirxury of creation — the perfume of flowers — 
the touching power of music — the beauty of 
natural scenery. — are, of all the innumerable 
benefits of our heavenly Father, those, which 
raise the most lively emotions in our breast. 

But unless a taste for the beautiful have been 
early developed, these pleasurable sensations 
will never acquire their full power over the 
mind. As it is this taste which is displayed in 
the fine arts, and in all the poetical part of 
literature, these sources of pleasure must remain 
entirely unknown to those who are incapable 
of admiration. The fine arts, however, cannot 
be said to address themselves directly to the 
intellect ; they speak to us through the medium 
of the feelings; and hence it is, that they may, 
if ill directed, be productive of evil. But a 
taste for moral beauty, awakened and excited 
in the youthful soul by religious feeling, will 
cause the pleasure they afford to be one of the 
purest kind. Time, however, is required to 
accomplish this. Children have indeed a taste 
for what is beautiful, but it is often displayed in 
so childish a manner as to be easily over- 
looked. For the present I shall not enter more 
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at length on the consideration. of this subject, 
but defer it to a later period. 

I might now speak of the moral sciences, 
and show how they are also susceptible of 
opposite tendencies ; but as these studies 
are, very properly, reserved to a more ad- 
vanced age, we can at present do nothing 
more than prepare the way for their future 
reception. I would however earnestly advise 
such a preparation to be made, by impart- 
ing to the pupil a knowledge of history. By 
this study, more than by any other, is a 
knowledge of human nature acquired; by it 
we are enabled to discover what contemporary 
observation cannot teach us; and from it the 
mind may procure such food as will nourish 
and strengthen it from childhood to old age. 
But in order that this food may be agreeable 
to the palate, we must take care that the nar- 
rative of facts be full of life ; that it be simple, 
animated, and consistent with the spirit of the 
age which it professes to represent Nor 
should we be too anxious to inculcate opinions 
through the medium of history : for by thus 
prescribing to the reason what judgment it 
ought to form, we prevent the free exercise of 
its powers. Let us trust to the influence of a 
religious education, and to that glow of virtuous 
feeling, the expression of which T^ill never be 
checked by a Christian teacher ; and let us not 
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discourage a taste for this useful and pleasing 
study, by making it a lesson of morality, or a 
premature introduction to a system of philo- 
sophy. On the contrary, what is to be wished 
and expected from the study of history, is, that 
it should inspire children with a taste for the 
noblest truths, without appearing to teach them 
dogmatically. An animated narrative will easily 
excite virtuous feelings in the youthful breast. 
An appeal to patriotism, courage, devotion, 
will always be understood and acknowledged ; 
but in pronouncing ourselves, or requiring 
children to pronounce, a judgment on the 
morality of particular actions, it seems to me 
that we mistake their powers. Let their good 
sense be left to itself, and it will retain its 
natural simplicity ; instead of calling upon their 
judgment to make perhaps a false decision; let 
it be our object to influence their imagination. 
From its flashes of light, children often acquire 
noble views, at a time when their judgment, 
accustomed to be exercised only on common 
subjects, would bring every thing to their stand- 
ard, and would thus often for a length of time 
profane the majesty of history. 

At the same time we should endeavour to 
make our pupils understand the plan we are 
pursuing : we should tell them that we consider 
them as religious beings ; and that if they are 
not influenced by religious feelings they may 
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be tempted, in reading the history of past ages, 
to render that homage to physical courage, 
talents, or success, which should be paid only to 
virtue. Without giving a false colouring to 
&cts, or cooling the ardour of their generous 
emotions, we may teach them that the admir- 
ation which they are inclined to bestow on appa- * 
rently heroic actions, is not always sanctioned 
by the immutable laws of justice. 

Thus it is that, if we view things in a reli- 
gious point of view, every study may be pur- 
sued without danger; if the mind be deeply 
imbued with a devotional spirit, the effects of 
any opposing influence will be destroyed, and 
the pupil may be safely entrusted with all the 
valuable treasures which have been accumulated 
by science. 

Section IV. 

On the relative Value of different Methods of 

Instruction, 

Two different plans may be observed in the 
instruction of children ; sometimes we treat them 
as if they were entirely under our control, and 
at other times as if they were completely free 
agents. Thus we exercise our power in deter- 
mining for them their course of study, and we 
influence their will by inspiring them with a 
wish to improve. It follows, therefore, that both 
the mode of instruction, and the stimulants 
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employed to excite their energy, should be 
carefully chosen» 

The various modes of teaching — far more 
numerous than the subjects to be taught — 
are in a continual state of progressive im- 
provement. No fixed rules are yet laud down 
respecting them, but every thing seems to be 
undergoing the test of experience; we sliall 
therefore confine ourselves at present to a few 
general observations. 

In orda: to entitle any particular method of 
teaching to a claim on our approbation, we re- 
quire that it should insure to the pupil tlie great- 
est progress, both in theory and practice, in the 
shortest tima Like every other good instru- 
ment, it must work well and quickly. This 
should be the object ' of all teaching for every 
age; but there is also another object, which, 
though not so prominent, should never be over- 
looked — the means employed ought to favour 
as much as possible the developement of all the 
£aiculties. 

In our estimation of the value of any method, 
time should always form a very important 
element It is not enough that progress is 
made — the pupil must himself be aware that he 
is advancing. As the time which can be be- 
stowed on any particular study must always be 
limited, it is of great consequence that the 
merit of every method in this respect should be 
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sufficiently ascertained to enable us to judge of 
the probability of a pupil of moderate abilities 
reaping benefit from it. It would also be very 
desirable that an account should be taken of 
the amount of time bestowed on each branch 
of instruction. If, in any method of teaching, 
the time taken up in preparatory exercises 
would, if the pupil were to change his course of 
study, be entirely lost, that method is more or 
less faulty. Every moment is important in 
education, and ought to produce its own pecu- 
liar fruit. 

By requiring a certain degree of progress 
both in the theory and practice of any study, 
we insure the developement of the faculties. 
If the pupil be only required to understand 
what is explained to him, the faculty of in- 
vestigation remains dormant, and his mind may 
be unexercised, even while his attention is on 
the full stretch. In order to excite him to 
real activity, some subject of inquiry must be 
proposed to him. The truth of this is now 
almost universally acknowledged ; and the ap- 
plication of' it has been the subject of many 
experiments in education. From the time 
when Pestalozzi gave the first impulse to the 
analytical mode of teaching, it has been every 
where tried. Desirous of making the pupil 
discover for himself the principles of every 
science, the master places the facts before him ; 
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and, as if ignorant himself of their bearing 
upon each other, asks him to compare and 
judge of them. If he make no observations, 
or only trifling ones, he is insensibly led into 
the right track by means of questions, till at 
length some lucky idea flashes upon him, and 
at once discovers to him the principle of which 
he has been in search. But as, during this 
process, the pupil has neither any idea of the 
conclusion at which he is expected to arrive, 
nor any distinct* object in view, he is scarcely 
treated like a rational being, although the 
honour of the discovery may be flatteringly 
attributed to him. He does not understand 
why some of his remarks are praised and 
others rejected ; and as he does not believe in 
the supposed ignorance of his master, (and 
indeed ought not to do so, if his respect for 
him is to be maintained,) Ke wonders why he 
is required to search so long for what it would 
have been more natural to have told him at 
once. 

It must be confessed that the respective parts 
of master, and scholar seem better preserved 
by the contrary method; in which we begin 
by laying down the principle to be established. 
Then, he who knows speaks, and he who is 
ignorant listens — asking such explanations 
as may be necessary. Having nothing to do 
with a confused mass of facts, which he is 
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required to distinguish and separate even be* 
fore he understands them, the memory of the 
pupil is not prematurely loaded ; and enlight- 
ened by the order which governs his progress, 
he sees clearly the road before him. Yet we 
may here be deceived by appearances. Prin- 
ciples and their consequences are received by 
the pupil on the authority of the master; but 
representing, as they do, nothing tangible or 
real, we cannot be always sure that he attaches 
any meaning to them. His discernment may 
hereafter be put to the test by his application of 
them; but even if it prov« correct, and his 
judgment be thus exercised, his inventive facul- 
ties lie idle. 

For the purpose of keeping the mind really 
active, we must admit the superiority of the 
method of teaching by investigation. And we 
may be further encouraged to make use of it, 
by observing that children, in fact, follow the 
same plan, though, of course, without being 
aware of it, both in the involuntary and in the 
mechanical acquisition of knowledge. In learning 
to speak, for instance, having possessed them- 
selves of some words, they are by these assisted 
in acquiring others ; and thus proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, they arrive at last 
at the full understanding of all. It would seem, 
then, that by leading our pupils to discover the 
relation of facts to each other, and to give an 
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account of their discoveries, we render the path of 
knowledge easier to them. Advancing thus from 
one fact to another, they reach at length the prin- 
ciple; and, in attaining it, have followed a more 
logical method than if this principle had been 
explained to them in the first instance. It may, 
however, be doubted whether this logical order 
is universally applicable. In my opinion, a com- 
bination of both methods would afford in many 
respects the greatest advantage. 

The principal defect of the explanatory mode 
of teaching is, that the road is so smooth, and so 
well tracked, that both master and pupil are apt 
to fall asleep in travelling over it. And, on the 
other hand, the too exclusive employment of the 
interrogatory system might, perhaps, render the 
pupil incapable of profiting by any other method, 
and impatient or inattentive to the teaching of 
his future instructors. This is a fault to which 
all children of lively dispositions are liable, and 
one which often prevents their receiving such 
information as is necessary for their instruction ; 
lùentally occupied with conjecturing what is 
going to be explained to them, this premature 
investigation produces the effect of distraction. 
Besides, the power of following attentively the 
progress of an explanation is in itself a valuable 
quality, and closely associated with habits of 
deference and modesty. Why should not a 
variely of modes of teaching be employed? 

VOL. II. E 
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How much soever we may value unity of design 
and execution in this subject, it surely is not 
worth so much as the acquisition of an additional 
good disposition, moral or intellectual. 

On an attentive examination of this subject, 
we shall find that the different conditions required 
by each particular method will mutually modify 
each other, and that no single advantage must 
be estimated apart from the rest. Thus, even 
that most important advantage, the active exer- 
cise of the mental powers, might, if allowed to 
predominate too exclusively, lead to subtleties, 
tiresome in themselves, generally useless as re- 
gards the study to which they are applied, and 
leading to a wearisome prolixity ; while, on the 
other hand, if we neglect the great object of 
developing the intellect, a desire to economize 
the time of our pupil might lead us into the 
error of a mere mechanical education. But let 
us only secure this one essential point — the cul- 
tivation of all the intellectual powers r— and every 
method, even that of mere routine, may be safely 
employed. 

But when we have arranged our plans of 
instruction as skilfully as possible, and have 
selected the best methods of teaching, we have 
not done all that is necessary. We have still 
to influence the will ; this faculty, of all others 
the most uncontrolled and most impetuous in 
children, must be either directed or subdued. 
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Unless the master obtain the co-operation of his 
pupil, all his knowledge, and all his meditations, 
will be of little avail. In order to accomplish 
this, he must bring into action some of those 
moving forces which act most powerfully on the 
soul. The secret of all success lies in beiner able 
either to profit by the natural inclinations, or to 
create others in their place. 

Fortunately, there are some feelings, almost 
universal, which are highly favourable to the 
progress of various branches of knowledge. 
Such are, amongst others, the lively pleasure 
which almost all children take in flowers, shells, 
birds, and all the beautiful objects relating 
to natm*al history ; the interest awakened by the 
extraordinary events or heroic adventures of 
history; the delight arising from the arts of 
music and drawing — all calculated to excite 
their curiosity or gratify their self-complacency, 
by offering little difficulties to be surmounted. 
From these natural sources, a taste for study 
may be imbibed; and by tliem, motives to be 
employed in education are furnished, the strength 
of which may be increased without any risk of 
danger. The more children are influenced by 
them, the more energy of character do they 
possess, the more agreeable are they as children, 
and the more promising is the prospect they af- 
ford for the future. 

It is, however, of the greatest importance that 

£ 2 
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the power of these motives should be properly 
estimated. It exists, working silently, but often 
without any perceptible trace of its operations ; 
and its effects vanish in the presence of more 
animated pleasures. We must not hope that the 
imagination of children will be as much struck 
by the charms of study, as by the more noisy 
delights and more riotous sports in which all 
their energies are called forth. Children have 
little idea of the pleasure, the soothing conso- 
lation, which, when the sacrifice of more lively 
amusements has once been made, always accom- 
panies a taste for intellectual occupations. Ye^ 
though we must not expect them to show a pre- 
ference for these employments, we must carefully 
endeavour to cultivate a taste for them ; and, if the 
course of moral developement be well directed, 
this taste, once awakened, will grow with increas- 
ing years, and at last no pleasures, but such as 
can be associated with our purest feelings, will 
be valued. 

But great delicacy of management is required 
in the cultivation of these feelings, ^nor is it judi- 
cious to say much to children of the happiness 
derived from them. In fact, it is practising a 
species of deception to announce to them as 
pleasures, what they are not yet capable of un- 
derstanding or enjoying. Nor will the hope of 
such enjoyment be a sufficient inducement to 
excite their industry; other motives must be 
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used ; but always with one indispensable condi- 
tion, that the natural inclinations,—* the guaran- 
tees of mental activity during youth, — be not 
injured by them. 

But suppose these motives should tend to en- 
danger the moral feeling, or at least to injure 
the natural gentleness and equanimity of the 
character? Such a supposition demands a 
serious examination, and must not be over- 
looked. We shall elsewhere consider the sub- 
ject of rewards and punishments — those minor 
means so evanescent in their effect. But there 
is a greater motive, of enduring effect, often 
used, which must be attentively examined — the 
excitement, in a high degree, of the feeling of 
self-love, which, gaining more and more influence 
with increasing age, too often becomes at last the 
ruling passion of the mind. 

In speaking of emulation, we must, however, 
underatand distinctly what is intended by the 
word. If we mean to express by it the forcible 
effect of example — that sudden conviction of 
power which is produced by beholding the suc- 
cess of others — thatinfectious ardour which na- 
turally arises amongst those who are pursuing the 
same object — this result arising from a commu- 
nity of labour is as justifiable as it is advantageous. 
The wish to be noticed, and to excite a feeling 
of esteem or approbation, cannot be blamed, and 
should not be checked. 

£ 3 
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But the desire to raise ourselves above others 
degenerates only too easily into that of depress- 
ing them below ourselves ; and surely this dis- 
position in children should not be encouraged 
by education ! There is a great difference be- 
tween allowing a feeling to exist, and exciting 
and fostering it in every possible manner. In 
this, as in every thing else, our duty is limited by 
our power. Self-love every where exists ; and 
to pretend to extirpate it is a mere chimera ; 
but voluntarily to strengthen its predominance 
is morally wrong. And when we see institu- 
tions so constituted as to encourage feelings of 
envy — to excite in every pupil the wish to 
depress his competitors, and make him receive 
pleasure from the failings of others— how can we 
reconcile ourselves to such an order of things ? 
How can it be asserted that knowledge must 
render men better, when, for the sake of a little 
more knowledge, we expose them to the danger 
of becoming worse characters ? It is said, indeed, 
that very little evil arises from this cause ; but 
if ever so little evil be produced, and no moral 
good effected, is this a reasonable apology for the 
system ? 

It is asserted, too, that the careless indiffer- 
ence of childhood exempts it from any feeling 
of jealousy ; but this does not prevent a later age, 
in which new passions are excited, from being 
keenly susceptible of such a feeling. And since 
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every efiPect is always proportioned to its cause, 
and we find that in those countries where the 
greatest competition for honours exists amongst 
children, secret pride, or open vanity, are but 
too common faults, it is hardly possible to 
deny the injurious effect of this system of 
education. 

Another excuse has, however, been brought 
forward in its defence; namely, that in thus 
exciting a spirit of .emulation in children, we 
are only preparing them for real life, in which 
this spirit is the source of all energetic activity. 
But allowing this to be the case, would it not 
seem as if Providence, in exempting this tender 
age from all harsh or bitter feelings, and in- 
spiring it with gaiety, carelessness as to the 
future, sympathy in the pleasures of others, and 
indifference as to their opinion, had clearly 
intended to preserve it from these exasperating 
struggles ? 

If we consider the subject attentively, we shall 
have no difficulty in perceiving what are the 
evil effects likely to arise from the feeliAg of 
self-love being too powerfully excited. The 
mind becomes agitated and disturbed, and no 
longer in a state to receive good impressions. 
We all know that when preoccupied by our 
own little personal feelings, every thing which * 
does not bear upon the interest of the moment 
passes by us unnoticed. We are not in unison 
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with nature; some feelings are too strong, 
others too weak ; our relations with our fellow-* 
creatures are changed ; and, what is the greatest 
evil of all, that mutual good-will, by which the 
hearts of all are opened to one another, is de- 
stroyed. Self-love persuades each that he is 
superior to others ; and as the consciousness of 
thinking himself so makes him infer that others 
consider him as their inferior, kindly feelings 
are superseded by ill-will. 

These remarks are equally applicable to 
childhood. We injure children in various ways, 
when we make them live in that state of irri- 
tation which is caused by the wish to supplant 
others, or the fear of being supplanted by them ; 
we produce a painful excitement in their too 
sensitive nerves; we hurt their tempers; and 
we lead them to console themselves for their 
own want of success, by ridiculing or slandering 
their more successful rivals. Such, indeed, is the 
contagious nature of this evil, that masters 
themselves are frequently infected by it, their 
kindly impulses and generous enthusiasm check- 
ed, and the best fruits of their instiniction lost- 
It is true, that by the help of such a stimulus 
as a spirit of emulation applies, the attention 
may be fixed on a given subject, and some 
slight advantage apparently gained. But a 
short trial is not enough to enable us to judge 
of the effect of such a stimulus. Self-love, 
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like any other exciting cauBe, may give a tem- 
porary energy, followed too often by languor ; 
and though it may not be required by naturally 
active minds in order to render them ambitious 
of distinction, it may yet urge on such indolent 
dispositions as seem destined to mediocrity. 
But if we thus procure for them an advantage, 
by making them attain a degree of instruction 
of which they seemed incapable, at what a 
price is this advantage obtained ! What pre- 
tensions, not likely to be recognized by society, 
are excited ! what bitter recollections of college 
honours, of which they imagine themselves to 
have been unjustly deprived ! And how often 
does the self-love which has been ,tlius awakened 
find an exercise for itself in useless objects, and 
aspire only to that success which is rewarded by 
the approbation of the vulgar I 

If we find, then, on examination, that certain 
means are injurious to morality, and that, even 
as respects that developement of the faculties 
which they are supposed to favour, they have 
many disadvantages, should they not be dis- 
couraged by education, the paramount duty of 
which is to watch over the morality of the pupil ? 
This seems undeniable; yet it is not without 
regret that we cause any uneasiness to parents, 
as. to the probable efiects of the system followed 
in those institutions to '^hich they have en- 
trusted their children. But truth must be our 
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first consideration : as moralists, our task is 
easy, for the principles of morality are immu- 
table, and we possess in them a firm and im- 
movable foundation for our reasoning. Where-v 
ever we meet with evil, it must be rejected, 
even though we may not be prepared to sub- 
stitute any thing better. But the case is dif- 
ferent when we come to legislate for schools. 
Here the master feels that such institutions 
must be kept in a state of energetic activity, 
and fears lest by suppressing an active stimulus, 
without being able to substitute any thing 
more désirable, he may only be exchanging a 
known for an unknown disadvantage. Parents 
are still more excusable ; they have no choice 
but to place their children in existing insti- 
tutions, or to educate them at home ; and even 
in giving the preference to the latter plan, can 
still feel no security that they shall preserve 
them from the evil of an over-excited self-love. 
It sometimes happens that a more irritable and 
more ill-directed vanity is produced by domestic 
education, than even by such a public one as 
would seem especially calculated to excite it. 

The only thing we can do is to consider the 
subject in every possible point of view. When 
the evil is clearly seen, and when its injurious 
effect on the moral feelings comes to be more 
dreaded, some means of, at least, diminishing 
it, will be discovered. Such would be honorary 
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distinctions, temporary in duration, and attain- 
able by many individuals ; like those, for ex- 
ample, which are used in Lancastrian schools. 
But even these distinctions become dangerous, 
if the merit of one child be determined by com- 
paring him with his companions, instead of the 
comparison being made between the progress 
he himself has made, and that which might 
have been expected from him. The good effects 
of example may be strengthened, without ex- 
citing a spirit of competition, by frequent pro- 
motions to higher classes; or by prizes and 
other rewards, unlimited in number, and there- 
fore not exclusive. Those who preside over 
these institutions could not better exercise their 
talents, than in endeavouring to overcome the 
difficulties attending this subject. 

Any thing like a spirit of rivalry between 
brothers is in itself so hateful, that children 
brought up at home should be most carefully 
preserved from it The difficulty, then, is to ex- 
cite sufficient energy ; but in proportion as 
moral education becomes more perfect, and 
more closely united with inteUectual education, 
this difficulty will be lessened. We have been 
too little in the habit of accustoming children to 
consider duty as an active quality ; on the con- 
trary, it has generally been represented to 
them as a barrier, raised to prevent their 
committing particular actions, or failing in 
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childhood, will be invigorated by the mutual 
support they afford each other, and by the ex- 
ercise which they will find in the various judg- 
ments they are called uppn to form. Hence will 
arise a tranquil interest — a gentle and well- 
regulated impulse, particularly favourable to the 
calm pleasures of study. Intellectual tastes 
will grow up, under the fostering shade of a 
happy disposition — an invaluable advantage ! 
but one of which those children, who have 
been influenced only by the too powerful stimu- 
lus of self-love, are deprived, not only during 
childhood, but often for a much longer period. 
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BOOK III. 

PERIOD BETWEEN FIVE AND SEVEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE INTELLECT; AND 
ON THE BEST MEANS OP EXERCISING THE FA- 
CULTY OF ATTENTION. 

In the former part of this work we have endea- 
voured to give a picture of the first years of 
infancy ; but as children grow older, it is hardly 
possible that each successive step in their moral 
developement should have a precise date as- 
signed to it. Very different results must be 
produced, even in individuals of the same age, 
by the inequality both of their natural talents, 
and of the degree of care bestowed upon them. 
On this account we must henceforth treat of 
the various periods of childhood only in general 
terms ; their several characteristics becoming at 
last so vague and uncertain as not to be dis- 
tinguished without difficulty. 

We cannot, therefore, be surprised that most 
writers on education have adopted the plan of 
considering the several branches of the subject 
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separately» without any regard to the order of 
time. By this method they have avoided the 
necessity of recurring continually to such topics 
as must be brought forward again and again in 
each successive period. There are, however, 
some disadvantages attending this plan. Sub- 
jects which should be always uppermost in our 
thoughts, and which in every change effected 
by additional years should still harmonize to- 
gether, are apt to be separately considered, 
without reference to their mutual connection. 
It will therefore be our endeavour to avoid this 
defect, by viewing them as exerting a recipro- 
cal influence. But at the same time we shall 
often be obliged to take into consideration a 
somewhat lengthened period, and even then 
shall seldom be able to determine its exact 
limits. 

The period, then, on which we are now about 
to offer a few observations, comprehends the in- 
terval between five and seven years old. At 
this time, sympathy, and the imagination which 
is so closely connected with it, are still in all 
their force; children have acquired, in the 
power of speaking, an easy mode of communi- 
cation with their older friends ; but their ideas 
have not yet been much enlarged by instruc- 
tion. Their short lessons, which are not con- 
sidered by them as of much importance, do not 
seem greatly to favour intellectual progress* 
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The on)y valuable acquirements at this age are 
those which are involuntary; and it is by 
observing, acting, and entering freely into 
conversation, that the understanding of chil- 
dren is developed. We shall, therefore, in the 
first place, consider that, species of intellectual 
culture, which, as regards the end in view, is 
most important — namely, that which is not 
obligatory ; and shall afterwards examine what 
advantages may be derived from establishing, 
even at this early age, some degree of order 
and method* 

The object of the first and principal efforts 
of intellectual education should be to render 
children more capable of attention. But this 
task ought to have been entered upon long before 
the period of which we are now speaking. Let 
us for a moment look back to its origin and 
progress. 

When first awakened in the mind the faculty 
of attention is involuntary; one single vivid 
sensation will so entirely engross the thoughts 
as to prevent the reception of any other ; thus 
we often see not only children, but even adults, 
completely absorbed whilst listening to music, 
or whilst contemplating some striking object pre- 
sented to their view* It might seem as if educa- 
tion had no concern with this natural exercise of 
the attention. But such is not the case. I have 
already more than once recommended that every 
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thing about a new-born infant should be kept as 
quiet as possible, in order that the impressions it 
receives by means of the senses should be clear 
and distinct, without its being necessary to 
make them very powerful. On this prelimi- 
nary and inferior degree of attention depends 
-that which is to follow; if there have been 
no involuntary attention, neither will there be 
any voluntary exercise of this faculty. If the 
eyes of the child wander about without any 
fixed object — if he listen inattentively — a 
degree of vacillation will prevail both in his own 
existence, and in all his ideas; and this con^ 
fusion in his perceptions will betray itself in his 
language. 

But, on the other hand, when his sensations 
are sufficiently lively, his imagination becomes 
absorbed by the object which has caused them. 
Recollections, painful or pleasing in their na- 
ture, are associated with it; hence arise motives 
to active exertion ; and as soon as there is an 
end in view, the attention is fixed. If we have 
not been too careful to preserve our children 
from the inconveniences incident to physical 
existence, their own interest will teach them to 
avoid them; they will feel their way on the 
floor to secure themselves from falling, and 
will take care to keep away from the sharp 
corners of walls, or furniture. But if our fears 
for them have been so great, as to prevent their 
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feeling any for themselves, we shall have taken 
away some of their most powerful motives to 
exertion^ and hope only will remain to be ex- 
cited. 

Fortunately, however, children live almost 
entirely upon hope, and it affords them an in» 
exhaustible source of activity. Wishing to pro- 
duce something that will give them pleasure, 
they imagine to themselves what a pretty garden 
will be made by the flowers which they stick in 
the sand, and this pleasing picture excites them 
to activity.* But when they begin to use their 
faculty of observation, they find that the stalks 
of the flowers are not su£5ciently supported by 
the sand, but that some stiiFer bed is required ; 
and they perceive that if there be a heavy flower 
at the end of the stalk, the whole plant falls. 
This leads to an exercise of their reasoning 
powers; an exercise, however, which would 
never have taken place, if their imagination 
had not first represented to them a distinct and 
pleasing image of the wished-for garden. All 
their undertakings arise fi-om their desire of 
realizing mental pictures. 

Every spontaneous exercise of the mind, in 
fiict, receives its impulse from the taste, from the 
interest excited by particular objects, in short, 
from that craving for pleasure, which seems the 
only real want experienced by children at this 
age. Though other motives will, no doubt, act 
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in time, they do not yet possess strength enough 
to work by themselves, but require to be brought 
into play by our means. That which is itself 
the noblest of all, and which forms the most 
solid foundation of all our hopes — the feeling of 
duty — rules at present only through our com- 
mands ; and it is only from our somewhat arti- 
ficial teaching, that children learn to attach 
the idea of merit to certain efforts of the mind. 
Their time, when they are left to themselves and 
no tasks are imposed upon them, is allowably de- 
voted to pleasure : but even this time is valuably 
and, if it tend to develope agreeable or useful 
qualities, it is because their ideas of pleasure 
have, thanks either to our care, or their own 
natural disposition, taken a happy direction. 

In speaking of moral education, we earnesdy 
exhorted mothers to make it their first object 
to regulate the motives which influence the 
will, by inspiring such sentiments as will give 
a desirable tendency to the conduct. And 
we would now give advice of a similar kind 
with respect to intellectual education, and 
would urge them sedulously to cultivate such 
tastes and interests as will prove exciting mo- 
tives to the mind. When your children have 
once learnt to receive pleasure from their own 
activity, this activity may easily be directed to- 
wards such objects as will be most favourable 
to the end you have in view. 
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One mistake into which we are very apt to 
fall, is that of requiring the first efforts of a 
child's attention, even before it has been exer- 
cised in any other way, to be directed to objects 
totally uninteresting to him. Thus, before we 
have accustomed him to examine any thing, we 
desire him to distinguish A from B, from which 
he cannot possibly derive any pleasure. But, 
as we have two difficulties to surmount — that 
of fixing his attention, and that of interesting 
him in objects not of a nature to afford him any 
gratification — it would surely be a better plan 
to undertake them separately. Let us, in the 
first place, lead children to observe and examine 
such things as are likely to interest them ; as for 
instance, the innumerable amusing objects in 
nature, the various parts of flowers, particularly 
those which have any resemblance to familiar 
objects, such as boats, hammers, cups, &c. ; and 
afterwards let us exercise their ingenuity and 
attention by making them point out the repre- 
sentations of these objects in drawings, or engrav- 
ings. By these preparatory steps the labour of 
learning to read will be very much facilitated. 

The degree of interest taken by children in 
the objects presented to their observation no 
doubt varies exceedingly in different indivi- 
duals. Some will seize with the greatest eager- 
ness on a fact, an object, an idea; they are 
entirely engrossed by whatever occupies their 
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attention ; while on others, either from a want 
of clearness in their ideas, or from a slowness 
of perception, nothing seems to make any 
impression ; they neither observe, nor attend ; 
and their intellect seems shrouded in a thick 
mist. Yet nature never withholds all her gifts ; 
and it must be our task to discover, and im- 
prove to the utmost, whatever she has bestowed. 
Though our pupil may be sluggish, heavy, in- 
sensible, he is as much entrusted to our care as 
if he were q^iick and intelligent; and we shall 
be equally responsible for the manner in which 
we discharge our duty towards him. And 
though the effect of our care may not be so ap- 
parent, it will really be much greater. We shall 
have contributed still more to the developement 
of his faculties, from their having required 
artificial heat to make Ihem expand. Besides, 
the less pleasing the task of education, the 
greater becomes the duty, the more urgent the 
conscientious motives for persevering in our 
efforts. 

We shall soon perceive that, in order to afford 
an exercise to the minds of children of a slow 
and confused understanding, material objects 
are far more useful than purely intellectual 
ideas. In fact, such is the case with almost all 
children at this age. Sensible objects are not 
only more interesting but more useful to them ; 
'^eneral ideas, unless they can in some way 
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or Other be connected with their interests, make 
no impression ; facts alone seem to them of any 
importance. But as the examination of sensible 
objects forms one of the most tranquil and inno- 
cent occupations for the curiosity — that power- 
ful stimulus to the intellectual faculties — we 
cannot do better than direct it to this employ- 
ment. A volatile attention will be much sooner . 
fixed, by any information, whether spoken or 
written, which is illustrated by visible and tan- 
gible objects. The child is no longer a mere 
passive agent, but takes an active part in what 
is going on; either verifying observations al- 
ready made, or making new ones himself. Both 
his perceptive and observing faculties are called 
forth ; while the most we can expect from the 
study of abstract ideas is that his understand- 
ing should assent to them. Even when his 
attention is engaged, his mind remains pas- 
sive; nor can we always be sure that his 
answers to our questions are more than the 
effect of memory. 

Children who are taught by means of mate- 
rial objects may, perhaps, appear less intellec- 
tual, but every thing they possess is really their 
own ; nor are we liable to be deceived as to the 
source whence their ideas are derived. We 
shall soon observe that some objects charm 
their imagination much more than others, and 
hence we obtain an indication of their natural 
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tastes, which is not only valuable as regards in- 
tellectual progress, but entirely free from any 
dangerous tendency, since it is in the power of 
education either carefully to foster them, or to 
deny them the culture necessary to their growth. 

But how many faults in this respect are con- 
stantly committed I Our very eagerness to 
encourage these tastes too often only tends to 
destroy them. Suppose a child, for instance, is 
fond of drawing ; we begin, perhaps, by gently 
urging him to devote himself to the occupation ; 
we try to make him ashamed of giving it up ; 
he begins to feel a degree of restraint associated 
with the employment, and his pleasure in it 
vanishes. Sometimes our over anxiety to afford 
children the means of indulging their tastes, 
only produces satiety. If they show an interest 
in natural history, we immediately overwhelm 
them with books and engravings ; or we present 
them with ready-made little collections, and in 
so doing are almost sure to disgust them. These 
well-arranged specimens of minerals, &c. with 
their hard names written on bits of paper, which 
are on no account to be torn, are soon consigned 
to some empty cupboard. They are proudly 
exhibited once or twice, and then oompletely 
forgotten ; nor does the hope of finding any 
thing equally beautiful ever enter the imagina- 
tion of the little ^wner. 

But if we really desire to encourage, or to 
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create a taste of this kind, our first endeavour 
should be to awaken a spirit of research, and 
to reward its efforts by the pleasure of obtaining 
the object in question. If you say to your boy, 
*' I am going to look for a certain fossil shell, 
or mineral, which is to be found on a particular 
hill — would you like to go with me?" He will 
be delighted — he will soon discover what you 
are in search of, and will beg as a favour that 
he may carry some specimens of it home for 
himself. The comparison of them, on his re- 
turn, with descriptions or engravings, will afford 
him real pleasure; and however little talent 
he may possess, an impulse will have been given 
to his mind* 

Many applications might be made of this 
illustration of the subject There is a fastidious 
delicacy attendant on these tastes, which flou- 
rishes best on a spare diet, and sinks under too 
great an abundance of nourishment. You may 
create a taste for science by means of the peb- 
bles in your garden walk, and destroy it by the 
possession of a museum. 

After all, there is nothing so likely to excite 
these tastes as possessing them ourselves, and 
associating our child with us in the pleasure we 
receive from them. The idea that we are con- 
stantly occupied about him may excite his gra- 
titude, but will not determine the direction of 
his inclinations. But if children see that our 
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interest is awakened, and our curiosity excited 
by the idea of making some new observation, 
or ascertaining some new fact, they will soon 
try to anticipate our discoveries. If they observe 
us interested in the cultivation of flowers, in 
watching the labours of the bee» or the meta- 
morphoses of insects, they will soon be delighted 
themselves witli these occupations. Example, 
emul,ation, curiosity — the most natural stimu- 
lants at an age when pleasure is so vividly en- 
joyed, and the idea of utility so indistinct-— 
will all act in unison. We often fatigue children 
by our continual instruction. Believing them- 
selves to be always under tuition, and estimated 
only by their acquirements, they experience a 
feeling of restraint, from which they are only 
too glad to escape. 

Their pleasure is entirely derived from the 
examination of the object presented to them ; 
and the introduction of any other motive only 
tends to disturb it. Even the praiseworthy 
desire of pleasing us will sometimes have this 
effect Instead of seeking to perform any pro- 
minent part ourselves, we should endeavour to 
keep up the interest which we have succeeded 
in exciting, without appearing to use any effort 
for this purpose. The nature of the mind of 
children, far less complicated in its construction 
than ours, does not admit of the action of a 
variety of motives; one single ruling passion 
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occupies them entirely for the moment : their 
whole soul is engrossed by one object ; and all 
those stimulants which might be of use at a 
later period — such as the love of praise, the 
fear of blame, or a conviction of the utility of 
science — present to them only so many consi^ 
derations entirely foreign to the interest by 
which they are at present absorbed, and serving 
only to distract their attention. This interest 
is perfect and entire only when they are so 
completely engrossed by the object of their ex-* 
amination as to forget both us and themselves ; 
and we may disturb it by the slightest inter- 
ruption — by a caress, a pleasantry, or even by 
our praises. 

After all, there is nothing in which one mind 
differs more from another, nothing in which 
greater individuality is displayed, than in the 
variety of tastes which we see predominating. 
The subject which interests us more deeply than 
any other, may, perhaps, have no charms for 
our children. But even if they do not receive 
pleasure from the same exercise of their facul* 
ties, they will have learnt from our example to 
exercise them in ^me way or other : they will 
have discovered that this exercise never fails to 
be productive of pleasure, a!nd will have con-« 
tracted a habit of investigation which may always 
be turned to accoimt; and which, having been 
formed and cultivated amidst physical objects, 
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will afterwards carry them on with safety through 
the region of moral ideas. 

The period, then, between five and seven be- 
comes particularly valuable, as affording us the 
means of preparing the child to take an interest 
in his future studies. Those pure and innocent 
tastes — from which so much of our happiness 
arises, which form the firmest barrier against 
the passions, and even throw a charm over the 
dry difficulties of science — may be traced to their 
source in the early amusements of childhood. 
If the child have never conceived an especial 
relish for certain objects, which might appear to 
us but little calculated to please him, he will 
receive a strong and durable impression from 
objects of sense alone. Gross pleasures, which 
have always a reality of existence in their way, 
and which therefore education has no need to 
foster, will alone form the subject of his thoughts, 
and the possession of them will be the sole aim 
of his intellectual exertions. In youth the call 
of the passions is loud, and in every age the 
whispers of vanity are heard; but the volatile 
imagination of childhood carries up with it in 
its soaring flight the charm 'of innocent tastes, 
and the inestimable comforts which are asso*^ 
ciated with them. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON THE FIRST EXERCISE OF THE REFLECTING 
AND REASONING FACULTIES. 

Having in the last chapter offered a few observ- 
ations on the different methods of awakening 
the attention, we come now to the consideration 
of the best mode of exercising it. In leading 
children to the exact observation of facts, we 
have done something towards the improvement 
of this faculty ; but still this is only a first step. 
If we would ascertain that this step has been 
made, and would encourage their farther pro- 
gress, we must attend carefully to the use they 
make of their newly-acquired power of speak- 
ing ; for language is the true medium both of 
Teflection and reasoning. We shall obtain 
clearer ideas on this subject, if we again pause 
for a moment, and cast a look back on the 
ground we have already passed over. Indeed, 
we can hardly avoid doing this whenever a 
fresh subject is brought before us ; for as the 
cause of every thing that we observe lies in the 
past, and its consequence^ in the future, our 
views of education can never be confined to 
any single period of life. 
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We must recollect that we left children at an 
age when their minds, as yet incapable of re- 
flection, are occupied by a succession of images. 
They do, indeed, make use of words in their 
intercourse with us ; but they do not, if I may 
so express myself, employ them internally, Ob- 
jects themselves, and not tiie signs by which 
they are represented, are presented to their 
minds; a natural consequence of their ex- 
treme vivacity, and almost entire want of re- 
flection. 

But the use of language is not confined to 
the communication of ideas. It enables, us also 
to arrest them, to fix them in the memory, and 
places them, to a certain degree, at our disposal. 
And hence do children obtain, what constitutes 
one of the greatest privileges of human nature, 
the power of commanding their attention. 
That intellectual education, which, by continu- 
ally exercising a child in this power, renders 
him more and morç master of it, is indeed of 
inestimable value ; and may be said to favour 
his moral, as well as intellectual developement. 
Though there can be no doubt of our being 
able to acquire this command over our atten- 
tion, we hardly seem aware of the extent of our 
power in this respect. Yet it is sufficiently 
proved, by the fact,* that an energetic appeal to 
this faculty is almost always successful. If 
children can be taught to excite, sustain, and 
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properly direct it, they will have learnt the 
secret of acquiring and retaining that authority 
over themselves, which is too frequently re- 
nounced. 

The progress which children make in the art 
of speaking may easily be connected with a spirit 
of inquiry and examination. Seeking eagerly 
for sympathy, they are delighted to impart their 
observations. Every new property in any object 
which attracts their attention affords an oppor- 
tunity — which should neither be neglected, nor 
embraced with too much display of eagerness — 
of explaining to them the meaning of new terms. 
But at the same time, thoiJ^h an enlarged voca^ 
bulary undoubtedly presents many advantages, 
it is desirable that the objects we seek to explain 
should be so familiar that their names may be 
jfrequently occurring. If children have felt the 
want of a particular term before they acquired 
it, they will soon learn to apply it naturally and 
correctly ; and their minds may then be usefully 
exercised, by requiring firom them a simple, 
but accurate description of any specified object; 
so accurate, that we may be able to recognize 
it without hearing its name. If they mention 
only such characteristics as are either vague in 
themselves, * or so general that they may be ap- 
plied indifferently to a variety of objects, we 
may, by naming one which we are sure is not 
what they intended to describe, lead them by de«- 
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grees to discover what it is that constitutes real 
distinction of character. Engravings relating to 
natural history are very useful as connected with 
these exercises, because they represent objects 
sufficiently alike, and yet sufficiently different, 
to afford examples of nice distinction. 

Great pains are sometimes taken to make 
children into little naturalists by teaching them 
to know at the first glance representations of 
animals from distant countries. As an amusing 
exercise of the imagination, this is all very well ; 
but as an exercise of their intellectual powers, 
it has no value. We are not surprised when 
they recognize an individual human face amongst 
many others ; and yet this is, in reality, much 
more difficult than to distinguish an elephant 
from a camel. If we wish to inspire them with 
the true spirit of the science we have in view, 
they must be required to describe accurately 
how one species of animal differs from another» 
But even at the very threshold of education we 
perceive traces of that system, which attaches 
far too much importance to mere knowledge 
and too litde to the developement of the intel- 
lect« 

A double advantage is obtained by the habit 
of questioning children ; their attention is di- 
rected both to the subject of our interroga-> 
tions, and to the words in which their answera 
are given. This cannot be done without the 
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aid of reflection;, and, in fact, reflection is 
nothing more than an act of the mind, by which 
it makes observations in order to form judg- 
ments, on what passes within itself. Now, when 
a child is anxious to select proper terms in 
speaking, he must understand and consider the 
idea he wishes to ex|»ress, and it is this reverting 
of the intellect to its own operations which con- 
stitutes reflection. 

Many other preparatory exercises of the mind 
may be connected with the use of language. 
Thus when a child calls an animal by its name, 
we may ask him (always taking care that we 
make use of such expressions as are within tlie 
compass of his understanding) how he knows 
that it is such an animal? whether it be a 
thing or a quality by which he distinguishes it ? 
and by this means lead the way to a familiar 
explanation of the difierence between a substan- 
tive and an adjective. In this manner the study 
of grammar, generally rendered so dry and me- 
chanical, might be greatly facilitated. 

No doubt chDdren have already acquired 
some notion of qualities, and consequently of 
abstract ideas. Even at two or three years old 
they made use of adjectives, though, of course» 
williout being aware of it, and merely to express 
their own feelings. And though they may have 
been led, by our requiring descriptions from 
them, to pay more attention to the terms they* 
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use, Still this has been only a task which they 
have fulfilled, not a voluntary effort It is only 
when they discover that the qualities of an ob- 
ject may alter its future condition (as, for in- 
stance, that if the wooden linch-pin of their 
little cart be broken, it must fall), that they begin 
to attach any importance to the exact meaning 
of such words. But after this discovery has 
been made, they must, almost necessarily, make 
use of mental language. Qualities considered 
apart from objects, and which can be indicated 
and understood only by means of words, are 
now recognized by them as causes ; and the 
more complicated the connection between cause 
and effect, the more necessary do they find the 
use of words in order to explain to themselves 
what they observe ; in short, they l)ecome rea- 
soning persons. 

Children of five or six years old do not, in 
general, possess a habit of reflection ; but this is 
not because they are incapable of it. I have 
myself seen a child, not five years old, suddenly 
become aware of the exercise of his memory. 
Though from his in&ncy, constantly acting 
from its impulse, he had never before been 
aware of its existence, when one day he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ^^ I am remembering I" and 
appeared to be absorbed in the contemplation 
of the past, which was thus presented to his 
mental vision. Such remarks as these indi- 
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cate to the instructor the moment for venturing 
on new experiments, and following up the deve- 
lopement of the faculties thus manifested. 

The same spirit of observation leads both to 
the verification of present facts, and to an 
inquiry into their causes. Perceiving that a 
change has taken place in some object, the 
child compares its present with its former 
state; and endeavours to find out why it has 
passed from the one to the other. An 'atten- 
tive examination of the circumstances attend- 
ing the change, may occasionally lead him to 
the truth ; but we must expect his conclusions 
to be often hasty and incorrect Not distin- 
guishing sufficiently between necessary and 
accidental effects, he will often require to be 
set right. But the wish to understand and 
explain to himself what he observes is al- 
ways to be desired^ and should be carefully 
encouraged. 

Hence it is that the study of nature, so well 
calculated to raise the heart of a child to his 
Creator, possesses such inestimable, advantages 
as regards his intellectual devolopement Every 
thing here speaks to his mind, and, by opening 
his eyes to what is passing around nim, gives 
rise to an innumerable variety of reflections. 
The different elements, generally so useful, yet 
at times so terrible to man; the ascent or 
descent of bodies, in the air; the difference in 
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the apparent size of objects according to the 
difference in their distance ; the regular return 
of day and night, summer and winter; the 
beautiftil spectacle of the star-bespangled sky ; 
in short, all the charms and wonders of nature, 
need only to be seen in order to afford a lesson 
to our pupil^ from which his mind must become 
enlightened and elevated. 
' But, however the consideration of effects, 
simply and apart from their causes, may teach 
children at this age to distinguish and define, 
they will soon require another exercise. The 
curiosity, which has been excited by such 
objects, affords the means of establishing a 
most valuable intercourse between them and 
their instructors ; in the course of which con* 
tinual opportunities will arise of favouring a 
developement of the intellect, proportioned to 
the age and powers of the pupil, always taking 
care that no exercise of his mind shall be con* 
tinned after he has ceased to derive from it 
any pleasure. He will soon perceive how 
much knowledge there is for him to acquire ; 
and even this is an important step, for com- 
plete ignorance is seldom aware of its own defi- 
ciencies. If wè^ find children observing nothing, 
or expressing no astonishment at what they 
observe, we can hardly have a stronger proof 
either of their apathy, or their extreme volati- 
lity : and every effort of education should be 
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direeted to the counteracting of these unfortu- 
nate diq>o8itions. 

Among the innumerable questions proposed 
by children^ there will no doubt be many which 
we are unable to answer; but, even when this 
is not the case, we should never, in replying, 
allow ourselves to enter into lengthened explana- 
tions. A word or two will often be sufficient to put 
them in the right track, and to make them per- 
ceive that, with a little reflection, they would have 
been able to solve the difficulty for themselves ; 
and these tew words, seasonably and judiciously 
sown, may produce in the end valuable fruit 
But time must be allowed for the mind thoroughly 
to digest an idea, before it can derive from it 
any nourishment. Even in our familiar conver- 
sations with our children, we must be careful 
not to proceed too fast; nor must we take it for 
granted that, because they comprehend a sub- 
ject when it is explained to them, they have 
therefore obtained a knowledge of all its bear- 
ings. It is not tin they are become perfectly 
familiar with an idea, that they feel any desire 
of following it up, and making it the medium 
of new acquisitions ; and till this happens, it is 
better to let the subject alone, and rather to run 
the risk of its being forgotten altogether, than 
to incur the danger of satiating the curiosity, or 
extinguishing the desire of instruction. 

But it' is impossible that some degree of 
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instruction should not result from this method. 
It may, indeed, be superficial ; but if it be cor- 
rect, as far as it goes, we ought to be satisfied. 
* A child who can give an accurate definition of 
a circle, though he may not understand any o£ 
its properties, is much more advanced than one 
who attaches no definite meaning to the word. 
The knowledge which I would recommend con- 
sists only of the materials for reflection, such as 
children unconsciously acquire for themselves, 
by guessing, hearing, and observing. All that 
I propose is, to assist in some degree the progress 
of nature ; and can any thing be more natural 
than that a father should converse vnûi his 
children, and take pleasure in imparting to them 
his own knowledge ? 

We are apt to forget, in our methodical mode 
of teaching, how much information children 
learn unintentionally; and how much advan- 
tage is derived from what is thus acquired. A 
variety of employment excites their moral powers; 
but a long continued demand on the attention 
only wearies and stupifies them ; and, though 
some degree of application is absolutely neces- 
sary, this alone will never give an energetic 
impulse to the mind. 

If we consider the subject in a general point 
of view, we can hardly doubt that children are 
endowed with such dispositions as are especially 
favourable to their moral and physical develope- 
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ment They are, indeed^ volatile to a fault ; far 
too easily led away by each successive impres- 
sion, and too completely under the influence 
of the feelings of the moment. But may we 
not obtain many useful hints from these very 
qualities ? Do they not point out to us the 
necessity of taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity, and every passing event, in order to 
&vour the growth of such dispositions and tastes 
as we are anxious to encourage ? And by so 
doing, we shall obtain for our children not only 
a multitude of innocent and interesting occupa- 
tions, but the simultaneous developement of all 
'the moral faculties. Ideas, at first fluctuating, 
become stable, and gradually grow up in mutual 
conformity together. 

Acquirements which have been delayed too long 
always remain in some measure incongruous and 
disjointed ; and though, perhaps, at a more ad- 
vanced age there maybe some advantage in culti- 
vating each branch. of instruction separately, or 
even confming the pupil to one single object, it 
should be our aim at this early period to endea- 
vour to spread a sort of slight network over the 
whole surface of knowledge, so as to enclose and 
connect together its various parts. By opening 
every channel to the understanding, and causing 
all the different streams of knowledge to flow 
through them, we are acting in conformity with 
the intentions of the. Creator; and using the 
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only means we possess of rendering every other 
idea subservient to the idea of Him. And in 
an earthly point of view, we are preparing the 
way for that spirit of universal knowledge, the 
demand for which seems the characteristic of the 
present age. 

In some of Miss Edgeworth's stories intended 
for childr^i, but which ought to be earnestly 
studied by all mothers, she has recommended, 
as an excellent exercise for the attention, the 
examination of such instruments as we are in 
tlie daily habit of employing. Children always 
take a deep interest in watching our use of 
scissors, pencils, rulers, compasses, &c^ particu^ 
larly if we are employing them in their service ; 
and, by allowing them to assist us in the exe- 
cution of some object, such as taking the exact 
measurement of a table, a desk, or even of the 
house itself (of which we may undertake to make a 
model according to some fixed proportions), a very 
agreeable introduction is presented for lessons 
in arithmetic or geometry. Such a practical 
commencement gives a substance and reality to 
theory which is singularly favourable to the sue* 
cess of instruction. 

From what has been said, it follows that an 
examination of material objects forms the most 
desirable exercise, in the first instance^ for the 
cultivation of the &culty of reflection. In the 
region of the physical world, every thing is clear. 
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certain, and palpable to the senses ; and hence 
children acquire here a precision of language, 
and a solidity of reasoning, which cannot be 
gained from the expression of moral ideas* 
Every thing is founded on reality ; every word 
has its individual type in nature; every com- 
parison is made between sensible objects or 
qualities. ; and hence the smallest error, either 
in the value of the terms, or the result of the 
comparisons is easily detected, and even tends to 
render these exercises more amusing to children. 
When they have arrived at a perfectly clear con- 
clusion, the correctness of which has been proved 
by the success of a practical operation, they feel 
that they have, by this manner of proceeding, 
been exercising a double power ; and they derive 
enjoyment from the developement of their moral 
and physical faculties. 

We must never forget that the desire of acti- 
vity, so natural to children, forms the source of 
all their most lively pleasures. This is undoubt- 
edly true, though they are not aware of it them- 
selves. They imagine that their enjoyment is 
derived from some particular object or amuse- 
ment ; while, in reality, it arises from the acti- 
vity which is thus excited. But, though attri- 
buting their pleasure to a wrong cause, they 
have obtained what they desired, and in seeking 
for it the powers of their mind are developed. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE TASTE FOR NATURE AND 
THE ARTS, AS MANIFESTED BY CHILDREN. 

Good sense, capacity, and knowledge, are so 
evidently required for the condnct of human 
life, that there cannot be two opinions as to the 
necessity of exercising the reasoning powers of 
children. Indeed, the importance of instruction 
in this respect is so universally acknowledged, 
that the most abundant assistance has been 
lavished on this part of education ; and almost 
every language abounds in valuable works, in 
which methodical plans are laid down for the 
prosecution of each particular study. But they 
are all silent as to the means of connecting this 
intellectual progress with those feelings which 
alone can animate its existence. The reciprocal 
influence of the mind and heart on each other 
is universally recognized ; yet this influence has 
never been sufficiently considered in our sys- 
tems of education, nor have the bearings of all 
its consequences been properly estimated. 

It seems to be generally imagined, that edu- 
cation has nothing to do with the feelings, ex- 
cept to prevent their becoming too powerful. 
Now, this would be perfectly true if we were 
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speaking only of that love of self . which is so 
frequently encouraged; but it is not the caise 
with respect to the love of others, and still less 
so with that love of God, whose peculiar pro- 
perty it is to be able to repress faults, and at the 
same time to add warmth to the affections. 

Besides, it is not enough that such feelings 
exist, or even that they manifest themselves in 
aetions : they must display themselves also in 
social intercourse ; for it is by this means that 
they act upon others, and increase their own 
charms and animation. This is constantly ex- 
perienced in society, where the power of being 
agreeable depends more on the feelings than on 
any other quality. For not only does talent owe to 
them its greatest energy, and eloquence its irre- 
sistible influence, but mediocrity even receives 
from them a power of pleasing and persuading: 
they alone are able both to raise the value of a 
feeble understanding, and to bestow on genius 
its most fascinating power. 

It will not be denied, that the first place 
must be assigned to the moral and religious 
feelings. We cannot, indeed, estimate too highly 
the efiect produced on the energy and vigour 
of the mind by firm principles ; on its sagacity 
and power of discrimination by the habit of 
searching into the innermost folds of the heart; 
and on its generous and liberal feelings by a 
tinge of enthusiasm. I feel, indeed, that these 
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sentiments are too sacred — tbat the love of God 
and of duty are feelings too holy — to be treated 
of in this place. The sutgect now under consi- 
deration relates to a far inferior, though, at the 
same time^ very important object-^the cultivation 
of the intellectual powers. Religion, morality, 
dignity of character, require no other motives 
than what they are themselves able to supply; 
and it seems a sort of pro&nation to make use of 
them to further our particular views. In edu- 
cation, as in every other noble undertaking, they 
present us with the most certain and efficacious 
means of obtaining success; yet, to consider 
them always as means would be lowering their 
proper value. 

But other feelings exist, pleasingandinteresting 
in themselves, which, without seeming so directly 
connected with religion and morality, exercise 
a powerful influence on the developement of the 
mind. Amongst these, there is one, which, on 
a first view, appears so &r above the reach of 
children at this early age, that I am almost 
afraid of naming it ; I allude to a taste for the 
beautiful. Accustomed to attribute to this feel- 
ing all the exquisite pleasure we derive from 
nature and art, we are unwilling to recognize it 
in what seems to us the ridiculous delight which 
children receive from a thousand frivolous ob- 
jects. But we deceive ourselves in yielding to 
this unjust feding of contempt ; and, influenced 
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by an arrogant assumption of superiority, we 
refuse to acknowledge one of the noblest gifts of 
heaven, because it is conc^dbd under a childish 
farm. 

Yet these emotions, so entirely unconnected 
with the presenration of physical existence^ afford 
the strongest proofs of heavenly origin; and, 
from their never being £elt by the inferior ani- 
mals, seem to ratify our claim to a higher 
rank of beings. It is perfectly natural that 
education should^ in an especial manner, attend 
to the cultivation of these high attributes, which 
are peculiar to man ; and she ouffht to rejoice 
when she perceives them adready displaying 
themselves in the child. 

Why, then, should not the &culty of admira- 
tion, so lively at this early age, and the dis-* 
position to enjoy such pleasures as are c6mpletely 
unconnected either with physical institicts or 
selfish vanity, be assiduously cultivated ? Per- 
haps it may be said that it would be better to 
delay this cultivation, till the admiration can be 
exercised on objects more deserving of its atten- 
tion. But, without stopping to inquire how such 
objects are to be distinguished, I assert, that by 
so doing, we shall run great risk of stifling the 
disposition altogether. If we refuse our sym- 
pathy to the only feelings of admiration which 
can be really experienced by children, they 
will soon learn to be ashamed of tliem, and. 
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forsaking them, will return to coarser plesr 
sureSé 

Yet the noble nature of this &culty is mani« 
fested, even as it displays itself in children! 
and we may already remark how much purer 
is its source than that which gives rise to phy- 
sical enjoyments. Give a child a cake, and no 
doubt he will be pleased; he may even show 
some degree of emotion ; but there is nothing of 
gaiety in the eagerness with which it is de- 
voured. But present him with some amusing 
object, or toy, and his joy will burst forth in 
exclamations, or animated gestures; and all 
around him will be called upon to partake in 
his delight. The faculty of admiration tends 
to expand and ameliorate the heart; it is a 
social, even a religious, feeling, leading us to 
harmonize with our fellow-creatures, and ele- 
vating our thoughts to God. 

A taste for what is beautiful will, moreover, 
prepare the mind for that contemplative dis- 
position, with which so many brilliant and ex- 
cellent qualities may be associated. The viva- 
city of children at this age is so great, and their 
attention so much absorbed by outward objects, 
that as yet they show little tendency to this 
disposition. But we see from the pleasure they 
have in expressing their feelings, that the im- 
pressions they receive are not unnoticed by 
them ; and, by leading them to describe these 
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impressions, we accustom them, to reflect on 
their own sensations, and to enter, occasionally, 
into their own minds. 

It is true that their taste and ours do not at 
all agree; and that what excites their admira- 
tion very often has no charms for us. Their 
pleasures are all derived from sensation ; they 
are pleased with a decided contrast of lively 
colours; or their imagination is struck by some 
solitary, brilliant, object; but they seldom take 
general views. They have no idea either of 
harmopy, or infinity; and therefore receive no 
pleasure from any thing which either fades 
away in colours delicately shading off, or is lost 
in the vagueness of distance. When we speak 
of beauty, taken in its most enlarged sense, we 
mean, by the term, a general impression, a 
whole, created in. our minds by the èontempla* 
tion of the objects of our admiration. But with 
children, the general effect passes unobserved, 
and the details only arrest their attention ; and 
hence we have no difficulty in discovering why 
their admiration is seldom excited by rural 
scenery. Yet they do already receive from it 
many pleasur^^; and are thus, unconsciously, 
becoming capable of feeling, at some future 
period, the whole force of its charms. The 
imitative arts better suit the present state of 
their imagination; but even these must be ex* 
pressly adapted to their taste; they have a 
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theory peculiar to themselves^ and whatever is 
bright and gay, is to them beautiild. It is 
ornamented, not beautiful nature, which diey 
admire. This is well understood by the makers 
of toys ; they know that gilded coaches, brightly 
coloured figures, imitations far more splendid 
than the original models, are what delight young 
children. And why should they not be allowed 
to have their own fine arts ? If we require firom 
the sculptor, the painter, and even the poet, to 
produce for us those pleasing impressions which 
are so seldom afforded by real life, and to make 
them at the same time both more striking in 
their effect, and more frequent in theh* occur-- 
rence, why should not children be permitted 
to exercise the same privilege ? and why should 
not the arts be made to correspond to their 
natural emotions, as well as to the inmost feel^ 
ings of our souls ? 

As the pleasure of children consists almost 
entirely in activity, they are much more de- 
lighted with little images, figures in relief, or 
any detached objects, which they can move 
about and arrange as they like, than with mere 
pictures. Every thing about them partakes of 
a dramatic character. The first poetry which 
they relish, is that which describes actions* To 
juorality and reflections they are entirely hidif- 
ferent. But poetry and music combined, in all 
their primitive simplicity; heroic and warlike 
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narratives sung to simple. but striking airs, will 
excite in the youngest children transports of 
joy — energy — even inspiration. And I am 
astonished that so agreeable and certain a me- 
thod of inspiring generous sentiments and a 
noble enthusiasm is not more frequently em- 
ployed. 

We often treat with contempt the delight 
expressed by children^ and thus wither in the 
bud their feelings of admiration, from a false 
and absurd notion that we should encourage 
only a chaste and correct taste. But in what 
does such a taste consist? In a delicate sense 
of propriety — a correct estimate of propor- 
tions — a nice perception of harmony — and 
how can such a taste have been acquired by 
children? Your censures, far from creating 
the elements of good taste in their minds, will 
only tend to destroy those agreeable sensations 
which might have contributed to its formation. 
If they are allowed to admire nothing but what 
is justly entitled to admiration, they will con- 
sider only what judgment they are expected to 
form ; their impressions will no longer be pure 
and tranquil; and, in order to be more certain 
that they are right, they will endeavour to read 
in your countenance what they ought to feel. 

Let us, then, be very careful not to throw any 
restraint over the enjoyments of children, but 
allow them freely to abandon themselves to the 
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simple impressions natural to their age; and 
above all let us never endeavour to shackle 
them by the imposition of our own ideas. If 
we oblige them to find beauty, where for them 
it has no existence, we produce only an affecta- 
tion, by which all their natural impulses will be 
restrained. Besides, their pleasure does not 
really arise from bad taste. What they admire 
is pretty in itself, though it may be faulty in 
its proportions, and may not be a correct repre- 
sentation of any real object. Their present en- 
joyment is derived from the most simple of all 
concords — an agreeable sensation united to a 
pure pleasure — but from a combination of such 
concords, the most beautiful harmony will, in 
time, be produced. 

On this account, I am not disposed to agree 
with Mrs. Hamilton, when, in her valuable 
work «on education, she finds fault with the too 
frequent use made by nurses of the word pretty 
to children. She wishes that, as soon as the 
beauty of any object has arrested their atten- 
tion, their thoughts should be directed to its 
utility, by an explanation of its various advan- 
tages and properties. It is all very well to 
excite their interest about these things, if it be 
possible. All I entreat is, that they may also 
be allowed to enjoy, for one moment, the plea- 
sure arising from mere simple beauty. Our 
Heavenly Father himself loves beauty, and has 
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not, without some motive, adorned the flowers 
and birds which He has created with such 
brilliant colours. In all the prodigal luxury of 
beauty diffused over the face of nature, there 
is, no doubt, a secret purpose of leading our 
thoughts to Him. 

It is our earnest wish to preserve children 
from vanity and frivolity; innumerable little 
stories have been written with this view and, 
as far as vanity is concerned, this is perfectly 
right But how distinct is the love of what is 
beautiful, arising solely from our internal 
sensations, from the feeling of vanity, which 
thinks of nothing but the opinion of others ! 
And as to frivolity, it is not easy to define what 
is meant by the word ; every thing in human 
existence, which is not absolutely necessary, may 
be called frivolous. The wishes of each suc- 
cessive age appear frivolous to those who have 
passed on to the next period ; and the time will 
come when every thing, which has not con- 
tributed to promote the only true object of oux 
existence, will so appear to us. 

If by useless, is meant that which does not 
lead to the end, whatever it may be, which we 
have proposed to ourselves, a child may be 
easily made to understand that an object which 
is only pretty, is of no use but to be looked at; 
and that if he spoil it, the single purpose for 
which it was intended is destroyed. He will 
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soon learn to prefer more solid and useful play- 
things, such as may be employed in various 
ways, and safely handled and moved without 
danger of being ^spoiled or broken. In this 
way we may lead him to prefer utility, without 
throwing any restraint over his feelings, or 
incurring the risk of hereafter contradicting 
ourselves. If, after we have talked much to 
him on the subject, and taken great pains to 
make him despise every thing 'that is useless, 
we wish him to l^earn music, and, discouraged 
by its difficulties, he asks what is the use of it, 
how shall we answer him ? 

If we had'theipower of determining at what 
precise moment each successive developement 
should take place, it would be perfectly right 
to begin with what is indispensable. But this 
is not the case. The manifestation of the facul- 
ties is governed by an order, which is not, as 
it would seem to* us, required by absolute neces- 
sity. If the proper chords have not been struck 
before a certain age, they can never afterwards 
be made to vibrate. How many people do we 
continually meet vnih, who observe nothing — 
feel nothing — and are totally incapable of re- 
ceiving any lively or original impressions ! 
Cold, dry, and calculating — they fatigue us 
by the monotony of their opinions, and all their 
determinations are influenced either by their 
vanity, their interest, or their party spirit; we 
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know beforehand what they will think or feel: 
their hearts never beat in unison with ours; 
nor are they, ever moved by that instantaneous- 
sympathy which would unite us even to an 
enemy. Should we not, then, endeavour to cul- 
tivate in our children that sensibility, the want 
of which deprives us both of an abundant 
source of happiness, and a powerful means of 
pleasing? 

The perception of what is beautiful, like the 
£iculty of reason, is more easily developed by 
means of objects than of ideas; and if we engage 
children to describe the impressions they receive 
from them, a natural transition is made from 
one of these exercises to the other : the object of 
their examination is material, but in the attempt 
to define sensations, their occupation becomes in 
some degree a literary one. .After having been 
exercised for some time in this manner, they 
will begin to receive pleasure from written de-^ 
scriptions ; they will have acquired an interest 
both in nature itself, and in such works of 
the imagination as afford descriptions of its 
beauties. 

It has always been considered one part of a 
complete education to render the pupil capable 
of enjoying the pleasure derived from the fine 
arts. But the happiness arising from a sense of 
the beauties of nature is so great, that the cul- 
tivation of this taste ought to form a prominent 
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object in every system of education. Nothing' 
is more easy than to create it : in feet, eveiy 
thing wonld seem to have been prepared on 
purpose for its formation and encouragement. 
The most delightful objects are offered to our 
view on all sides, and by means of sympathy 
children may soon be taught to appreciate 
them ; for if you sympathize in their pleasures, 
they will soon learn to associate themselves in 
yours. If you have shown an interest in what 
pleases them, if you have observed with them 
all the particulars which have especially at- 
tracted their notice, you may by degrees lead 
them to more enlarged views — to the admira- 
tion oÇ beauty as. a great whole. The rainbow 
with all its lively colours ; the masses of cloud 
edged with gold; the sun setting over the wide 
ocean; in short every thing in creation cal- 
culated to excite their admiration, should be 
carefully pointed out to them. The more their 
attention is directed to the forms, the sounds, 
the colours, of the scene around us, the more 
evidently will they perceive the innumerable 
sources of pleasure prepared for us by Divine 
Goodness ; the more will their minds be ele- 
vated, and their hearts opened to religious 
impressions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEVELOPEMENT OF THE SOCIAL QUALITIES. 

If 

We have still some observations to offer on this 
second period of infancy, before we enter on 
the more serious and obligatory part of educa- 
tion. What particularly distinguishes the inter- 
val between the ages of five and seven, is, that 
it presents a sort of neutral ground on which 
the primitive instincts of infancy are encountered 
by the new-born faculty of reason. Infancy, 
as it passes away, beholds manhood approach- 
ing in the distance. Hence it is, that this 
period is of all others the most favourable for 
preserving all that is desirable of the disposi- 
tions of the earliest age, by uniting them with 
those which succeed. We have already shown 
how we may avail ourselves of the faculties of 
sympathy and imagination, in order to create a 
spirit of examination and a taste for nature and 
the fine arts. We shall now proceed to point 
out the advantages to be derived from these 
faculties in that, no less important part of 
intellectual education, which has for its ob- 
ject the developement of the social qualities. 
But, when we have to treat of our conduct 
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towards our fellow-creatures, the education of 
the mind and heart become so closely united, 
that it is hardly possible to separate them ; and 
in directing our children we mu^t take advan- 
tage of the double light afforded by sentiment 
and reason. 

We have already remarked in what an extra- 
ordinary manner our feelings seem to be un- 
derstood by infants, even while yet in the 
cradle. The impression ptckiuced on them by 
the human countenance is one of the most 
remarkable effects of instinct ; but of an instinct 
extremely evanescent in its nature, and often 
succeeded by an almost total indifference as to 
any fatigue or trouble they may occasion to 
others. Some traces of it may still be perceived 
in the very decided liking or aversion, which 
they evince for particular individuals: Their 
judgment, always biassed by a degree of self- 
regard, depends on the dispositions which they 
discover in others towards themselves ; and they 
soon learn to turn such discoveries to' their own 
advantage. Seeking, not only to free them- 
selves from all control, but even to domineer 
over others, they understand exactly how far 
they may venture with different persons ; and, 
whilst they are good and obedient with their 
parents, will be wilful, obstinate, and capricious 
with their nurses. I have seen a little girl 
■^sume three or four different characters ac- 
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cording to the persons she was with; and tfai» 
Aot from hypocrisy, but merely from the impulse 
of the moment. 

This quickness of perception in children, 
forms the commencement of a species of know-* 
ledge, which, arising at first from instinct> may 
easily become au intellectual quality. By fre^' 
quently qtiestiofting children as to \^hat ûi(fy 
have discoi^ered of the sentiments of pafticiilar 
iiMividualâ, we lead them to direct theiï* atten^ 
tion to the feelings of others, and are thus 
conferring upon them a great benefit. Were 
the art of reading the countenance morepraiH 
tised, it would soon put an end to all affectation, 
and exaggerated pi^etensions. It wouM lead 
people to pause in time, before they made use 
of expi^essions, either useless in themselves, or 
calculated to give offence. When a person is 
spoken of as tiresome, tedious, or anxious to 
show off his own good qualities, we may be 
assured he is deficient in that most valuable 
quality, the faculty of observation. 

Thete is a sort of benevolent sagacity, which 
may be termed an instinct far oar neighbimf; 
a sort of sympathetic faculty, by which our 
feelings seem to be transferred into the soul of 
others, and to repel, or receive, every thing for 
them. This ifistinct is indispensable to the 
character of a woman : and the man who wants 
it must always be deficient in tact. But it 
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cannot be cultivated without the assistance of 
that sympathy, which we too frequently allow 
to perish from neglect 

Whence is it that children so often manifest 
a degree of shy timidity almost amounting to 
rudeness? That they have such an aversbn 
to strangers, and feel so much restraint in their 
ptesence? These questions cannot be answered 
without some degree of reproach being thrown 
upon education, as in great measure the cause 
of these effects. 

In order to give more weight to the innu- 
merable injunctions with which we overwhelm 
children, we are accustomed to appeal to the 
opinions or authority of others, we are conti- 
nually repeating, " What will people say if you 
behave, or speak, in that manner ? If any one 
were to enter the room now, what would they 
think of your appearance?" &c. &c. After 
such admonitions as these, can we be surprised 
that children should dread the appearance of 
these supposed severe censors ? 

If there were no other reason why this mode 
of correction should be avoided, the considera- 
tion that it will influence children only when 
they are in society — that it will have no 
eflfect on their conduct when they are alone, — 
ought to be sufficient to deter us from making 
use of it. How do children, in other matters^ 
find out what is displeasing to those around 
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them ? Most likely from an inward feeling of 
what is disagreeable to themselves ; a feeling, 
of which we might make use on many other 
occasions. A natural taste for order and 
elegance — the indirect consequence of that 
love of the beautiful, which is so often entirely 
free from any personal consideration — is inhe- 
rent in our breasts. Let us take advantage of 
this by making children, especially little girls, 
take an active part in some occupation requiring 
an exercise of their taste; such as arranging 
a jar of flowers, or the furniture in the 
room, or the plants in the garden; let us 
accustom them to wish every thing to be placed 
in the best manner possible, and this wish will 
naturally and innocently extend itself to their 
own appearance ; and will influence their coun- 
tenance, their manner,. and their actions, both 
when they are alone and when they are in 
company. 

But we should most particularly avoid 
making children anxious as to the opinion of 
others, where our object is to cultivate a really 
social disposition. Nothing tends so much to 
throw a restraint over their actions, as the idea 
that all their movements are watched and cri- 
ticised. Either their vanity is excited, by the 
hopes they entertain of being admired ; or an 
awkward constraint takes possession of them, 
and their fear of being blamed makes their 
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Wishes extend only to exemption from re- 
proach. 

Mutual gbod ^1 foruM the only tie beWeenc 
the beings whom God has created, and the 
only true social spirit arises from benevolence. 
The same feeling which, under the name o£ 
philanthropy, carries the light of civilization t® 
distant regions, and under that of Christian 
diarity relieves misery, corrects vice, and diffuses 
every where the blessings of reli^on, may be 
exercised even on the most trifling occasîoifô, and 
may be displayed in a narrow circle of society 
gcs^well as in a more enlarged one. Though 
we msty not have any general control over the 
fete of others, we may, by the exercise of this 
feeling, render happier those moments of their 
lives over which we have any influence. Free 
from all self-interested views, it forbids us either 
to make use of any low motives'in our endeavours 
to please our fellow-creatures, or to contribu<le 
to their temporary gratification at the sacrifice 
of their eternal interests. If, instead of a selfish 
desire of admiration, we could inspire children 
li^ith a wish to oblige others, we should be 
much more certain to make them agreeable, 
and the effect on the heart would be far more 
desirable. Those very faults which so oft^d 
annoy us in their manners frequently arise from 
their feeling ill at ease ; from the want of an in- 
ward impulse, from the fear of blame, and from 
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their feeling unable to doanytbing deserving of 
praise. All their native charms are destroyed 
by their anxious solicitude as to the effect they 
may produee. 

The great disadvantage under which chil- 
dren labour is, that, conscious of their weak 

.and dependent stat^, they feel how few means 
they possess of rendering themselves agreeable 

.to older people. Services, trifling in tbem- 

•selyes, and of a merely physical nature, are all 
of which they are capable. But even these 
should be dedired and encouraged: nothing 
which can possibly influence the direction of 

.the tlioughts should be considered unimportant 

;in education. Teach your child to be on the 
watch to show some little attention to, a visiter* 
The offer of a screen, or a chair, any ,act of 
courtesy, however trifling, willestablish a pleasing 

. and friendly connection between them. The child 
will imagine that he has conferred an obligation, 
which he could never have supposed he had 

cdone by making the finest bow in the world; 

:his countenance will expand, and his benevo- 
lent feelings be excited. Nor is he always 
mistaken in supposing that he has given plea- 
sure; for so great are the charms of this age, 

:that we Are touched and affected by the slight- 

jÉst mark of prepossession, and the merest 
trifles please in those who have nothing greater 
to offer. 
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But in the domestic circle something more 
than this is to be desired. Children should be 
early accustomed to feel and to understand what 
is passing around them. Innumerable oppor- 
tunities of developementare lost by the habit of 
not attending to what is going on ; they become 
listless and idle, and, consequently, troublesome. 
But, by encouraging them at times to express 
their own thoughts, others would be excited in 
their minds, and they would, very probably, be- 
come less indifiPerent to the fear of wearying 
. their parents, did they more frequently enjoy 
the pleasure of interesting them. 

We are too apt to forget that what is most 
important is not always the easiest, and that it 
may often be delayed for a time without any dis- 
advantage. We say, ^^ let us, in the first place, 
prevent our children from being troublesome, 
and afterwards try to make them agreeable. 
Let us first teach them to be just, and afterwards 
to be generous." All this would be very well 
if the developement of their different faculties 
were governed by the laws of general utility ; 
but, unfortunately, this is not the case. Nothing 
but the pleasure of displaying a kind feeling, 
can make up to them for the loss of noise and 
activity; nothing but the gratification of being 
able to give something themselves, console 
them for the loss of an object which afforded 
them amusement* Their existence cannot re- 
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main inactive ; it must expand in some direction 
or other ; and, hence, we often find it easier to 
obtain from them a great sacrifice than a more 
trifling one, if the former require active exer- 
tion, and the latter involve only a simple pri- 
vation. 

one of the first effects of a benevolent dispo- 
sition is shown by the pleasant manner in which 
children reply to the questions addressed to 
them by older persons ; and, surely, an effect so 
agreeable deserves to have its cause sought for 
and encouraged. 

A mother should sedulously endeavour to 
make herself agreeable to her children ; to make 
herself at times their companion, without think- 
ing it necessary to be always moralizing, 
reproving, or even instructing them. By con- 
versing openly and fi^eely with them, she will 
both form and expand their minds, and impart 
to them some of her own feelings ; and an oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded her of obtaining a clearer 
insight inio their character, and a better idea of 
the best mode of influencing them. To listen 
patiently to children, — to enter into the origin- 
ality of their ideas, — to discover the meaning 
which is often concealed under their whimsical 
expressions, — to sympathize in their imagina- 
tion, and, if we can do so without compromising 
our dignity and good sense, to display some- 
thing of this quality ourselves, f— such are the 
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iPoeiuiiS by which we are most likely to succeed 
.in jr^nd^ringour children agreei^ble* 

If jtbey.fanpy^that we are amusing ourselves 
with them really for our own gratification, they 
are delighted; a thousand lively sallies es- 
cape from them, and ideas are elicited froQi 
their minds, which we should never have sus- 
pected, pf existing there, a|id which, very likely, 
(did not prQvipusly exist, .but arose from the 
JmpuJ^e of the moment. What a mistaken aus- 
terity ^hat is, .which would teach us to look 
upon the art of conversing agreeably as usele^ 
rond tç^ing I How is it possible to undervalue 
the^pleasing qualities of the mind, when we ob- 
serve how much they contribute to the diffusion 
of innocent pleasure? Do we not see that at the 
recital of an interesting anecdote, or a stiîkmg 
circumstance, die old, the siek, even the afflicted, 
throw off. for a moment the burden of their 
pi^Uif^l e3(istence, and are wqu to forget their 
sorrows by the effect of that happy art, which 
<»an invest' the most trifling details of every-day- 
life with grace and interest? 

Fpr the cultivation of much more useless 
jtalents, we supply children with masters in 
. abund^mce ; but for that of conversation, — the 
most charming of any, — the most frequendy 
called into exercise, — çmd the one which seems 
more than any other to belong peculiarly to 
the individual, we take no pains whatever. We 
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cannot) indeed, at this very eady age, do more 
than prepare the way for its future cultivation ; 
but something might be done by education to- 
wards this preparation. In the imagination of 
children, which bestows life upon every object, 
and brings every thing into action ; and in that 
disposition — so rarely to be met with in older 
persons — which leads them to choose the sub- 
jects and colouring of their pictures from nature, 
rather than from social life, there is much that 
might be cultivated with great future advantage. 
But even when they are most agreeable, let 
us beware of praising children on this account. 
No sooner is their self-love excited, than all 
their natural charms vanish, and are superseded 
by pretension and affectation. A judicious 
mother will reserve her commendations for the 
virtuous efforts of the will, and not lavish them 
on graceful mannei*s, a sprightly sally, or even 
a display of feeling. Nothing has any real 
merit in her eyes which has not been obtained 
at the expense of some sacrifice. Let her show 
that she has received an agreeable impression 
from any thing her children have said or done, 
and the idea that they have either amused her 
or touched her feelings will be sufficient en- 
couragement. A smile, or a caress, will be con- 
sidered an ample reward for a bon^mot^ or a 
sensible remark. 
^ There is another reason why the faculty of 
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sympathy in children so soon loses much of its 
power. We are too frequently in the habit of 
adopting, especially towards boys, a tone of 
contemptuous familiarity, and of permitting our 
gaiety to degenerate into rudeness. Unable to 
distinguish what is intended for pleasantry from 
what is meant to be serious, — humiliated by 
the idea that they are treated with ridicule, — 
half- offended, and little disposed to be amused, 
— they experience at times a bitter feeling, which 
is only aggravated by our afterwards insulting 
their wounded pride. Nothing can be more 
injurious than this kind of bantering ; we should 
either joke with them openly and fairly, or talk 
to them sensibly, as to our equals ; this not only 
pleases them, but seems to inspire them with 
a presentiment of moral dignity. 

To preserve peace and harmony amongst a 
number of young children constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties of education,- and we almost 
always find that when this is accomplished, it 
is in those families where a general tone of 
gentleness and politeness prevails. If children 
are treated in a joking manner by their parents, 
they do not venture to reply to them in the 
same style ; but they make amends to them- 
selves for this forbearance, and for the vexation 
they have felt, by exercising a spirit of bantering 
towards their brothers and sisters; and pos- 
sessing no tact, their raillery is perfectly un- 
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restrained, and devoid both of taste and good 
feeling. Having once acquired this habit, their 
teachers will hereafter be the objects of their 
ridicule ; the spirit will spread itself through a 
whole class of pupils, and the best fruits of 
education may by this means be destroyed. 

Children are for the most part so disposed to 
be contented with their lot, that they generally 
bear with cheerfulness those natural privations, 
the disadvantages of which they are fully able to 
understand. We find even the blind, the lame, 
and the deaf and dumb, quite as happy as other 
children, provided they are not exposed to hu- 
miliating comparisons. 

In considering the effects produced on child- 
ren by the instinct of imitation, we may observe 
that it acts most powerfully where the greatest 
approach to equality exists in their present 
or future destinations. Tlierefore, although it is 
always more prudent to suppose the existence of 
danger from example, this danger is in reality 
far from being equally great in all cases. When 
we reflect how continually they come in contact 
with servants, we might naturally imagine that 
chilâren would be inclined to follow their ex- 
ample. But, generally speaking, they seldom 
take as models those who differ much from 
them either in age or situation. Their several 
masters, however much they may be prepos- 
sessed in favour of their own peculiar talents, 
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•seldom succeed in imparting their own moral im-i 
pressions to their pupils. Children soon under- 
stand bow to make allowance for professional 
prejudice, or the personal interest which they 
impute to those who harangue them. And hence 
it is, that we ourselves, notwithstanding the 
equality of rank, and reciprocity of affection, 
existing between us and our children, labour 
under some disadvantages from our vocation as 
parents» They feel that it is our duty to re- 
prove, and theirs to listen with an air of sub- 
mission, and that both parties are continually 
called upon to act the same parts over and over 
again. 

On the other hand, the dominion which child- 
ren exercise over each other is almost un- 
bounded. Whatever may be the difference in 
thçir future destination, it vanishes before their 
present community of feeling and equality of 
situation. Their influence over each other must 
therefore be either very dangerous or highly 
useful ; and by obtaining the direction of it, we 
secure to ourselves the advantage of a most 
powerful instrument in education. 

This circumstance accounts for the continu- 
ally increasing success of infant schools. In 
these institutions a sort of reciprocal moral in- 
struction takes place. Orders exactness, obe- 
dience, truth, justice, civility, are communicated 
from one child to another by the force of ex- 
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ample ; and from the external imitation of these 
qualities, a real feeling of.them is soon produced. 
And in the same manner, as regards their lessons, 
it is often possible to fix the attention of a num- 
ber of children upon objects, in which it would 
have been very difficult to interest a single child. 
Every subject of examination whidi is proposed 
to them becomes a sort of earnest amusement, 
and engages their whole attention ; and the in- 
terest which one child begins to take in it is 
communicated to all. 

Though we are not able to make the same 
use of the powerful influence of example in do- 
mestic education, we possess immense resources 
in the strong mutual affection of parents and 
children ; and were these all brought into ac- 
tion, we have every reason to suppose that the 
good effects — especially in the early years of 
childhood — of that divine institution, a familv, 
would fer surpass those of the most perfect hu- 
man institution. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE ADVANTAGE OF REGULAR LESSONS. 

In order to avoid the danger of adopting erro- 
neous systems of education, we should constantly 
bear in mind the conditions essential to the 
undertaking. What must we do to insure our 
success ? We must in the first place give bur 
attention to the child, as such, and in the next 
prepare him for his future state of manhood. 
But from these two conditions a third necessa- 
rily arises J that of cultivating such qualities 
as, by giving us a hold upon him, will afford us 
hereafter the means of influencing his character. 
He must thus be considered under three different 
points of view : as the present child, the future 
man, and as in a state of transition from one of 
these characters to the other; that is, as the 
pupil to be educated. 

What then does a child, in his natural state, 
without any reference to the future, require? 
Activity, enjoyment, liberty. A child devoid 
of gaiety is like spring without sunshine, or a 
butterfly without wings. He possesses none of 
that elasticity of mind which both arises from his 
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bodily health, and tends to preserve it. He should 
also be endowed with such feelings of kindness 
and affection as will procure for him the assist- 
ance which his present want of strength re- 
quires. From a consideration for his own safety, 
arises the necessity of obedience, without which 
he cannot be preserved from danger ; and from 
his eager pursuit of pleasure spring innumerable 
opportunities of intellectual developement, all 
tending to multiply his sources of enjoyment. 
But he feels no need of such instruction as ex- 
acts a certain amount of study; he does not 
wish for it, and the trouble necessary for its 
acquisition appears to him useless. 

And, indeed, even as regards the future, 
sedentary occupations, such as lessons, may not 
at first sight seem necessary at this early age. 
It is an acknowledged fact, that a healthy child 
of seven years old would be able to learn in one 
year all that other children, of the same age, 
had been four years in acquiring. But, though 
I do not deny the truth of this assertion, ex- 
perience proves that the child of seven years 
old, who has hitherto been entirely untaught, 
will not often be found in a teachable disposition ; 
and this fact is worthy of our serious attention. 

It was formerly too much the custom in every 
system of education to consider only the future 
man; and the consequence was that the child 
,was nothing but a pupil, overwhelmed with stu- 
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dies, and treated with harshness ; and unless 
nature^ owing to the fortunate negligence of 
instructors, regained her rights by stealth, the 
strength of the young plant was prematurely 
exhausted, and it became weak and unhealthy. 

Rousseau however effected a beneficial change 
in this respect, and procured for children the 
restitution of their rights. But his admirers 
ran into the opposite extreme. Following, or 
imagining they followed, the plan laid down in 
Emile^ they entirely neglected the formation of 
the character ; their pupils became indeed men; 
but rude, ungovernable, and totally unfit to 
live with their fellow men. 

The disadvantages of this plan were so great 
and so apparent, that a remedy was necessarily 
sought fur; and as the old road had already 
been condemned, some middle path was to be 
struck out. By retaining the principle of go- 
verning children only by the laws of their own 
free will and pleasure, yet at the same time 
taking care to bestow upon them, imknown to 
themselves, those rudiments of instruction which 
were found to be indispensable, it was imagined 
that a happy method had been devised of re- 
conciling the two systems. Hence arose a mul- 
titude of little inventions and stratagems for 
communicating knowledge to children under 
the disguise of amusement. But, besides the 
deficiency of this system in many other respects^ 
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it was wanting in what is absolutely essential to 
the success of every plan — truth. 

By pretending to have an end in view which 
is not our real object, we lose both the respect 
and love of children. Suppose, for instance, a 
mother wishes- to commence the instruction of 
her child by teaching him to read. How does 
she set about the task? Having made her 
preparatory arrangements, she tells him that she 
has got a new and amusing game to show him. 
Coloured ivory counters, pictures of animals, or 
flowers on cards, smart gay-looking books, are 
produced to captivate his imagination. For a 
time he is completely the dupe of all this arti- 
fice; and, as long as the attraction of novelty 
remains, comes with eagerness to his, lesson. 
But in a little while he finds it more entertain- 
ing to Mary the sounds of the different letters, 
and when A is pointed out to him, will call it 
O ; or he will amuse himself with performing 
some feat of agility between the naming of each 
letter, or will choose rather to build houses with 
the cards than put them to their proper use. 
His mother, wishing to preserve the idea of 
amusement, and yet at the same time to accom- 
plish the end she has in view, endeavours, with 
an ill-assumed gaiety, to recall his wandering 
attention; but he sees through her purpose, 
and while taking care to frustrate it, derives 
entertainment from her vexation; and a disr 
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position most deplorable in itself, but the in- 
evitable consequence of such a system of de- 
ception, is thus fostered. Declare openly your 
intention of teaching, and the child soon sub- 
mits; — his respect for you is even augmented; 
but if you try to deceive him with a false pre- 
text, he will cling to your pretended object with 
determined obstinacy, and will oblige you to 
preserve your consistency by making that really 
an amusement which you announced as such. 

These remarks will equally apply to the vari- 
ous instructive games which have been invented 
for children of every age with tlie intention of 
lessening the difficulties of learning. As I have 
before asserted, the most essential point is, in 
the first place, to inspire children with such 
tastes as will lead them to derive pleasure from 
their studies; and, in the next, to gi^i^e them 
that command over themselves which will render 
them capable of application even to subjects in 
which their taste is not interested. But by 
having recourse to games for instruction, both 
these objects are lost. The interest of the child 
is engrossed, not by the subject on which it is 
intended that he should be instructed, but by 
his hopes and fears as to the result of the game; 
and the volatile gaiety inspired by this amuse- 
ment is far from being a desirable state of mind 
for receiving instruction. But as it is our wish 
to accustom children to fix their attention even 
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on objects not likely at first to interest them, 
and to give them a habit of rational and serious 
application, we should, instead of sparing them 
every diflSculty, require from them a degree of 
effort proportionate to their strength. In this 
case, the means are of more consequence than 
the end; and application without any result is 
of far more use than result obtained without 
application. 

Besides, why should the sacrifices which 
duty often requires from us in this world 
be concealed from children? Why deceive 
them into a persuasion that life is only a series 
of pleasures? Will they, by this means, be 
better prepared for enciountering its trials ? Let 
us not present either virtue or learning to them 
with any false embellishments ; let them appear 
in all their natural charms, rendered still more 
apparent by our own evident appreciation of 
them ; and if we add to these our approbation, 
our esteem, our confidence, we shall find that 
we are» pursuing the only path which leads to 
the end we have in view, and at the same time 
affords a correct idea of the condition of human 
life. 

It is almost always injurious to hold out the 
promise of pleasure in education; we are not 
certain of being able to fulfil the promise ; and 
even when we can do so, the previous expecta- 
tion of it tends to diminish the actual enjoyment 
Bestow on your children as much pleasure 
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as you please» but do not talk about it. It is 
good, and even necessary for them ; tending as 
much to the support of their moral energy as 
food does to their physical strength. Let there 
be pleasures — »- well chosen ones — in abund- 
ance ; but do not give them an artificial value, 
nor let them occupy the thoughts of child- 
ren too constantly. If they have been always 
accustomed to consider pleasure as the great 
end of life, it will not be an easy task to sub- 
stitute the idea of duty as their proper object. 
Leave instinct to its natural course, and do 
not purposely augment its power by the avowed 
assent of the will. 

There is, no doubt, more truth in the prospect 
which is sometimes held out to children of the 
pleasure they will hereafter receive from scien- 
tific pursuits. The evil, however, is that they 
are not yet capable of appreciating this pleasure. 
Ignorant of any future beyond that of the 
approaching hour, they have no idea of ever 
wanting any thing: knowledge, fortune, every 
thing will, they imagine, naturally become 
theirs when they become men. *'I know I 
must learn to read," says a child, " but why 
must I begin to-day? why will not to-mor- 
row do as well? or this evening instead of 
this morning?" And he perhaps adds that 
one of his companions, who is much taller than 
he is, has not yet learnt any thing. What an- 
swer will you make to these remonstrances? 
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Perhaps you will talk to him of the entertaining 
stories which he likes so much to hear, and 
which he will be able to read to himself when 
he has once learnt ; but he hardly comprehends 
how there can be a story in a book; and at 
any rate he can do without stories, but not 
without running, leaping, and perpetual bo- 
dily activity. It is all very well, he says, for 
his father, if it amuse him, to pass whole hours 
in looking at a book full x>( black and white 
lines, but it would give him no pleasure. 

Thus reasons the child; and not without 
having some justice on his side ; enough at any 
rate to give liim frequently the advantage in 
argument. But there is one still more baneful ' 
system sometimes adopted; that of working 
on the sensibility of children, and endeavour- 
ing'to persuade them to application, by adopting 
a pathetic tone of entreaty ; or an air of senti- 
mental grief on their refusal. It is possible that 
such a method may succeed once or twice; 
but it must in the end be totally inefficacious ; 
and its only effect will be to distress ourselves, 
by instilling doubts as to the affection of our 
children. Yet it is not that they are natu* 
rally unfeeling, but that we have done our best 
to make them so. 

Nothing is so likely to destroy the affection 
of a child as a display of grief in which he 
cannot sympadiize : it is impossible that he 
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should understand the pleasure which you 
receive from his application to his lessons ; your 
distress therefore is all wasted upon him ; con- 
sidering it as unreasonable, he will soon be- 
come indifferent to it, and even doubt its 
sincerity. Should he once imagine you capable 
of hypocrisy, you will have lost all hold upon 
him, and will soon perceive how much you 
have sunk in his esteem. • 

I have been induced to dwell rather at 
length on this first branch of instruction, 
because these remarks will equally apply to 
any other ; for whatever may be the study in 
which you wish to interest your child, your 
motives will be the same; referring either to 
his present pleasure, which he denies altoge- 
ther ; or to his future benefit, of which he is 
not able to form any idea, and in which he 
takes no interest ; or lastly, to his affection for 
yourself, which will easily be destroyed, if made 
an object of speculation as a source of practical 
advantage. The same difficulties will con- 
stantly be encountered, and the same necessity 
of obedience constantly felt ; and when you are 
at last compelled to have recourse to authority, 
what can you expect but opposition from your 
child as soon as he becomes aware of your 
inconsistency ? 

The longer we delay the task of conquering 
the difficulty which attends the commencement 
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of à regular method of instruction, the more 
arduous does it become. Perhaps the best 
plan of all would be to begin before it were 
possible that thé child should have learnt to 
associate any unpleasant ideas with the name 
of lesson. Even at two or three years old, it 
would be very possible to give a sort of amusing 
lesson, by making children imitate the noises of 
different animals, point out particular objects 
in prints, pronounce a given word distinctly, 
distinguish different colours, count up to a 
certain number, and various other exercises of 
this kind, occupying only a few minutes at a 
time. If an act of obedience have been ob- 
tained, performed at à given hour, and exacted 
by the mother with a gentle seriousness of man- 
ner, whatever may have been its object, it is 
enough; let the custom be once established, 
and the. way will be smoothed for every kind 
of instruction. 

But even should this most favourable age — 
when every thing is comparatively easy — have 
been allowed to pass by, there still remains one 
resource. Declare to the child your determi- 
nation to give him a lesson at a certain fixed 
time; and in the intervening period let your 
intentions be made still more evident by a dis- 
play of preparation for the occasion. He will 
most likely feel too much indifference on the 
subject to think in the first instance of offering 
any opposition; and afterwards will consider 
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this as in some measure out of the question^ 
from his previous knowledge of your design. 
By following this method with regard to 
any new subject of instruction, we forestal 
any objection on the part of our children; 
for no regulation appears arbitrary when 
it is to be put in force only at some future 
time. 

To a judicious and tender mother, the plea- 
sure of her children must of course always 
form an important object ; but while she endea- 
vours to render their lessons as agreeable to 
them as possible, she adheres steadily to her 
plan, neither drawn aside by the amusement 
or weariness she may produce, nor allowing 
herself to be discouraged by what she knows to 
be mere floating impressions. 

Children delight so much in manual occupa- 
tions, tliat it is always a fortunate circumstance 
when we are able, at the commencement of our 
instruction, to connect these with their other 
employments. By making them copy on a 
slate the lettei:s we show them ; giving them 
names to place under pictures, or a number of 
mixed words to be. arranged in some particular 
order (as, for instance, according to the first 
letter or syllable of each) ; in short by endea- 
vouring, in every way, to let them have vi^Ue 
traces of their mental exercises, we render 
learning pleasant not only to children of this 
age, but to older (Hies. 
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We cannot however always make use of these 
resources : some studies must be purely intellect- 
ual. In such cases a verv few minutes at a time 
should in the first instance be devoted to the sub- 
ject. A moderate degree of application is rather 
beneficial than injurious to the health of children. 
The connection between body and mind is so 
intimate, that whatever acts as a stimulus to the 
one will necessarily affect the other also. But 
let us not call in the assistance of a master ; 
his lessons, if lasting only half an hour, are too 
long. The leisure which a mother generally has 
at her command, the power she possesses of 
recurring to the same subject two or three 
times in the course of the day, and the tact 
with which she perceives and even anticipates 
any symptoms of weariness, are all required 
in order to success in this species of teaching. 
But at the same time she must be careful to 
fix and observe certain hours ; or at any rate 
to arrange a regular succession of employments; 

If we quietly wait in expectation of some 
particularly favourable moment for teaching, 
children will soon contrive that this favourable 
moment shall never arrive. Having once expe- 
rienced the disadvantage of their good humour 
in this respeot, they will be on their guard, and 
take care to manifest a contrary disposition, 
whenever they discover that you intend to re- 
sume their lessons. 

VOL. !!• K 
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The time for beginning a lesson should 
always be determined ; but its duration — in 
all cases very short — may be more or less so, 
according to circumstances. Attention must 
be strictly exacted ; but the length of time for 
which it is demanded may be varied. Miss 
Iklgeworth, who gives an account of very extra- 
ordinary results from lessons not exceeding 
five minutes in length, advises that complete 
attention should be immediately required. And 
what an advantage it must be to children to be 
accustomed to collect their wandering thoughts 
at. a moment's notice ; to fix their attention di- 
rectly on any given object, and to exercise their 
judgment on the most urgen t occasions ! Perhaps 
there is no quality which is more under the 
influence of education, than that most valuable 
pne, usually denominated /^re^ewce of mind. We 
see it frequently formed by the very circum- 
stances which seem to render it necessary ; and, 
though it is, no doubt, occasionally a natural 
gift, what more can we expect or hope fi-om 
education than that by its care we should be 
enabled to equalize in some degree the distri- 
bution of the divine favours ? 

But as we are obliged to require proofs of 
exertion from our pupils, we should be par- 
ticularly careful to reward success by encou- 
ragement. This should be done not only in 
order to assist their first efforts^ but to impart to 
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an imperfect attempt the tope of future success, 
and to distinguish and applaud every degree of 
merit. The most trifling attempts of a feeble 
mind^ if successful, shouldreceive as much appro- 
bation as the more powerful efforts of a stronger 
intellect. If children feel certain that their 
parents '■ — the objects of their warm affection 
— take a lively interest and pleasure in their 
progress, they will be animated by a zeal and 
energy which will urge them to continual ad- 
vancement. 

. There is another very natural feeling — per* 
haps not, in general, sufficiendy attended to — the 
simple wish to do things well. Yet in alluding to 
this feeling, which, without any cultivation on our 
{/art, very commonly exists in children, I have 
nothing very new to bring forward. , We see it 
constantly displayed in their amusements; to 
excel in rolling a hoop, spinning a top, or any 
other exercise, is always an object of their am- 
bition. Independently of the opinion of others, 
there is a satisfa'etion in the consciousness that 
what they had undertaken has been well per-, 
formed. Give a child his first lesson in writing, 
and he will exert his utmost ability to do it 
well, and will be delighted to have the manage- 
ment of a pen. 

But this very desirable feeling is too often 
checked by our injudicious treatment; some- 
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times by ill-tîmed reproofs ; and at others by 
the length of the allotted task being such as to 
render success almost impossible. Long exercises, 
which must be finished, and long lessons, which 
must be repeated in some way or other, well or ill, 
never fail to extinguish all desire to excel. Re- 
duced to despair, the pupil performs what he has 
to do not only ill, but idly; he acquires a habit 
of dawdling over his employments, and enters on 
a sleepy state of existence which renders him 
incapable either of being amused or instructed : 
a most deplorable condition, whether as regards 
his health, his faculties, or his conscience, to 
whose reiterated reproaches he soon learns to 
be indifferent. 

It should be our endeavour so to graduate 
the scale of difficulties, as always to insure to 
children the pleasure of success. By reducing 
every task to the smallest possible dimensions, 
we should obtain a right to exact extreme accu- 
racy ; by making children thoroughly learn and 
iinderstand two lines only of either prose or 
poetry, we should do more towards facilitating 
their progress, than by hearing them recite 
whole pages at a time. 

Having once gained the point of obtaining a 
little well done^ we may advance a step farther, and 
require the little not only to be well but qmcUy 
done. Pleased with the exercise of his newly 
acquired facility, the child will not be surprised 
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to find that continuall}^ increasing efforts are 
expected from him. 

Nothing, however, which is not thoroughly 
understood should be committed to memory. 
Before children are capable of application, we 
are in some degree obliged to trust to that in- 
stinct of divination with which they are endowed 
by nature ; but when they begin to make use 
of their reason-, we are inexcusable if, instead of 
exercising this faculty, we allow them to go on 
repeating phrases to which they can attach no 
meaning. Self-love or indolence often leads 

o 

children to conceal their ignorance as much as 
possible ; and hence they a!cquire, without our 
being aware of itj the most erroneous ideas as 
to the meaning of words. On this account it 
would be a very useful exercise to employ a 
few minutes every day in thoroughly explaining 
to them a few sentences either of prose or verse. 
This would give us an opportunity of imparting 
to them much information relative both to lan- 
guage itself, and to the objects which it repre- 
sents ; and, being varied by such questions as 
are calculated to keep their minds alive and in- 
terested, would form an exercise which might 
be employed with the greatest advantage in the 
instruction of children of all classes. 

When, in addition to the pleasure derived 
from success, children enjoy that of deserving 
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and receiving our approbation, this habit of 
regular occupation tends much to increase their 
happiness ; and even were lessons useless in 
other respects, they would be valuable as afford- 
ing the means of introducing a gentle, but exact • 
discipline. Without their assistance, we should 
be obliged to invent pretexts for occupying the 
time, and innocently employing the thoughts of 
our children ; and even these would not long an- 
swer the purpose. Their minds, as they became 
stronger, would require more arduous employ- 
ment; and their ordinary amusements would 
cease to interest them ; hence they would become 
restless, teasing, and wearying to those around 
them ; displaying themselves, and too often ex- 
citing in us, an ill humour not easily restrained. 
But in regular lessons we possess an invaluable 
resource for soothing irritability, and cul- 
tivating good feelings. By exercising activity 
of mind, we subdue their restless activity of tem- 
perament; and by requiring obedience, and 
exciting a voluntary desire of improvement, we 
call into action both the virtues and the faculties 
of childhood. 

But it is not only in childhood that these 
habits of regularity are valuable. An attention 
to fixed plans and hours forms a necessary prin- 
ciple of social life, and is useful even in solitude. 
There is a certain charm — something like the 
effect of rhythm in music — attached to the 
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regular return of the same occupations, which 
marks agreeably the lapse of time. Hence it 
was that the hours were represented by the 
ancients as light airy beings, dancing hand in 
hand. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ON WILLING^ OR DELIBERATIVE, OBEDIENCE. 

Towards the end of the period of whîch we are 
now treatmg, the existence of children assumes 
a much more energetic character. Their wishes 
become more decided, and those fluctuations of 
the will, of which they were themselves hardly 
conscious, less frequent. They begin to feel — 
and we participate in the feeling — that they 
are responsible beings. Though not yet accus- 
tomed to inquire into the secret motives of their 
actions, they are perfectly aware of their object 
in performing them ; thus making the first step 
towards reflection, by which alone the reasoning 
powers can be developed. 

But from these more decided intentions on 
the part of our children, and from the greater 
deliberation with which their actions are per- 
formed, it follows that their faults become of a 
more serious nature ; and that what at first were 
merely the eflects of heedlessness and inattention 
become now intentional oflences, arising from.a 
spirit of independence. To prevent this is a 
most imi9>rtant object. All the power of rea- 
soning of which children are capable should be 
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exercised, and combined with their best feelings, 
in order to lead them to submission, — of all the 
duties of this age, the most important, and the 
most easily understood, and without which they 
will never be really happy. To insist on a strict 
and literal obedience, and to elevate its cha- 
racter, by founding it on such high motives as 
ought to influence thé whole of life, must be the 
task of the instructor. 

The obedience which children at first prac- 
tise — involuntary, and almost mechanical, in its 
nature — is a habit which ought to be formed 
even in infancy; but another kind, of later 
growth, succeeds, arising from a sense of duty 
which they wish to fulfil. In the first instance, 
they obey without thinking ; afterwards, they 
think it right to obey. 

As long as they are dependent on us for all 
their pleasures, for their safety and enjoyment, 
children, by a sort of implied agreement, conform 
to our will. Their interest, did they reflect upon 
it, would induce them to do so ; but whether it 
be that they have some confused notion of this, or 
that they are led by instinct, by imitation, or by 
the efiect of that influence which naturally dis- 
poses weak minds to yielcl to the strong, they easily 
submit to our authority, and we shall never fail 
to render them obedient, if we steadily persevere 
in making this our object. We may already 
perceive that the child's conscience is awakened 
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by his embarrassment and want of ease, when 
he feels that he has disobeyed our orders ; and 
unless we have neglected the important task of 
attending even from infancy to his education, 
we shall have acquired an authority, founded at 
first merely on habit, but afterwards on — what 
is of far greater consequence — an idea of duty. 

This docility of infancy, however, unless it 
afterwards lead to a voluntary and premedi- 
tated obedience, will tend only to produce feeble- 
ness of character, indifference, or an inclination 
to be guided entirely by the opinion of others* 
But when the child's submission arises from a 
sacred feeling of duty, no such results are to be 
apprehended. Inspired with such sentiments of 
piety as are adapted to his age, he will soon un- 
derstand that all human beings have certain 
duties imposed on them, and that his, indi- 
vidually, consist in conforming to the laws of 
parental authority. Obedience, founded on 
such a conviction, becomes itself a virtue : it re- 
quires a certain degree of firmness, and rather 
augments, than diminishes, the energy of his 
character ; for the child who resists a temptation, 
that he may not transgress the commands of his 
parents, shows not only submission, but strength 
of mind also. 

At the same time, no virtue can be perfecdy 
acquired during infancy, nor, unless favoured 
by circumstances, will it long continue to 
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.be practised. That which is now the subject 
of our consideration — obedience — depends 
very much on the personal qualities of the 
parents. The docility of the child arises from 
his esteem for thera: having once discovered 
that their conduct towards him is constantly 
governed by justice and affection, he learns to 
respect their tutelary authority, and obeys 
them with pleasure and confidence. Feeling 
that they are constantly caring for his safety, 
his happiness, and his moral progress, he will 
be almost afraid of being left to his own 
guidance. Certain that they possess that 
knowledge and foresight, in which he is defi- 
cient, and feeling assured — from recollecting 
the many proofs he has received of it — of 
their ardent affection, he learns to anticipate 
their wishes, and submits even to an irksome 
command; for resistance appears to him, if 
not a fault, at least an act of imprudence, or 
folly, of which he is sure to repent. Nor is he 
content with merely doing what is required of 
him, but performs it with all the zeal and 
energy of which he is capable ; his will follows 
the same direction as that of his parents, and 
thus even in the act of obeying he is a free 
agent. 

But it is not by assigning a reason for every 
command that such an effect will be produced ; 
it must be the result of the impression made on 
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the child by jour whole life; by the rectitude 
which he observes in your conduct towards 
others, and the affection which he sees be- 
stowed upon himself. By constantly justifying 
your commands, you seem to allow that they 
require an excuse, you appeal to the judgment 
of the child, and tempt him to seek for objec* 
tions. And if you afterwards assume a tone of 
authority, which admits of no remonstrance, 
you are guilty of inconsistency; for if your 
argument is too strong to be disputed, why 
have recourse to commands, and thus show 
a want of confidence in that very reason to 
which you had appealed ? It would have been 
much . better never to have brought it for- 
ward. 

In the endless explanations attending such a 
plan, the motive generally held out, in order to 
enforce our wishes, is the personal advantage 
of the child. But this only serves to weaken 
the argument : for in this case, (as in the one 
formerly alluded to, of instruction,) if you 
allege his present pleasure, he denies it; 
and if you speak of his future advantage, he 
cares little about it; or at any rate believes 
that he shall have ample time to provide for it 
hereafter. He will also be often tempted to 
think that it is enough if he conform to the 
spirit of your laws, without obeying them li- 
terally. Suppose, for instance, you have for- 
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bidden him to eat fruit, because it 'will make 
him ilL As he knows that a small quantity 
will not produce this effect, he feels no hesita- 
tion in disobeying your commands to a certain 
degree; but obedience, unless it be entire and 
exact, is of no value» 

And not only must it be exact, but imme« 
diate. Let our commands be given in few 
words, but let there be no appeal from them. 
Every moment that intervenes between an 
order and its execution is an attempt at rebel- 
lion, instigated by self-love. The more we 
wish our system of education to be governed 
by a spirit of gentleness, the more necessary it 
is that it should also be conducted with firm- 
ness. It is only by the consciousness of their 
peculiar rights that parents acquire a degree 
of consideration, which distinguishes them in 
the eyes of their children from any other 
monitors. 

From their naturally tender, and often timid, 
dispositicm, and from a wish to conciliate the 
affection of their children, mothers are too 
frequently tempted to endeavour to obtain 
what they desire by entreaty rather than com- 
manidL But this plan is attended with many 
disadvantages. It reverses the natural order of 
things; the relations of parent and child are 
interchanged; children, being solicited, instead 
of ordered, begin to imagine that they are to 
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grant favours, and we to receive them; that 
they are kind to us, and that we are unthankful. 
Hence it follows that they lose the feeling of 
gratitude to their parents, and are especially 
wanting in it towards their mother. We shall 
always repent if we allow that filial respect 
which is an absolute duty in a child, to be 
weakened^ in the vain hope of cultivating his 
affections, without any reference to his moral 
feelings. 

Mothers do not seem sujfficiently to consider 
that they are responsible for their child's duties 
towards themselves, as well as for the perform- 
ance of his other duties. Their object is to 
make him a moral being ; and no subtilty of 
reasoning can do away with the obligation he is 
under to fulfil his first earthly duty — that of 
reverence and obedience to his parents. 

^^ I do not insist on my children coming to 
wish me good morning," says a mother, "or 
writing regularly to me when absent ; I wish 
them to be guided in all these respects by their 
feelings." And this might be very well, were 
their feelings certain to lead them to perform 
these duties. But suppose they do not. You 
will, in that case, have foiled to- inspire either 
that romantic attachment which you so much 
desire, or, what is of far more importance, a firm 
resolution — which at present they can show only 
>y their filial piety — to fulfil all their duties. 
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The idea of the awful and indispensable re- 
sponsibility with which we are charged should 
reconcile us to the severity which is occasionally 
necessary in education. Nor is it at all dijfficult 
to make this intelligible to children themselves. 
Amongst the various motives which might be 
assigned for the restraint which we are some- 
times obliged to impose upon them, this one 
alone, frequently and simply brought forward, 
would have more effect than a thousand minute 
explanations. 

** I am responsible for you, my child," might 
a father say, ^^ responsible to God, who has be- 
stowed you on me, and responsible to your 
fellow-creatures also. Were I to neglect watch- 
ing over, and protecting you, I should be guilty 
in the sight of God ; and were I not to oppose 
your evil inclinations, I should be still more 
guilty; for he has entrusted you to my care, that 
I might make you wise and good. This is so 
well understood, that, should you conduct your- 
self ill, it will be considered as my fault. When 
a child is passionate, headstrong, disagreeable, 
the natural remark is, that he is ill brought up : 
the father is reproached for his child's faults, 
and is made answerable for the consequences of 
them. And it is right that it should be so; 
because the care of their family has been confided 
to parents both by human laws and by the will 
of God. Since, then, I am responsible for your 
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conduct, I must adopt such means as seem to 
me most likely to make you good, and if you 
yourself assist me in this task, all will go on well 
and smoothly : I shall have no occasion to em« 
ploy restraint; you will consequently have more 
freedom, and I shall be much happien But if 
you will not enter into my views, if your conduct 
be injurious both to yourself and others, I shall 
be obliged to have recourse to severity, and we 
shall both be rendered unhappy." 

It will be perceived, that I do not apprehend 
any evil from a father's owning to his child that 
he has a personal interest in his good conduct; 
There is sometimes a degree of self-gratification 
in our very desire to appear disinterested. " It 
is for your own good that I recommend this,'* 
we say : " it is perfectly indifferent to me." But 
even supposing this were true, and that the good 
of our children did not interest us on our own 
account, as the means of sparing us much trou- 
ble and inconvenience, yet it would be better 
unsaid. Disinterestedness, though one of the 
most beautiful features in the parental character, 
is not the one which children are best capable 
of appreciating ; and it would often be more de- 
sirable to keep it entirely in the back-ground. 

Judicious parents will not enforce, in their 
own name, such obligations as are clearly im- 
posed by the divine law. When the voice of 
religion and conscience makes itself distinctly 
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heard, all tliat is necessary is to lead children to 
attend to its dictates. We do not say to a child, 
I forbid you to strike your brother, or to take 
what does not belong to you ; but if, after being 
warned, he commit these faults, we have an ac- 
knowledged right to punish him. A child of 
six years old, who had been severely punished 
by his mother for a fault of this description, said 
to her afterwards, " You are a very good mother, 
and bring me up quite well." Nor is it, indeed, 
their own right alone that parents are thus vin- 
dicating; they perform this act of justice as the 
representatives of the Supreme Authority. 

The numerous obligations imposed by society, 
and therefore properly insisted on by education, 
must form the objects of parental commands 
and prohibitions. The necessity of complying 
with these obligations is not evident, nor can it 
always be demonstrated by reasoning. Here, 
then, the father steps in : his rights being sacred, 
and rendered indisputable by his responsibility, 
he exercises them at his pleasure, on all the 
actions of his child, whom he considers as 
his own peculiar property. And the child, on 
his part, acknowledges the lawfulness, of his 
father's authority ; should he hesitate to do so, 
it must be the fault of his education. 

We have, then, the power of determining cer- 
tain acts to be criminal ; but only with the un- 
derstanding, that they must be clearly defined» 
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and that the child be forewarned as to the risk 
he runs in committing them. In the same 
manner we may easily attach the idea of pru- 
dence to certain efforts of attention, or exertion, 
the utility of which might not as yet be under- 
stood by him, and thus we may accomplish the 
task of instruction. But in this arbitrary part 
of education, we must always be moderate in 
the use of our means : the sentiment we have to 
work upon is not deeply enough impressed for 
us to venture on applying it to any very rigid 
principles. It is through the indirect connec- 
tion of filial obedience that application to study, 
and many of our other injunctions, become as- 
sociated with moral feeling; and as parental 
authority is a divine institution, any opposition 
to it must be considered as criminal. But we 
should not appeal to the conscience of children 
for the correction of such faults as arise from 
want of reflection, volatileness, or momentary 
impulse, any more than we should call in the 
aid of religion when an exercise is carelessly 
done, or any little act of politeness oinitted. If 
these sacred names be not thus profaned, parents 
will retain the advantage of being able to 
bring them forward with much greater effect, 
whenever their assistance may be properly 
demanded. 

If we are careful to encourage a firm and vo* 
luntary obedience on the part of the child, the 
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motives which lead to this obedience are not 
less beneficial than its more ostensible efiPects. 
He displays no servile fear, nor yet that passive 
acquiescence which often arises from mere weak- 
ness of mind. His obedience, inspired by love, 
confidence, respect, and that sentiment of duty 
by which the whole soul is sanctified, may be 
termed an active principle. All severity becomes 
unnecessary, and it is only on very rare occa- 
sions that parental authority has to be exerted. 
This alone is a very great advantage ; for every 
one knows how much the most sacred rights 
suffer from being brought too frequently for- 
ward. 

Yet we must not deceive ourselves; all con- 
duct at tliis age is founded on submission to 
authority^; however good or moral the spirit of 
obedience may be, it is still only obedience. 
The child neither understands, nor cares to 
understand, the motives which actuate us in lay- 
ing down our laws ; he takes them literally as 
conunands, without considering any thing be- 
yond their application to the present occasion. 
If you have desired him not to climb trees, this 
prohibition will not seem to him to forbid his 
mounting a ladder; and though his natural 
sense of justice frequently breaks out, it is only 
with respect to actions. Thoughts, feelings, 
wishes, which produce no external effect, are 
nothing to him. He lives, like the ancient 
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Jews, under the dominion of the old covenant, 
governed by the law of positive ordinances and 
precise commands. He has no general ideas, 
and little desire to acquire any. He has no in- 
clination to disturb his simple enjoyment by 
doubts, or by a subtle and close analysis, which 
does not suit either his existence — so entirely 
dependent on external objects — or his intel- 
lectual powers, as yet so partially cultivated. 

This quiescent state of mind is not only pleas- 
ing to children, but, for some time at least, salu- 
tary also : their will is strengthened by being 
freely exercised within certain defined limits, 
and as it generally inclines them to efforts of 
physical strength and agility, facilitates their 
progress in these respects. But neither educa- 
tion, nor the growth of their moral faculties, 
will allow this state of mind to become a per- 
manent one; New desires, giving rise to doubts, 
and tending to exercise their reasoning powers, 
spring up in their minds ; they acquire fresh 
thoughts and feelings, and they must become 
either better or worse. 

No doubt they will soon imbibe from our les- 
sons, as well as from our example, more indepen- 
dent ideas of duty ; whilst their joining in family 
worship will tend to inspire them with the enno- 
bling spirit of Christianity. In little girls, espe- 
cially, the greater development of their affections, 
and the more earnest desire to please, produce. 
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at a very early age^ a more distinct, though, as 
yet, feeble and vacillating feeling of moral re- 
sponsibility. But we have still many dijfficulties 
to encounter, before the principles become stea- 
dily fixed, and delicacy of conscience can be 
united to energy of character. 
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BOOK IV. 

PERIOD BETWEEN SEVEN AND TEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

■ 

CHARACTER OF CHILDREN AT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THIS PERIOD. — ADDITIONAL DIFFI- 
CULTIES IN EDUCATION. 

We are now arrived at a period of difficulty and 
anxiety ; when the instinct of sympathy, which 
has hitherto existed in children, becomes much 
weaker, whilst theirTeasoning powers are as yet 
but faintly developed. The fascinating charms 
of infancy have passed away; the twilight of 
real life has appeared ; and the child, awaken- 
ing from his pleasing dreams, seems to feel the 
chilling influence of the morning air. 

In proportion as surrounding objects assume 
a greater semblance of reality, every thing in 
children themselves becomes also more distinct- 
ly marked. Their personal appearance and 
features, acquiring a more decided character, 
have lost much of their charm; and their more 
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angular movements, and taller figures, no longer 
display that gracefulness which so well supplied 
the place of more regular beauty ; even their 
manner of seeing and feeling is altered ; and 
they present themselves to us under an entirely 
different aspect. 

Nor should we, perhaps, regret this change. 
It is better that our eyes should be opened, and 
that we should be freed from the magical in- 
fluence of those charms, on which children are 
too apt to presume, and by which we are so 
often beguiled into a forgetfulness of our proper 
authority. For litde girls, more especially, it 
is very desirable that there should be an interval 
between the age when they fascinate as children, 
and that when they charm as women ; and that, 
while their character still retains its flexibility, 
a period should intervene, during which they 
can hope to please only by means of more solid 
qualities. 

During the infancy of our children, their 
very imperfections rendered them only more 
delightful in our eyes. These little creatures, 
in appearance so guileless and innocent, were 
even then full of themselves ; but they showed 
at the same time so much sympathy, that their 
very egotism interested^ us. So great was their 
confidence in our affection, that they never for 
a moment imagined that we should not be in- 
terested in whatever interested them; and in 
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hastening to relate to us their little distresses, 
concluded that our grief would equal theirs. 
But as they grow older, and perceive that thehr 
feelings, instead of always meeting with sjrm- 
pathy, are occasionally blamed, they become 
aware that their existence is not necessarily 
connected with ours ; and they take upon them- 
selves, sometimes almost with a bitter feeling, an 
independent part. Their egotism — no longer 
that ingenuous feeling which had no suspicion 
that it could give offence — assumes a character 
sometimes of moroseness or taciturnity, and 
sometimes of open opposition; resisting and 
overcoming their sympathy, and glorying in 
the conquest 

At the same time that the dispositions of 
infancy are thus evidently passing away, we 
may observe that the involuntary impulses of 
instinct are exchanged for deliberate intentions. 
When the infant first began to copy our ac- 
tions, this was merely the natural, effect of 
sympathy: he made no calculations as to the 
difference between his age and ours ; nor, in 
imitating what we did, or said, could he per- 
ceive the difference between his motives and 
ours. In a little while, however, he begins to 
understand better what he is about. His self- 
love becomes interested ; and when he imitates 
us, it is because he wishes to raise himself above 
liis present condition, and to play the part of .a 
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man. But this is not always the case ; at times, 
as, for instance, when he sees us engaged in 
any serious employment, or in some undertaking 
above his capacity, he loses all desire to be any 
thing more than a spectator, and gladly resumes 
his usual indifference. There are certain moments 
also, when children acknowledge themselves as 
such, and rejoice to take advantage of the 
privileges of childhood : they will even over-act 
their part, relating to us with an exaggerated 
importance some event in which they know that 
we shall feel little interest, and taking care to 
run away before we can tell them so. They 
already possess more foresight than we give 
them credit for, though it often suits their pur- 
pose to conceal it from us. 

At no time, perhaps, is the character of this 
age so remarkably displayed, as in seasons of 
distress or trouble of any kind. The emotions 
by which we are agitated are not unobserVed 
by our children, though tljey often seem un- 
willing to participate in them. They feel a 
sort of curiosity concerning the impressions of 
grown-up people, something resembling the in- 
terest we experience at the representation of a 
tragedy. They are touched at the sight of 
grief, especially if it be accompanied by tears; 
but, disliking to show the interest which they 
feel, they often assume an air of stupid indiffer- 
ence. On such occasions we should be careful 
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not to exact from them any demonstrations of a 
sensibility, which they possess in reality, but in 
the outward expression of which they feel awk- 
ward and uncomfortable. Indeed, generally 
speaking, it is better that children should not 
witness any violent di^Iays of emotion; the 
effect produced by them can hardly fail to be 
injurious: for if they participate in them, the 
shock is too great for their delicate nerves ; and 
if they do not, this apparent want of sympathy 
in our feelings may cause a degree of mutual 
alienation. 

Something akin to this disposition in chil- 
dren is that which leads them to make them- 
selves at times appear less rational than they 
really are. Before their moral feeling is fully 
developed, any exaggerated expressions of ap- 
probation are apt to retard its progress: they 
are vexed to have committed themselves by 
displaying too much sense, or goodness, and 
seem to say, "We need not have taken so 
much pains." Being at this time in a state 
of transition between two ages, some of the 
qualities belonging to each may be observed in 
them. Sometimes they display all the un- 
reasonableness and egotism of infancy, without 
its charms; whilst at others, they manifest a 
sense of morality — a devotedness — an anxiety 
to do right — on which a mother may well found 
the most cheering hopes. This period is, in 
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fact, one in which they are passing from instinct 
to knowledge, from involuntary sympathy to 
recognized feelings ; and, as their knowledge is 
yet very imperfect, and their feelings either not 
very lively, or ill-regulated, it must be a period 
of much confusion» But now it is that we per- 
ceive the value of such good habits as have 
already been formed, and constitute a sort of 
mechanical connection between the past and the 
future : they oppose the accumulated force of 
a uniform movement to the capricious impulses 
of the passing moment. 

It is an observation but too true, though not 
very encouraging, that the progress of intellec- 
tual developement, however great, is not always 
accompanied by a proportionate moi*al improve- 
ment. We see that the child is able not only 
to make a wonderfully accurate calculation as 
to his own interest or pleasure, and to display 
infinite address in accomplishing his designs, 
but that he has also fully understood even those 
precepts of morality which he entirely neglects 
to observe. In defending his own rights, he is 
an advocate for the most strict justice; and 
when he himself is not concerned, he will 
gravely reprove his brothers and sisters, telling 
them how wrong it is not to obey their parents, 
how shameful to be ignorant, and how wicked 
to take what does not belong to them. These 
maxims, which we had imagined entirely thrown 
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away upon him, are brought forward on such 
occasions in the most forcible manner, and 
urged with persuasive energy. We then per- 
ceive that he has at least gained something : he 
knows that these are the sort of admonitions 
that are addressed to others; and we might 
almost fancy that he was intentionally carica- 
turing human nature. 

But, trifling as the progress thus made may 
appear, it is not to be despised. In proportion 
as the moral feelings become more fully de- 
veloped, we shall find that to have obtained the 
conviction of the understanding is in itself a 
great advantage; it secures to us the secret 
approbation of the child, even when we are 
opposing his caprices. We have gained an 
advocate in his own breast. But, although we 
may thus seem to have accomplished a portion 
of our task, the greatest and most difficult part 
remains to be achieved. As yet the child pos- 
sesses only that reasoning faculty which hardly 
deserves the higher appellation of reason. This 
latter and far nobler quality, resulting from that 
happy combination of piety and knowledge 
which is eflected by education, requires time 
jbr its formation, and time cannot yet have 
done much for us. 

We may, indeed, occasionally meet with a dis- 
position so good, or an education so excellent, 
as to prevent the occurrence of such difficulties ; 
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and they are also frequently avoided when chil-? 
dren are brought up alone. When they have 
no companions but ourselves, their indolence, 
added to the confused notion which they possess 
of their insignificance, leads them to con- 
nect their owa interests so closely with ours, 
that they naturally seek to please us. Eagerly 
desirous of novelty, and knowing that they de- 
pend on us for supplying their life with incidents, 
they easily accommodate themselves to any cir- 
cumstances which add to the variety of their 
existence : gaiety or seriousness, amusements, 
lessons, or even remonstrances, any thing, in 
short, in the form of an event, is agreeable to 
them; and even our frequent exhortations, how- 
ever wearying they may sometimes find them, 
serve to fill up their time. But when they are 
associated with companions of their own age, our 
part becomes a much less prominent one. Rely- 
ing on each other for assistance and support, we 
have now to deal with a new feeling, which has 
sprung up in their breasts — a sort of party 
spirit A more animated state of existence gives 
rise to a multitude of new desires; their 
character becomes more distinctly marked, and 
the influence of growing age is increased in 
each by the power with which it acts on all. 
The earnest importance which they attach to 
their amusements — their eager pursuit of some 
common end — the strongly excited passions o£ 
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individuals continually moderated by those of 
the mass — the sort of^ imperfect but severe 
justice which they exercise amongst themselves 
— are all evidences of the commencement of a 
social state; an introduction into actual, real, 
life ; differing, however, widely from the artifi- 
cial existence which we endeavour to create for 
them, by leading them to turn their attention 
to the future. 

And hence we see that our qualities, our ten- 
derness, even our authority, may for a time be 
eclipsed, and lost sight of by our children. 
Compared with the animation of these little 
communities, in which an equality of rights and 
similarity of disposition produce so many points 
of contact -^ compared with the companionship of 
a numberof careless, volatile creatures, all eagerly 
pursuing the same objects, and full of the enjoy- 
ment arising from their lately acquired powers — 
how cold, how restrained and uninteresting, must 
our society appear ! and how slow and insensible 
our older and more staid feelings, in comparison 
with the electric rapidity, and eager vivacity, with 
which they seize on every thing ! Even our inter- 
ference, which is sometimes rendered necessary 
by the violence or passion of an individual, only 
presents us to them in the character of a judge 
—an umpire — in fact, merely a necessary evil. 

These are, it must be confessed, but melan- 
choly considerations ; and if mothers allow them- 
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selves to be discouraged by them^ this crisis will 
not be exempt from danger. Feeling their own 
comparative weakness> they are tempted to call 
in the aid of masters, or governesses, and some^ 
times to give up their vocation altogether, and 
thus separate themselves, in great measure, from 
their children. I shall revert to this most import- 
ant period, when I have occasion to address 
myself more particularly to mothers; but, in the 
mean time, I would earnestly exhort them not to 
despair ; to arm themselves with firmness ; and^ 
in an especial manner, to guard against a feeling 
of discontent, and that coldness which is its na- 
tural consequence. 

" How is it," says the grieved mother, " that 
my children are become less docile, and less af- 
fectionate, at the very moment when I thought 
I might depend on their good feelings ? at the 
very moment — for which I have been so anxi- 
ously waiting — when their reason seems in many 
respects so much strengthened ? What is become 
of that entire and touching confidence which 
was so gratifying to my love?" 

But, in asking these questions, are there not 
others also which she might address to herself? 
Is she conscious of no cause for self-reproach ? 
Does she feel sure that she has been as constantly 
careful to promote the happiness of her chil- 
dren as when they were younger and more de- 
pendent on her? As the charms of infancy 
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have disappeared, have not her lively and almost 
involuntary demonstrations of affection been 
diminished? Has she bestowed as many ca- 
resses on their pale, thin faces, as she did on 
their plump, rosy cheeks ? Has she not reproved 
them for the very faults which a thousand play- 
ful excuses formerly led her to tolerate ? And 
do not the poor children behold the favour and 
happiness they formerly enjoyed, transferred to 
their younger brothers and sisters ? They can- 
not fail to observe that they do not, in general, 
produce the same pleasing impression which they 
did ; and, far from blaming their mother, they 
may, perhaps, have the candour to attribute the 
fault entirely to themselves. But this very feel- 
ing — the conviction that they no longer possess 
the power of charming — renders them timid; and 
this period, which may be termed the old age of 
infancy, is often characterised by the same distrust 
of themselves which is observed in real old age. 
This new condition requires encouragement and 
consolation ; and a great degree of delicate con-^ 
sideration is necessary both in our treatment of 
it, and in our endeavours to re-establish a gen- 
tle and easy intercourse with our children, when 
any passing cloud may have disturbed the sere- 
nity of their temper. Should their affection, as 
will sometimes naturally happen, seem cooled, 
we must be most careful not to allow the bond 
by which they are united to us to be loosened : 
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weakened, it may be, for a time, but only to be- 
come the stronger afterwards; and the hopes 
which such a bond affords us of future happi- 
ness, in this world are less fallacious than any 
others. 

In the anxieties attending education, as in all 
others, religion alone can restore our minds to a 
state of calmness. And how much is this tran- 
quillity required for our self-regulation, when 
our dearest interests are at stake, and grief and 
distrust have taken possession of our hearts ! It 
is only when we refer everything to God, that 
we can feel that all is right; it is only when we 
looTc upon everything as transitory, that we can 
pass with courage through the troubled moments 
of this short life. Such considerations will 
enable us to form a steady and immoveable reso- 
lution to redouble our cares in the education of 
our children; to forget ourselves as much as 
possible; and, especially, to avoid entangling 
ourselves in all the susceptibilities of tenderness 
and self-love, which must in the end lead us 
astray. Such a disposition will also bestow upon 
us that flexibility of mind, which will enable us 
to take advantage of every circumstance that 
may arise, and to discover the many diffèrent 
avenues by which, in different characters, we may 
obtain access to the truth. It will prevent our 
adhering tenaciously to any one plan or sys- 
' tem, and make us consider all plans and all 
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systems — even parental authority itself — only 
as so many Tarions means of leading our children 
to the love of Ood, and to the fulfilment of his 
holy will. The elevated feelings inspired by 
religion will not only enable the mother to re* 
gain her own tranquillity, but will also assist 
her in restoring that of her children, and in 
binding them more closely than ever to herself. 
Christianity, indeed, is the only resource which 
we can offer to assist parents in overcoming 
the difficulties they will continually have to en- 
counter. And, in the hope of rendering this 
resource still more available, I shall offer some 
additional remarks on the important subject of 
religion; particularly as connected with the 
period which now occupies our attention. 
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CHAPTER IL 

FOUNDATION OF MORALITY. — DBVBLOPEMENT OF 
THE BELIGI0U8 FEELINGS. 

From the obseirations made in the preceding 
chapter, we may easily perceiYe, that at the 
commencement of the period with which we are 
now occupied, there is nothing in which children 
are so deficient as consistency of character* 
And, perhaps, we ought not to be surprised at 
this. Less dependent upon us than they were, 
and yet not completely habituated to the customs 
of ciYilized society, they struggle to escape from 
the restraints of education. All their faculties 
have expanded ; but those which have been the 
most recently developed, are not such as are 
most likely to favour our views. At the same 
time that the sacrifice of their own wUl is ren- 
dered more difficult by their increased physical 
strength, which enables them to accomplish 
many of their wishes without our assistance, 
the corresponding ^progress of their intellectual 
qualities does not lead to that docility which we 
require from them. Reason does not yet act its 
most important part; it is not yet that noble 
facility, which enables us to judge of actions, 
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and appreciate their motives: it is merely a 
feeling of timid prudence, which admonishes 
them that they are not in a condition to resist 
our authority. Not yet matured, and con- 
tinually fluctuating in its intentions, at one time 
it teaches them submission, and at another urges 
them to rebellion. Hence arise their internal 
struggles with themselves, and their painful 
disputes with their instructors; — in short, to 
this cause may be referred all the inconsistency 
of their conduct. 

But are we left without anv resource at this 
important epoch ? Is there not some favourable 
principle, which, while it supplies the place of 
that sympathy which is gradually dying away, 
may in some degree anticipate the future pro- 
gress of reason? No doubt such a resource 
does exist : and, if we have not neglected the 
early cultivation of the afPections, we shall find 
in these feelings germs which will spring up 
abundantly in the happiest developements. 

As the child becomes aware of his ignorance 
he perceives that his feeble intellect would not 
suffice to protect him from danger. But he is 
not rendered unhappy by this discovery; he 
confides implicitly in the lov^ and wisdom, not 
only of his earthly parent, but of his Heavenly 
Father ; in fact, the two feelings seem to him 
almost the same ; the hallowed name of piety 
may be applied to both, for being the result, not 
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of the blind instinct of infancy, but of reflection, 
they acquire a character of holiness ; and when 
filial respect is thus strengthened by a senti- 
ment of religion, the task of education becomes 
much less arduous. But this feeling is of hea- 
venly origin, nor would parents be able to in- 
spire it, if they were not the representatives of 
a far higher authority. 

At this important moment, then, when the 
rapid flight of time renders the least delay dan- 
gerous, we would once more urge upon mothers 
the necessity of seeking their strongest support 
in a religious education. Never allow your efibrts 
on this point to be relaxed ; never lose sight of 
this important end ; whatever may stand in the 
way — whether physical obstacles, difficulties 
as to lessons or exercises of any kind — never 
let this great object, which will hereafter enable 
you to accomplish all you wish, be neglected. 
Yet it must at the same time be remembered, 
that great as may be the power which religion 
possesses as a motive to exertion, it is not by 
considering it as a means only, that we secure 
its most efficacious assistance. 

The impossibility of succeeding in our views, 
unless we can obtain the willing co-operation of 
our children, is no doubt a very important con- 
sideration. At this epoch, when the task of 
education becomes more necessary than ever, 
and at the same time more difficult, when* 
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something has always been wanting in the cha- 
racter of the Deity : the Gospel alone has pre- 
sented Him to us, invested with all the attributes 
of power, splendour, and perfection. 

To inspire her children with love for this 
Holy Being, and with gratitude to the Saviour, 
who has opened to us the way to divine mercy, 
should be the first desire of a mother's heart, 
and her great object in that family devotion, 
which, even were it not a sacred duty, would be 
needed as a relief to the heart If our views 
were truly religious and enlarged, so as to em- 
brace the entire destiny of an immortal being, 
the duties of each day would become much 
easier. We should be studiously careful to lay 
aside all minute points of morality, and to forget 
all temporary difficulties, when engaged in acts 
of devotion. The soothing influence of these 
holy exercises is entirely destroyed, if the feel- 
ings of our children be ruffled by painful 
allusions, or implied reproaches; or if there be 
any public reference in them to the faults of 
individuals. Let the time of family worship 
be a season of peace, serenity, and love ; give 
it as much as possible a heavenly character ; we 
shall find it but too easy to fall back again to 
earth. 

The importance attached by their mother to 
the eternal welfare of her children, will make the 
greater impression on them, from its being 
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entirely the eiFect of her disinterested affection. 
Were we to consider religion only as an in- 
strument of education — an additional obligation, 
imposed in order to secure the observance of 
our other injunctions -^ they would not fail to 
perceive it : a secret distrust would take pos- 
session of their minds, and we should soon find 
them cold, reserved, prepossessed, and unwil- 
lingly listening to our lessons of morality. 

Let us then raise religion to her proper rank, 
and assign to her the first place in all our instruc- 
tion : let us represent human life to our children 
as the road which will lead them to God, if they 
diligently comply with his holy behests ; let us 
teach them that peace with Him in this world, 
and an eternal union with Him in the next, in- 
duce a state of happiness, of which the gentle 
emotions of piety already afford us a foretaste. 

But should we reverse this order of things, 
and allow them to imagine that we view religion 
only as a valuable means of obtaining their 
present obedience, its dignity and importance 
will be fatally diminished in their eyes. Nor 
can we ever present it to them under its most 
sacred aspect, unless we make our instruction 
itself an act of devotion. Eveiy allusion to our 
relation to God, every mention of his sacred 
name, should bear the impress of a devotional 
spirit. And what words are so proper to be 
employed on these occasions as those of God 
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himself? From what source can we so well 
derive both the form and the substance of our 
instruction, as from the Holy Scriptures ? Com* 
pared with the authority of these divine lessons» 
what is that of any human teaching? Pos* 
sessing such an inestimable treasure, why should 
we make use of catechisms, which so weaken, 
the force of these divine principles, that we 
hardly recognize them in their new form ? Per- 
haps it may be said, that by thus collecting, and 
arranging in regular order, the most important 
truths, we render them more capable of being 
committed to the memory. But if all that has 
been done consists in bringing words together, 
and giving them an uncouth and scholastic 
appearance — in short, in changing religion 
into theology — surely whatever the head has 
gained must have been at the expense of the 
heart If, indeed, after all, the memory have 
gained any thing : but we do not often find, in the 
hour of trial, when men are exposed to imminent 
danger, when they are ill or dying, that it is their 
catechism which they call to mind for comfort 
or support. No — passages from the Psalms, or 
from the Gospel, are what they recollect at such 
times, and repeat with the greatest delight. 

As we owe all our knowledge of religion to 
divine revdation, the manner in which mankind 
have been thus instructed may well serve as a 
model for our imitation. Now, if we observe 
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the mode of teaching employed in the Oospel, 
we find that everything is there connected with 
facts. A progressive plan^ resembling the his* 
torical one which we formerly recommended, 
may be followed for a length of time. In the 
Sacred Writings every thing is in some way or 
other associated with action; every doctrinal 
truth, every moral precept, is announced either 
on some special occasion, or with some accom-^ 
panying circumstance. Herein lies the secret 
oi the deep interest which they excite. Children 
feel as if Jesus Christ and his Apostles were 
actually present with them, and addressed their 
discourses to them individually ; as if they were 
the known and venerated guides of their youth. 
We cannot expect that the whole of what is 
read of the Holy Scriptures in the assembled 
family should be understood by children. But 
an important point has been gained if they have 
learnt to listen with reverence, and to feel that 
in thus devoting to God the beginning of every 
day, they are fulfilling a sacred duty. In order, 
however, to attain so desirable an object, we 
should be careful not to occupy too much time 
with this reading ; and we must never forget 
that our chief aim should be, not so much to en- 
lighten the understanding, as to kindle a devo- 
tional spirit in the soul. But the hallowed 
feelings which ought to be inspired by domestic 
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worship are destroyed, if it be accompanied by a 
multitude of explanations, and by the questions 
consequent upon these, in order to ascertain 
whether they have been sufficiently clear. Chil- 
dren then become occupied with their own part 
in the business, and with the effect they may 
produce, and are no longer alive to the soothing 
influence of religion. And sometimes, too, the 
tranquillity, or the gravity of those present, is 
so much disturbed by their original expressions, 
or restless movements, as to produce an unde- 
sirable effect, and leave a very different impres- 
sion on their minds from what we had intended 
to produce. 

Even when we feel that a few explanations 
are necessary after reading the Scriptures, we 
should carefully avoid entering upon any diffi- 
cult questions. Any thing like a laboured de- 
finition, or a pedantic choice of words, will 
arrest the .flow of our own feelings, and throw a 
coldness over those of our children. After 
pointing out to them the historical connection of 
the passage we have just read with that which 
preceded it, we may deduce from it some par- 
ticular truth, and explain its j^arious bearings. 
Of course it should be our endeavour to choose 
in the first instance such as are the most simple, 
the best adapted to their capacities, and the 
most influential on human life. And in ijiis 
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manner may all the most important principles 
of religion be successively explained to children, 
and deeply impressed on their hearts. 

But, after all, true devotion finds its greatest 
resource in prayer. As instruction descends 
from God to man, so prayer ascends from 
man to God; and thus a reciprocal inter- 
course is established. So powerful is the effect of 
prayer, that every secret communication re- 
ceives its reward, every additional degree of fer- 
vour or exaltation in our piety draws down the 
blessing of a clearer revelation. But in addition 
to this inestimable benefit, prayer affords us a 
pleasing and easy means of instruction. Nothing 
tends so much to impress children with the 
great importance of Christian principles as hear- 
ing the earnest supplications of their mother, 
that these principles may reign in the hearts of 
all. And what can be so likely to convince 
them of their own sinfulness, and of their need 
of a Saviour and of the sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit, as hearing their mother's heart- 
felt prayers to obtain this succour for herself ? 
Cîould any direct instruction produce so happy 
an effect? 

At the same time, we must never forget that 
we can build only on such foundations as we 
possess. At first, the prayers we offer up with 
our children should relate principally to earthly 
blessings — to our daily bread. We should 
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pray for the health, peaces and happiness of 
those who are present, and of the absent also ; 
and we should make our children understand 
that if our prayers do not always seem to be 
heard^ it is because God has some more desir- 
able blessing in store for us. 

If, however, from the fear of disturbing the 
solemnity of our family worship, we exclude 
from it all explanations and questions, we must 
not imagine that all religious education is com- 
prehended in this act of devotion. So long as 
children are only allowed to listen in silence, 
we have no means of knowing what progress 
they have made; we cannot discover either 
whether their understanding has been enlight- 
ened, or their feelings touched. Some other 
means must therefore be resorted to in order 
to assure ourselves on this head ; and in reli- 
gious instruction, as in every other, the inter*- 
rogative system affords the only test by which 
we can ascertain how far they have understood 
what they have heard. In the Gospel — that 
book, at once so simple and so profound, so 
admirably suited to all ages, and all times — 
there are, no doubt, very many ideas which they 
are perfectly capable of understanding : but still 
we must feel sure that their attention has been 
given to them. One hour a week devoted to this 
inquiry would be sufficient. And as religious 
instriiption ought always to be kept distinct 
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from any other, it is better to have a speci- 
fied time allotted for it; and Sunday, being the 
day on which the ordinary lessons are sus- 
pended, seems naturally pointed out as suit- 
able for this purpose. *The examination, fol- 
lowed by such questions as arise from it, may 
then take place; and if it be thought advisable, 
a more regular form may then be given to our 
instruction. 

It is not without great distrust of myself that 
I venture to touch on this important subject, or 
presume to oflPer any advice upon it. Yet it 
does seem to me that even for this more me- 
thodical teaching, we might content ourselves 
with having recourse to the sacred writers; 
and by making use of such books as contain 
questions, the answers to which must be sought 
for (by the help of figures referring to the 
necessary passages) in the Bible itself, we might 
form a sort of scriptural catechism, which, by 
means of questions and explanations might 
become the medium of much valuable instruc- 
tion. 

But a still more essential point is, the per- 
sonal application of the divine law to the child 
liimself, and to all the circumstances of his life. 
This, which can only be done where a close and 
intimate union exists, belongs exclusively to 
the mother's department. Unless the confi- 
dence of the chUd be gained, no feelings will 
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eiUner be discovered, or coviinuiucated ; and nd 
one is so capable of inspiring Ûm confidence aa 
a mother. Authority must» in this instance, be 
laid aside; mildness must take the place of 
severity, and by means of easy, familiar con^ 
versations, free from any suspicion of hidden 
meanings, or fear of r^roof, she must establish 
an appearance of equality between her childiren, 
and herself. Giving free utterance to heir own 
feelings, let her draw largely upon her memory 
for recollections of her own childhood: while 
listening to the history of her life, of the mis- 
takes she committed from ignorance, of her 
errors, her gradual progress in piety, they 
will open their own hearts in return, and con^ 
fide to her. all their thoughts and impressions* 
The effect which is produced on them by the 
Gospel may easily be discovered by the tone of 
their voice, or the expression of their coun?* 
tenance. **What would you have done, nay 
child," asks the mother, ^^ if you had been the 
brother of the prodigal son ? Should you have 
felt angry that the fatted calf was killed to 
celebrate his return and repentance ? Or, if 
you had been one of the labourers who had 
worked all day in the vineyard, should you 
have been vexed when those who had worked 
only one hour received as much as you did?" 
By such questions as these, and others relating 
oitber to life in general, or more particularly to. 
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that of the children themselves, a thousand 
opportunities will be afforded of rectifying, their 
judgment, inspiring them with a truly evange- 
lical spirit, and imbuing them with a practical 
and Christian morality. 

There are occasions, however, when religion 
must be presented under a more serious aspect ; 
it must not always be divested of its sterner 
beauty. But should a child, who, when his feel- 
ings were not excited, had approved of its laws, 
afterwards trangress them, the slightest allusion 
to our previous conversations with him will be 
sufficient to convince him of his error; the 
precept, having already been acknowledged, will 
not have the appearance of being now brought 
forward on purpose to wound his feelings ; and 
bis love for truth will remain as strong as ever. 
But in recalling to his memory the particular 
law which he has broken, never let us appeal to 
the Gospel as a witness against him in a moment 
of distress or irritation. It is a profanation of 
the word of God either to make it the medium 
of our anger, or to address it to one who is too 
much excited to listen to it with reverence. 

By persevering in the use of these three 
methods: daily family worship — a more me^ 
thodical instruction on Sunday — and a private 
examination from time to time in conversation 
— the chances of our success will no doubt be 
V^ery great : but yet we must not be too sanguine* 
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AU progress at this age must be slow and irre- 
gular. A variety of different causes — a par- 
ticular state of bodily temperament, of which, 
perhaps, we have not been aware, — that cra- 
ving for mental and physical activity iWiich is 
never entirely satisfied; — the restraint imposed 
by a state of dependence, — all tend to increase 
in children that capricious mutability which is 
so natural to the liuman will. Intervals of 
coldness too will occur, of indifference towards 
God, and towards every thing good ; faults that 
we had thought corrected will appear again; 
and we shall almost fear at times that our 
children, instead of advancing, are retro- 
grading. 

Unless a mother be deeply impressed with 
feelings of piety, these continual disappoint- 
ments might indeed be enough to make her 
despair. It seems to her as if every thing was 
to be begun anew ; as if reason, affection, and 
even religion had failed ; — and no wonder that 
she is cast down. Seeing no resource left, she 
is tempted to give up her most important duty, 
and, . provided she can save appearances, to 
resign herself to the idea of being satisfied 
with a very moderate degree of morality in her 
children. And such conduct is easily under- 
stood, when we recollect that no human power 
can sustain our zeal, if it appear to produce no 
fruit. But the mother who believes in thç 
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actuating providence of God, never relaxes 
her efforts. Persuaded that the door which 
to-day is closed may to-morrow be opened by 
the influence of His holy spirit, she knocks 
with courage and perseverance. 

Still children will for a length of time be 
only children. Their physical will overcome 
their spiritual nature. They will be content 
with obeying the letter of the law, divine as 
well as human : they are aware that bad motives 
are the cause of wrong actions ; but they do not 
yet know that interested motives sometimes lead 
to apparently good conduct. We must patiently 
wait for their moral feelings to be developed by 
degrees, under the fostering influence of divine 
light. Having always acknowledged the autho- 
rity of conscience, they will soon learn to bring 
all their actions before its tribunal, and jvill 
perceive that they must regulate not only their 
conduct, but even the feelings of their hearts 
by its laws. 

I shall conclude this chapter with a few 
remarks of an entirely practical nature. 

In the arrangements of the day the time 
allotted for domestic' worship should be as 
early as possible in the morning, in order that 
children may join in it before their tran- 
quillity has been in any way disturbed ; and it 
is also better that it should not immediately 
precede the hour of recreation, lest a feeling of- 
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impatience should take possession of their vola- 
tile minds. And in this employment, as in 
every other, we should carefully avoid excess of 
any kind ; our devotional exercises must not be 
long, and we must make use of no exa^erated 
expressions. We must be more afraid of too 
nmch than too little. Deficiencies may be sup- 
plied ; but the traces left by listlessness are not 
easily effaced. Let the great object be, to 
inspire our children with a feding of pleasure 
in religion — to give them a growing taste for 
holiness. How much more satis&ctory is it to 
see them hasten with delight to partake in the 
&mily devotions, than to observe in their coun- 
tenances, when they come from them, that 
gloomy and sad expression, which is sometimes 
imagined to arise from feelings of compuniction ! 
We must be especially on our guard against 
the slightest taint of hypocrisy ; without how- 
ever considering it necessary to give it this 
odious name. Children often have no intention 
to deceive ; they are only a little premature in 
assuming the expression of a feeling, which they 
hope soon really to experience. But this would 
afterwards lead to affectation of every kind* 
Let us be careful not to receive from them any 
promise, or accept of any sacrifice, of which 
they may hereafter repent. It is much better 
to tell them that we will wait to see whether 
they make the same offer that day six months. 
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Let Sunday be a day of holy enjoyment, but 
alwa.ys a day of enjoyment ; and, above all, let 
a spirit of peace and happitiess Reside over it* 
And how cahi we in any way bestow bo much 
pleasure on our children as by giving them the 
power of conferring happiness on others? At 
their age diey have little merit in their charity, 
and they are quite aware of this ; but let them 
»t any rate experience the gratification which it 
affi>rds. And on this sacred day, particularly, 
let us give them an opportunity of tasting the 
exquisite delight arising from benevolence. Let 
them never forget, that one of the reasons 
alleged for the institution of this day of holy 
rest was, " that the son of the servant may 
rejoice." 

Much discretion is required in our religi- 
ous conversations with our children. If we 
possess the art of rendering them interesting, 
opportunities of introducing them will easily 
and naturally occur. When the mother finds 
that her children are themselves eager for a 
renewal of such themes, she will reap the reward 
of all her anxiety and pains in the soothing 
conviction, that the seeds of piety have been 
sown in their hearts : their filial affection will 
be strengthened, and the bonds of love between 
brothers and sisters drawn closer. In families 
where such an interchange of holy feelings is 
habitual, a spirit of harmony prevails, which 
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we cannot behold without emotion. Feeling 
that they are united together for eternity, they 
sympathize more closely in the earthly destiny 
of each other ; and while the troubles of each 
are participated in by all, an elevated tone of 
feeling encourages that frankness of heart, 
which worldly interests too often banish from 
human intercourse. In such happy families, 
where the sympathies of nature and reason are 
in unison, the contentment which we behold on 
every countenance proves how true it is, that 
piety " has the promise of the life that now is, 
and that which is to come." 
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CHAPTER III. 

SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. — AUXILIARY MEANS 

TO BE EMPLOYED. 

The higher the motives of which we make use 
in education, and the more we desire that their 
efficacy should continue through life, the greater 
should be our watchfulness in observing their 
effects. 

In the filial affection of our children, in their 
love of what is good, and love of Grod, we 
possess the only feelings the influence of which 
must always be desirable. Closely connected 
together, they support and revive each other ; 
they contain the secret principle of every truly 
beneficial developement. But, if we would 
render their action certain and durable, we 
must not be continually calling in their assist- 
ance. There is a sort of profanation in ap- 
pealing to such sacred names on every trifling 
occasion. 

The influence which any of the various means 
employed in education exercise is soon ex- 
hausted; impressions, however vivid at first, 
are effaced ; resources, on which we relied im- 
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plicitly, lose .their power ; and can neither be 
applied to all indiscriminately, nor to the same 
individual for any length of time. How is it 
that we can so little calculate on the eflFect of 
any moral receipts for education? The cause 
is to be found in that boundless unceasing 
aptitude for enjoyment with which children have 
been endowed by Providence: an enjoyment 
continually renewing itself, often tempting them 
to escape from our authority, and at times ein^ 
boldening them to constitute themselves their 
own masters* 

The pleasures which diildren invent for 
themselves — pleasures the more vivid from 
being unexpected and freely chosen — have far 
more charms in their eyes than any we can 
bestow upon them. And they have little dread 
of punishments ; such as are future they 
never trouble themselves about, and from such 
as are present they endeavour to escape. Even 
the ideas of parental anger, remorse of con* 
science, or the displeasure of their Heavenly 
Father, however terrible they may seem at firsts 
soon die away, or at any rate become much less 
formidable. Their lightness of heart, their hope- 
fulness and gaiety, enable them to confront 
every thing. If they be deprived of some parti- 
cular objects of amusement, they soon forget 
them, and substitute other sports for those which 
have been forbidden; and if confine^ as prisoners 
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in one room, they either contrive to invent enter- 
tainment for themselves, or quietly &11 asleep. 
Our best plan is to endeavour to turn this capa- 
city for happiness to good account. Nothing can 
subdue their elasticity of mind, or deaden that 
energy which springs up again and again, ex- 
cept such a persecuting and vexatious system of 
education as would be far more pernicious than 
any thing else, and in the end totally destruc- 
tive of morality. 

Perhaps there is no influential motive which 
is more liable to fluctuation, than that arising 
from the afiections of children. These affec- 
tions, though perpetually subject to the fickle- 
ness of the heart and imagination, still exist in 
the inmost recesses of the soul, even when we 
are unable to make use of them any longer as 
actuating causes. Thus even filial love, the 
most precious of all feelings to a mother, must 
be employed only with the greatest precaution. 
Yet, as this sentiment is the earliest which is 
awakened in the infant breast, and is the chief 
agent in exciting others, and as, moreover, the 
mother's affection is gratified by any proof of 
its power, she is too apt to have recourse to it 
on all occasions. But it seems to me that the 
habitual use of this motive must be injurious 
both to her own interest, and the good of her 
children. For what can she gain by thus put- 
ting the affection of her child in competition 
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with his most eager desires and fancies ? Is it 
not evident that, in this struggle for victory, 
sentiment must often be the loser ? And the 
more frequently this happens, the more likely 
, is it to occur again. There is a native pride, 
or perhaps perversity, in the human heart, which 
disposes it to withhold whatever is not its own 
free-will offering; and consequently the very 
proof of affection which is required is the 
one most unwillingly bestowed. By degrees, 
too, your child will become hardened to your 
reproaches, and even to your griefj and, should 
you have recourse to tears, matters will become 
still worse ; your part will appear to him pitiful, 
and his own odious. Your tears will irritate 
his temper, but not touch his heart. He will 
be angry with you as the cause of his own un- 
feeling conduct; and self-love will render a 
reconciliation awkward and difficult for both 
parties^ A severe, nay even a despotic author- 
ity, is a thousand times better than this ever- 
lasting sentimentality, which provokes boys to 
rebellion, and teaches girls hypocrisy. 

The wish to have our love returned, though 
it must always accompany true affection, does 
not constitute a principal element in maternal 
tenderness. This pure feeling — free from all 
selfishness or eager desire after happiness, and 
unadulterated by that alloy o'f vanity which in 
^ greater or less degree characterizes every 
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Other species of love — bestows itself uncon- 
ditionally, without waiting for a return, and 
without hope of reward. Our children, destine4 
in the natural course of things to survive us, 
must learn to live without us during the greatest 
part of their existence ; and when we endeavour 
to contemplate in imagination the whole of their 
life, we find ourselves already transported into 
the pure regions of eternity. The only feeling 
with respect to them, which should have a per- 
sonal interest for us, is that of our responsibility, 
and the account we shall have to render to 
God of this precious charge. We must be ever 
ready to say, "Lord, behold me, and the children 
whom thou hast given me." 

But a feeling even stronger than this, and 
still more calculated to excite the deepest emo- 
tion, is that of their responsibility; that they 
also will have to appear hereafter before the 
Supreme Judge. The mere wish that every 
thing belonging to us should be as perfect as 
possible, would lead us to seek their improve- 
ment; but such are not our ruling motives with 
regard to them -we are inspired with a far 
higher feeling. We wish them to be intrin- 
sically good — good without any reference to 
external objects or circumstances. Nature, 
conscience, and religion, all teach us to consider 
their interests as of far more importance than 
our own ; and if some degree of personal feeling 
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mingle with our wishes on this subject, it is 
because our children are a part — an embellished 
and more perfect continuation — of oui^res; 
and it is this mixture of phjrsieal instinct, with 
sentiments of a more elevated nature, which 
gives to maternal love its peculiar character. 

But if our hearts be pre-occupied by the hope 
of having our aiSsetion returned, we lower 1^ 
character of a mother's holy vocation. LiCt us 
not, therefore, by any excessive demonstraticms 
of attachment on our part, appear to seek for a 
corresponding return from our children ; for 
however natural it may be to us to bestow such 
overwhelming tenderness, the simplest expres- 
sions of it are always the most pleasing to them. 
Cheerful and unlooked for marks of our love^ 
such as they themselves often display, are what 
they like ; and a mixture of gaiety and affection 
is ' much more to their taste, than a grave and 
sentimental tone of feeling, to which they find 
it difficult to respond. By occasionally giving 
a more serious character to our caresses-— as 
for instance, when we intend to show our a{H 
probation of their conduct — we prove that 
they really spring from the emotions of our 
heart. 

On the other hand, if we make the good 
conduct of our children the test of their aSec- 
tion, what is the consequence ? Instead of 
l^earning how much importance we attach to 
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morality itself, they imagine that we are ini- 
terested in th^ir goodness only as affording u» 
an additional proof ol their love. But it may 
be asked, ^^ How can they know that we take 
any interest at all in their conduct, unless we 
show them how much we are distressed by their 
&uhs?" If you are indeed grieved by them, 
your children will easily find it out; and their 
belief in your sorrow will, perhaps, be the 
stronger from your saying nothing about it. 
A very young child said one day to his mother 
-^ who had never made the fulfilment of duty 
a test of affection — " I have not been at all 
good to-day, and yet I do love you," How 
much esteem, and how much knowledge of the 
maternal feelings, was expressed in these simple 
words. 

Endeavour, then, when you have to speak to 
your children of their faults, to lay aside as 
much as possible all personal feeling. Address- 
ing yourself to their judgment, or, if necessary, 
to their conscience, represent things to them in 
their true light* Their moral feeling, less vari- 
able than their afieetion, sooner recovers from 
any temporary torpor ; nor does it suffer so 
much from the effects of human caprice. In 
fact, children seldom openly rebel against moral 
authority. They may object to some particular 
dttty, but they acknowledge the general idea 
that there are duties to be performed. Two 
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single words, right and wrong^ possess in their eyes 
all the force of law. The one pointing out to 
them what ought to be done, the other what ought 
to be avoided. At least I have known but one 
child — a lively intelligent little girl, of six or 
seven years old — who çver raised any doubts 
on this subject ; and she, perhaps, after all, was 
only amusing herself with perplexing those who 
were lecturing her. Something being mentioned 
as wrong : " Yes, I know that," she said, " but 
if it is wrong, what does it signify ?" She was 
told that only wicked people would speak in 
that way ; on which she blushed, and remained 
silent. Her conscience reproved her ; but had 
it not, knowing as she did that wicked persons 
do not wish to injure themselves, she might 
have persisted in the dispute, and asked, ^^ But 
what does it signify if we injure others?" 

Still, although conscience can never be en- 
tirely destroyed, it is not a good thing to talk 
too much about morality ; nor is it by words 
alone that we may prove our high regard for 
duty. It is what we feel, not what we profess, 
that interests children ; what is understood has 
often more eflFect than what is expressed. We. 
may preach all day to no purpose ; whilst the 
happiest impressions are often produced with-, 
out our being at all aware how they have been 
given; good and evil are frequently commu- 
nicated in education without any assignable 
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cause. Hence it follows that the utmost discre- 
tion is necessary in our choice of the means 
to which we are obliged to hare recourse, and 
that we should carefully husband the resources 
we possess. And in the application of great 
principles, the inverse order of their relative 
importance^ must be followed. Thus, if com- 
mon sense be sufficient^ let us leave morality 
out of the question; if the most simple morality 
will produce the desired effect, let us not appeal 
to the more refined feelings of conscience ; and, 
lastly, let us call in the assistance of conscience 
before we have recourse to religion. The 
influence exerted by the highest motives is far 
greater when they are kept in the background; 
they are discerned beyond the others, and with- 
out being actually brought forward, contribute 
to their strength and support 

It seems to me that in general we lecture 
children too much ; we abuse our privilege as 
monitors, and disgust them with our exhorta- 
tions and remonstrances. The weariness which 
they feel gives rise to a spirit of opposition. 
If we were more careful to keep their minds in 
a state of tranquillity, their sympathy would 
very likely never be destroyed ; they would be 
more anxious to please us ; their good will and 
good humour would be displayed in their coun- 
tenances; and the frank and open expression, 
with which they have been endowed by nature, 
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would be preserved: a precious gift- — and so 
effectual a recommendation to confidence, that 
no human testimony is of equal weight. 

We possess, however, as I have before said, 
no infallible receipt for education. But I shall 
take this opportunity of explaining more dis- 
tinctly the use to be made of one resource, to 
which I have already alluded. As the moral 
education of the child can be successful only in 
proportion to the interest which he can be 
induced to take in it himself, the best plan 
seems to be, to consult him frequently on the 
means most likely to conduce to his improve- 
ment. 

In order to do this effectually, we must not 
aim at too much at once. Let us choose one 
distinct object, — a wrong habit to be- cor- 
rected, a command or a prohibition to be 
observed; — it signifies little what it is, only 
we should be careful not to begin witli any 
thing difficult; the essential point is, to obtain 
guccess in the first instance. As it is most 
jikely that the object, whatever it may be, has 
been the subject of former reproof, show that 
you are determined to put an end to this. Tell 
the child that at his age it would be disgraceful 
to be threatened with punishment; and that 
you will be rejoiced if he can assist you in 
avoiding this extremity» Then consult him 
openly on the subject ; endeavour with his 
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assistance to find out some method of recalling 
to his memory, at the trying moment, the reso- 
lution which he is supposed to have made in 
order to avoid a renewal of his fault. But do 
not accept from him any promise with regard 
to this : he is too little master of his feelings to 
be able to answer for himself, and should not 
be exposed to the danger of so serious a fault as 
the violation of his word. With this exception^ 
however, any other means which he may sug- 
gest, should be adopted ; and he will most likely 
pique himself on proving their efficacy by his 
conduct. 

Yet should this not be the case, do not be 
too easily discouraged ; sorrowfully, but quietly, 
tell him that you are now unhappily obliged to 
have recourse to punishment; and then fix 
yourself what it shall be ; for it would be ab- 
surd to allow him to point out how he wishes it 
to be inflicted. And beware of remitting the 
punishment in case of a relapse; this would 
ruin every thing; his consciousness of deserving 
it will make him submit without a murmur. 
Afterwards you may again consult with him on 
the best means of avoiding, for the future, what 
has given both him and yourself so much pain. 
By thus proving to him that you do not despair 
of his improvement, you will raise him in his 
own estimation ; and by firmness and perse- 
verance you will at last succeed in gaining 
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the desired object, and may then proceed to 
another. 

This method, — which, by adopting a tone of 
more seriousness and gravity in our consulta- 
tions with the child, as he advances in age, 
may be followed for a long time, — possesses 
the double advantage of giving him an active 
part to perform in his own reformation, and of 
never producing a rupture between him and 
his parents. They rely on the advocate they 
have in his own breast; and they do not alienate 
his good will by supposing his intentions to be 
wrong. No doubt his resolutions are often 
weak and easily broken ; but this is only in 
accordance with his character as a feeble child, 
who must' be, corrected by an appeal to his 
internal monitor. This monitor loses not his 
reverence though the pupil fail ; the judge only 
asserts his authority in condemning the criminal; 
and thus it is that the abstract idea of virtue is 
preserved, in all its purity and grandeur, al- 
though we possess no actual representation of 
it on earth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODES OF CORRECTION AND OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 

We must not deceive ourselves. The most judi- 
cious cultivation of good feelings by education 
is seldom entirely successful. There are seasons 
when the best motives seem to have lost all 
power, and the mind appears closed against any 
salutary impression. At such times children 
are alike indifferent to good or evil. Faults, 
committed without regret, lead to no subsequent 
remorse; and we are consequently obliged to 
have recourse to the use of external means in 
order to excite a feeling of repentance. How, 
indeed, should it be otherwise, when man him<> 
self, the image of his Creator, and raised above 
all other creatures by the gift of reason, con- 
tinually requires the restraint of outward in- 
fluences ? How few people are there to whom 
the fear of opinion, or the dread of human laws, 
is not necessary ! And tl)at a child, on whom 
these fears have little power, should be able, by 
means of a moral feeling only just awakened, and 
as yet feebly developed, to repress the most lively 
and urgent desires, is not to be expected.. Thé 
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Strength in which his good motives are deficient 
must be supplied by the authority to which he 
is subjected ; and hence it follows, that when 
our higher means fail in producing the desired 
effect, we must have recourse to those more 
common motives by which all human beings 
are influenced. It then becomes necessary, in 
order to rouse a sluggish moral feeling, to attach 
a slight punishment to the transgression of cer- 
tain laws. We have already alluded to the use 
of such punishments ; but we shall now enter 
more at large into an examination of them, and 
consider particularly the effects they are calcu- 
lated to produce. 

Reprimands seem to occupy a sort of middle 
station between persuasions and punishments, 
sometimes leaning to the one side, and some- 
times to the other. When their chief effect is 
the grief which they produce, they partake more 
of the nature of punishment ; but considered in 
this light they are not without some disad- 
vantages. 

In order to render a punishment both just 
and efficacious, it should be announced before- 
Jiand, and afterwards applied to a clearly defined 
case of transgression. But a reproof, depending 
almost entirely on chance, must always be un- 
certain and irregular in its action. Even when 
foreseen, its degree of severity cannot be pre- 
viously estimated; this must depend entirelyi 
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as regards both parties, on the humour of the 
moment ; and therefore the child, in whose 
breast hope always predominates, feels little 
dread of it; yet, the pain which it causes is 
often very grçat, though seldom, in my opinion, 
of a desirable nature. 

In every kind of pain there are two things 
to be considered ; its moral, and what may be 
called its mechanical effect If the recollection 
of a disagreeable sensation be associated with a 
particular action, the repetition of it may thus 
be prevented, just as a child who has once been 
burnt avoids touching the fire ; but this does 
not produce any real improvement of character. 
Besides, when the pain we experience is caused 
by a fellow-creature, considering it as intentional 
on his part, we are angry with him, without 
stopping to consider how far it has been oc- 
casioned by our own fault; 'such a feeling, 
arising as it does from want of reflection, is 
particularly natural to children. 

In order, therefore, to avoid this disadvan- 
tage, parents or instructors sometimes endea- 
vour to conceal their reproofs under the garb 
of persuasion. They explain the reasons which 
render them justifiable, and labour to prove his 
guilt to the culprit. But the more' eloquent 
they are, the more does the child, who is natu- 
rally a better judge of feel ihgs than of thoughts, 
suspect that they find a sort of satisfaction in 
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this display of their oratorical powers. Their 
energetic eloquence, especially if other per- 
sons be present during the harangue, defeats its 
own end ; and, whilst those who are only unecm-' 
cerned auditors may be deeply moved by it, the 
unhappy criminal — the object of general indig* 
nation — sees in it only a proof of the pleasure 
taken in his humiliation. At some future time 
he may, perhaps, recognize the moral force of the 
admonition ; but at the moment he allows this 
torrent of words to pass by him libe a storm, 
sheltering himself as well as he can under the 
cover of indifference or resentment. 

The 'pain thus inflicted is therefore not 
only useless, but absolutely injurious ; it irri- 
tates and discomposes the child. No doubt 
guilt must he followed by suffering ; this is the 
intention of Providence, and is continually 
manifested even» in this world. But, at any 
rate, this act of the parent's authority should 
not seem voluntary on his part ; and above all, 
the exercise of it should be entirely free from 
any thing like an appearance of triumph. 
There is both more dignity, and more hope of 
success, in a simple expression of disapproba-^ 
tiou on the discovery of a fault, accompanied 
by a declaration that all further explanation is 
reserved For a calmer moment, than in any 
reprimands. 

When a child perceives that his feelings have 
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been considered, his gratitude is excited, and 
his heart opened to persuasion. Then it is that 
an attentive examination, both of the tempta- 
tion by which be has been overcome, and of the 
motives which should have enabled him to resist 
it^ may be extremely useful. The impression he 
receives from such a lesson of practical morality 
will not be easily effaced. A reprimand, there- 
fore, in order to be really beneficial, should be 
divided, and given at two different times. One 
great disadvantage generally attending reproofs 
is, that, by their frequent repetition, children 
are led to despair of gaining our approbation, 
and sometimes even to lose all self-esteem; in 
which case there is great danger that from their 
volatility, and their urgent need of happiness, 
they may learn to be satisfied without either 
the one or the other. We ought, therefore, care* 
fully to avoid distressing them, when it would be 
injurious to their moral feeling that they should 
find consolation for themselves. 

In comparing the effect of harsh reproofs, 
with that produced by punishments of a physi- 
cal nature, I am far, however, from advocating 
the use of the latter. Such as are trifling» are 
only confessions of our weakness — of our in-» 
ability to manage our childcen*-*-* and the more 
severe are necessarily excluded firom all enligbt*- 
ened education. We have nothing to do here 
with those distressing and ignominious chastise^ 
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tnents, which, independently of the remorse they 
are intended to excite, are in themselves so 
absolutely painful; and of which the future 
consequences, producing a feeling sometimes of 
exasperation, sometimes of hatred, are no less 
deplorable than the present eflFect is grievous. 
But the punishments to which I refer are in- 
tended only to furnish an example of that loss 
or suspension of happiness which in human life 
generally follows ill conduct. 

A judicious punishment possesses one great 
advantage over any reproof conveyed in words. 
Should your child become indifferent to it, no 
evil consequences ensue : other modes of punish- 
fixent may be resorted to ; but should he become 
iequally indifferent to the parental voice, the 
«vil is both much greater and much more diffi- 
cult to remedy. What would you then have in 
reserve against that period of youth, when the 
time for employing secondary means shall be 
past ? 

A punishment decreed beforehand, and in- 
flicted when the specified fault is committed, 
places a sort of barrier between the culprit and 
his offended parent, which opposes any excess 
of indulgence, and renders violent expressions 
of anger unnecessary. The father punishes, 
not as a satisfaction to his own feelings, but 
that he may be true to his word, which no con- 
sideration should ever tempt him to violate. He 
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himself will often be really grieved at the dis- 
tress he causes; and this feeling makes him 
wear a gentle aspect in the eyes of his child. 
But the punishment must never be remitted: 
thiè would only tend to make his government 
appear arbitrary ; and, when at last obliged to 
inflict it, he might be considered capricious 
or cruel. It is not so much the severity, as. the 
certainty of a punishment, which renders it 
efficacious. If there be the least doubt as to 
its being executed, children not only willingly 
encounter the risk, but are even pleasurably 
excited by the idea of setting it at defiance. 
What we ought particularly to guard against 
with regard to punishments, is, the supposition 
that, by increasing their severity, we shall obtain 
what we were unable to accomplish at first* 
When a child has once submitted to chastise- 
ment of any kind, we ought to take it for granted 
that he is corrected ; and, laying aside all idea 
of further threatenings, grant an entire pardon. 
This observation applies particularly to the case 
of obstinacy. When a determined resolution is 
shown not to obey a command, it is more than 
doubtful whether any good will result from 
obliging a child to do so. If we have recourse 
to violence for this purpose, we render him 
cowardly; fear triumphs over courage, and 
physical over moral feeling ; and thus an agency 
is destroyed, frequently misapplied, no doubt^ 
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but the want of which may sometimes be re- 
gretted* This is a case in which punishment, if 
necessary, is perfectly justifiable ; but, having 
inflicted it, do not afterwards insist on the per-> 
formance of the point in dispute ; do not even 
allude to it ; by making the child submit to your 
chastisement, you have sufficiently asserted your 
rights. You have saved your own dignity, with- 
out offending his. 

On thç other hand, when an obstinate refusal 
is not to be apprehended, no punishment carries 
with it such an appearance of justice as insist* 
ing on the fulfilment of the duty which has 
been neglected ; and, next to this, the most 
natural one seems to be the privation of some 
pleasure. This, indeed, considering how eagerly 
children desire amusement, might sometimes 
appear almost too severe an infliction ; but it 
possesses an inestimable advantage in the time 
which it affords for reflection, and consequently 
for improvement* That every fault deserves to 
be punished is an idea entertained so generally, 
that it may almost be termed innate; and 
hence the supposition naturally follows, that the 
patient endurance of punishment on account of 
an offence ought in some degree to diminish 
the intensity of our remorse. • Thusj children 
feel as if they were less guilty when they have 
i^ubmitted without a murmur to the penal con- 

quences of their fault; and this very feeling 
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contains in itself a principle of I'eformation : for 
the suffering which appears just in the eyes of 
the culprit himself, and which is alleviated by 
the hope he entçrtains that, by correcting his 
conduct, he shall be spared such pain in future, 
is truly a regenerating grief. 

The only punishments, then, which can ever 
be really useful in education, are those which 
are followed by a period of tranquillity. If 
neither time nor favourable circumstances be 
allowed for reflection, the pain produced by 
punishment will only irritate the temper, and 
spoil the character. On this account soli* 
tary confinement, of short duration,. may be 
useful ; but I quite agree with M. Guizot, who 
recommends that, even when thus confined, 
children should be required to do something. 
The punishment does not consist in the obliga- 
tion to work : on the contrary, it is alleviated 
by employment, as furnishing the only means 
which the poor recluse can have, of endeavour- 
ing to regain the favour of his parents. Unless 
we have in our previous instruction held out the 
deceitful hope of pleasure as an actuating mo- 
tive, there will be no inconsistency in exacting 
work as a duty ; and the moral effect of such 
application must be good for the -child : it will 
dissipate any remains of ill-humour, and; by 
obliging him to exercise his reason, may, per- 
haps, lead him to self-reflection. 
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Ât the same time all punishments are so pain<^ 
ful, the repetition of them is so clearly prohibited 
both by feeling and good sense, that we must 
perforce resort occasionally to reprimands. We 
have before said, that it is both wrong and 
injudicious to employ these at the moment when 
the passions are excited ; yet it must be owned 
that a sudden burst of indignation seems to 
carry with it its own excuse, and, from being 
unexpected and involuntary, is much sooner 
forgiven. Children especially, who have no 
implacability in their dispositions, soon forget 
these ebullitions of anger. But nothing is so 
odious to them, nothing so irritating to their 
feelings, as any thing like irony, or taunting 
indirect insinuations. Such unforeseen attacks 
wound them' deeply, change their joy into bitter- 
ness, and seem to them a species of treachery. 
By speaking to them openly of their faults, 
we show that we consider them worthy of 
our confidence, and accessible to reason ; they 
are then able to reply to us. But how can they 
in any way defend themselves, when they are 
wounded, without the appearance of being 
attacked ? 

Mothers are sometimes led to employ this 
method with their children from a feelinir of 
timidity ; they flatter themselves that, by adopt- 
ing a tone of pleasantry they shall prevent an 
^pen quarrel ; and they imagine that in thi^; 
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way correction may be made agreeable to a 
child. But this is a complete delusion. Severity 
itself is not so displeasing as false gaiety ; if we 
have a serious meaning — and what more serious 
meaning can a mother have than the desire to 
inspire her children with good feelings? — it 
cannot be concealed under any form of words. 
And this affectation of gaiety tends to give an 
irritating effect to the most reasonable inten- 
tions, and frequently only serves to alienate the 
affections. 

Yet let me not be misunderstood. In thus 
deprecating a spirit of ironical bantering, I am 
far from wishing to blame that innocent playful- 
ness which, arising from satisfaction and cordial 
union, and being in fact merely a gay expressioh 
of harmony and attachment, tends to enliven 
and embellish the domestic circle ; — I refer 
only to that cold raillery to which children dare 
not or cannot reply. Before we venture on any 
species of pleasantry, we should feel assured 
that we are really in the humour for it ourselves ; 
otherwise it will always be accompanied with a 
degree of bitterness. 

By an injudicious use of ridicule parents run 
great risk of endangering their authority. A 
child who possesses a turn for repartee may 
sometimes gain the advantage in this encounter 
of wits ; though, at the same time, his answers, 
however keen, may be so guarded as to furnish 
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DO excase for reproof. But od no account 
whatever should such a state of things be allowed 
to oontinue for a single moment. We must 
instantly break off the conversation^ and put a 
stop to a strife of words which is lowering to 
our authority. Let us own that we were to 
blame in making use of pleasantry with a child, 
who cannot employ it himself with propriety, 
and then let us resume that superiority of station 
from which we ought never to have descended. 
It is absolutely necessary to check at once the 
slightest want of respect ; the least neglect of 
this duty is often attended with deplorable con- 
sequences. 

The open and direct reproofs which I have 
been recommending should, if possible, be 
always given when no witnesses are present. 
The judgment formed by others of our conduct 
may often be incorrect as applied to the whole 
of it, and yet may serve to throw a stronger 
light on particular parts, and of this advantage 
should be taken ; when opinion proclaims aloud 
the sentence which conscience had only spoken 
in a whisper, the heart is forcibly opened to 
a conviction of the truth; and the judgment 
pronounced by others, becomes a sort of as- 
ternal conscience palpable to our senses. But 
the joint reproaches of these two monitors are 
dreadful — insupportable^ — shame is a state of 
moral purgatory for children. Having so little 
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notion of fiiturity, they feel present distresses 
with a degree of poignancy which we the less 
suspect from their being able so quickly to throw 
them off again. 

Sometimes, however, our domestic peace is 
disturbed by faults of a much more serious 
nature, and productive of much more injurious 
consequences. There are trying seasons and 
anxious difficulties in education, to which, indeed, 
careful and attentive parents are less liable than 
others, but which no one can feel any certainty 
of entirely escaping. In families where boys 
are allowed a degree of liberty which is, in my 
opinion, generally beneficial, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the temptations to which they are 
exposed are too strong for their virtue. Errors 
arising from thoughtlessness are of little con^ 
sequence ; but if a child of ten or eleven years 
old commit a more serious fault, — if, moreover, 
he have been led by it into a long train of 
deceit, what a painful blow is inflicted by the 
discovery ! What is to be done ? Our con- 
fidence is destroyed ; we can no longer trust 
either his sincerity or his affection ; we are 
totally at a loss how to proceed, and hardly re- 
cognize our child. 

What then, I again ask, must we do? In the 
first instance, nothing at all. Let us not precipi- 
tate matters — let us restrain any immediate ex- 
plosion even of just anger. The child will be more 

VOL. II, o 
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Struck by our surprise, our silent grief, and 
the idea of a punishment which is suspended, 
but not averted, than by any violent burst of 
indignation. Any thing unknown or myste- 
rious possesses a terrifying power which fills 
his imagination with dread. We must, however, 
confess that; when such misfortunes as these 
happen, parents cannot be entirely exculpated 
from blame : their early physical cares should 
have been succeeded by a moral vigilance 
equally constant and active. Children have so 
little guile, their intentions and feelings are be- 
trayed in so many different ways; that it is almost 
impossible for a watchful parent not to observe 
every change that takes place in them, and not 
to discover the secret root whence such bitter 
fruits have sprung. But sorrowful as the con- 
solation afforded by the idea that such faults are 
the consequences of parental neglect may be, 
still it is a consolation : so great is our affection 
for these cherished beings, that it is a comfort 
to us to feel that we must bear our share in the 
burden — that we may blame them less, and our- 
selves more. We submit to the afBiction which 
we feel that we have deserved ; and, with an 
humble acquiescence in the decrees of a just 
God, venture to implore his mercy. Though 
culpable in his sight, we may depend on his 
assistance. He pities both us and our children. 
He alone can enable us to adopt such plans as 
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are equally free from passion and from weak- 
ness 5 and can make us the instruments, by 
which a happy reformation may be effected in 
the hearts of our children. 

To accomplish this reformation must be our 
great object; and we must spare no pains to 
make it permanently effectual. Whatever judg- 
ment we pronounce, we must take care that the 
punishment determined on be neither trifling 
nor childisl;^. The common routine of education 
must for a time be forsaken, and everything 
about us be changed. If any amusements had 
been projected, they must be given up. All the 
other children should be partakers in the grief, 
and even the innocent be involved in the gene- 
ral affliction. When a brother is in sorrow, 
can any of the family rejoice ? Does not the 
disgrace of one affect all ? Instead of the plea- 
sant lessons which would have been given in 
happier times, let us impose some more serious 
tasks on the culprit ; and, paying no attention 
for the present to the minor details of instruc- 
tion, let a silent gravity be maintained by all. 

Yet this state of things must not be allowed 
to continue too long. There might, in that case, 
be some danger of the child's becoming accus- 
tomed to it; and that capacity for enjoyment, 
so inherent to this age, would soon regain the 
ascendancy. If the favourable moment for re- 
conciliation be suffered to pass by, they will soon 

o 2 
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learn to console themselves. Christianity, which 
reconciles us to God, teaches us the secret of 
forgiving others. 

Let our forgiveness be openly, and, if possible, 
affectionately granted. Nothing tends so much 
to soften the heart, and lead it to repentance, as 
kindness: but though anxious not to overwhelm 
him with despair, we must not conceal from the 
child the momentous importance of the situation 
in which he is placed ; and we must show him 
that we are resolutely determined not to af- 
ford him any opportunity of a second fall. 
Some new arrangement may be made, with his 
concurrence, which will naturally include in its 
conditions a breaking off of intercourse with 
some of his companions — an alteration in the 
employment pf particular hours — and a more 
firm and strict watchfulness over his daily life. 
No doubt it will be some time before the shade 
of sorrow which has been thrown over our inter- 
course will be entirely dispelled ; but we should, 
as soon as possible, resume our old cordiality of 
manner. A return to our former habits, even 
of finding fault, will be welcomed. I have 
known a little girl, after such a period of cool- 
ness as I have been describing, shed tears of joy 
and tenderness on her mother's giving her a 
slight reproof. 

A crisis of this nature, judiciously treated, is 

ten productive of the happiest results. One 
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fault thus completely unveiled will frequently 
open the child's eyes to his secret errors ; his 
behaviour becomes both more open and more 
humble ; and his conduct no longer consists of 
a series of petty attempts at transgression and 
rebellion, by which his conscience is kept in a 
state of continual uneasiness. The parent, too, 
has gained more insight into his child's disposi- 
tion, and may hope every thing from him, if he 
have been led to feel, not merely the mortifica- 
tion of self-love, but genuine repentance. The 
greatest attention, however, is still necessary 
the light which is thi-pwn on his character must' 
not have shone in vain ; the intimations thus 
given are sometimes confirmed many years after- 
wards ; we must forgive, but not forget. 

We shall not be detained long by the consi- 
deration of the subject of rewards. This mode 
of encouragement, which, as it is generally em- 
ployed in public institutions we have represented 
as too powerful in its action, is comparatively 
weak and inactive in privateeducation. Stripped 
of the eclat which renders them so flattering to 
vanity, and reduced to their intrinsic value, re- 
wards soon cease to afford much delight. Yet 
even after the imagination, which much sooner 
destroys our pleasures than our pains, has rob- 
bed them of their charms, the privation of them 
is a subject of regret ; so that, in fact, we have 
instituted a system, not of rewards, but of punish- 

o 3 
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ments. Besides, the more gentle the plan of 
education pursued, the fewer recompenses have 
parents to bestow ; for they voluntarily give 
their children every desirable^ gratification, 
and any other are, of course, entirely out of the 
question. 

There are, however, more serious objections 
to the use of such stimulants. They may cer- 
tainly be sometimes employed with advantage ; 
as, for instance, when we wish to correct or to 
encourage such habits as have little to do with 
the will : but, when we approach the region of 
morality, we feel that they are totally at variance 
with the true object of education. We degrade 
the idea of duty if we do not represent it as 
entirely obligatory — if we allow children to inia- 
gine that in fulfilling it, they are performing 
something meritorious. It may be said that it 
is very desirable to inspire them with good feel- 
ings — but of what value is a good feeling which 
has been excited ^ only by the hope of reward ? 
By thus deteriorating the purity of their mo- 
tives, we corrupt the source of all morality. 

Even when a reward is merely honorary, its 
effect on the heart is not often of a salutary 
nature. Vanity is always fostered by success ; 
but our aim should be to repress this feeling 
as much as possible. Let us then bestow our 
approbation, and even rewards if necessary, on 
such efforts as are purely intellectual, or on 
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success in such branches of education as are 
connected with duty only through the medium 
of filial obedience ; but when any thing is ab- 
solutely commanded by duty itself, let us think 
better of our child than to reward him for 
obeying its dictates. 

And as to those happy inspirations, those 
bursts of good feeling, which seem at times to 
pass the bounds of mere duty, and prompt to 
really generous actions, we should gratefully 
thank Heaven that our children are capable of 
them; but never let us flatter ourselves that 
such happy impulses can be taught. To show 
an expectation of them would only tend to im- 
pede their soaring flight ; and to reward them 
would be an afiVont. But when a child has 
behaved in a truly praiseworthy manner, our 
joy cannot,, and need not, be concealed: it is 
natural that such pleasure should be imparted; 
and in giving some striking proof of it, we are 
doing only what is perfectly right. Let the 
feeling of happiness, which we are unable to 
repress, be displayed by the announcement of 
some great and unexpected favour, in which 
the whole family may be partakers. When the 
purity of the motives which have led to any 
act of virtue cannot be doubted, we may safely 
indulge ourselves in augmenting its happy 
consequences. 

o 4 
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It has sometimes been proposed to make the 
pleasure of doing good the reward of good 
conduct ; as, for example» to promise that, 
after a week's trial, the child who has behaved 
the best shall be allowed to assist some poor 
family. This sounds at first very delightful; 
but if it form an exclusive distinction, or if it 
be tinged with the slightest shade of vain-glory, 
there is much more of evil than good in the 
plan. Benevolence cannot be too closely allied 
with modesty; even the opinion of mere men 
of the world, not in general very remarkable 
for its strictness, is extremely rigorous on this 
point. Let us then procure for our children, 
since it is permitted by their Heavenly Father, 
this sweetest of all pleasures ; but let them un- 
derstand that they have done nothing to deserve 
it: and as the employment of rewards unfor- 
tunately always tends to inspire some degree of 
vanity, let us beware how we propose such as 
will excite a vanity which is ridiculous and un- 
pardonable. 

It does not seem to me that the slight attacks 
of natural and childish vanity which may some- 
times be observed in young people, are nearly 
so injurious, either in a religious or moral point 
of view, as that pride which is associated with 
the pleasure of having fulfilled a duty. What 
I dread more than any thing else is weUrfounded 
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self-love. In it I behold an indelible stain, 
an alloy, debasing the finest qualities of the 
heart. No true grandeur, no forgetfulness of 
self, any longer exists ; and that eternal mono- 
syllable / constantly predominates. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

By attaching importance to the employment of 
each moment, an idea of duty seems to be ex- 
tended over the whole of life ; and a natural 
connection is formed between moral and in- 
tellectual education. In the present age, more 
especially, so completely one of business and 
associations, exactness in observing every ar- 
rangement depending on time is absolutely ne- 
cessary in social life, and possesses many 
advantages even in childhood. Unless children 
have acquired habits of punctuality, they will 
neither possess ease of mind while at their 
recreations, nor make any certain progress in 
their studies. 

We shall not here enter very minutely into 
the subject of the distribution of their different 
occupations ; nor must any particular directions 
be taken in a strictly literal sense. Such an 
infinite diversity of arrangements must be 
rendered necessary by varieties in situation, 
health, fortune, or residence, and by the 
greater or less power possessed by different 
parents of devoting their time to the education 
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of their children, that I shall content myself 
with laying down a few general rules, which 
seem to me applicable to every arrangement. 

Every child has what may be termed two 
different modes of existence. In the one his 
time is entirely at the disposal of his instructor ; 
in the other, under certain restrictions, at his 
own. Whenever it has been attempted to sub- 
ject him to perpetual superintendence, the effect 
has been injurious; his will has been enervated 
from want of exercise : continually obliged to 
submit to the control of others, all internal 
energy has been destroyed ; having always been 
directed, he has never learnt to act for himself; 
and his morality is of a completely passive cha- 
racter. 

We are often deceived in the opinion we form 
as to these two conditions. Observing a child 
able to read, write, and calculate — in short, to 
perform the same things that we do — we con- 
clude at once that his reason may also be com- 
pared with ours on these points. Yet its de- 
velopement is often the greatest in those things 
in which he does not resemble us at all : he is 
frequently a man in his amusements, whilst still 
a child at his lessons. 

And why is this? Because what we mean 
by the expression acting like a man^ is that he 
should propose* to himself some definite object^ 
and choose certain means in order to attain it; 
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and that he should consider both the object and 
the means under various points of view, whe- 
ther as regarding morality, present pleasure, or 
future utility. With respect to education, the 
nature of the task is of far less importance, 
than the disposition of the person by whom it is 
performed. When its whole arrangement is 
predetermined by the instructor, nothing re- 
mains for the pupil to do, but to push on, more 
or less eagerly, in the appointed path. But 
surely this is imposing far too much restraint on. 
the exercise of the will. 

If the free choice of children could ever be 
brought to agree exacdy with what we should 
have chosen for them, this would be the per- 
fection of education. But even if this great 
object were attained, we could hardly be 
aware of it, as long as they are not allowed a 
single moment of independence. By their 
manner of acting when exposed to temptation, 
we ascertain what effect has been produced by 
our lessons of morality; and by the use they 
make of their leisure time, we discover whedier 
they are interested in their studies; for the 
ideas with which they have then been pleased, 
will be reproduced under a thousand diflerent 
forms in their sports. It is only when they are 
left to themselves that children show what their 
real characters are; and that opportunities of 
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making observations on them are afforded to 
their instructors. 

It may perhaps be asked, how any observ- 
ations can be made unless the instructor be 
present? But he will experience . little diflS- 
culty in gaining such information as he de- 
sires. The various incidents to which a state of 
freedom gives birth, the advice which is re- 
quired by an individual, or the want of an 
umpire which is felt by children collectively, 
will, at least if he have previously encouraged 
their naturally communicative disposition, afford 
him ample means of g-aining an insight into 
their characters ; and at any rate unexpected 
events iVill be continually occurring. But when 
one, to whom they are accustomed to look up 
with respect, is constantly present, everything 
seems at a stand : they think only of his opinion, 
and refer everything to his judgment ; so that 
as long as he remains an ocular witness, there 
is nothing for him to see. Could we rely 
implicitly on the power of habit, the simple 
continuance of good conduct, whether voluntary 
or not, might be of some importance. But, 
besides the uncertainty in which this would 
involve us, any species of constraint tends so 
much to retard the developement both of mind 
and body, that in this point of view alone it 
must be injurious to the great end of all edu- 
cation. 
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As regards the exercise of the physical powers 
of children, nothing can make up for the want 
of that free and energetic use of them, which 
arises entirely from their own will. Lessons in 
gymnastics, dancing, fencing, &c., are all very 
good in their way ; but they require a certain 
amount of attention : they do not afford room for 
unrestrained bursts of active enjoyment, and at 
the same time they produce greater fatigue. 

Notwithstanding the attention which has 
latterly been paid to physical education, much 
remains to be done. Though mothers seem to 
have redoubled their care, yet it has been truly 
observed by M. Remusat, that women are more 
feeble and delicate, and less equal to the trials 
they are destined by nature to undergo, than 
formerly. Perhaps one cause for this may be 
found in the very excess of the care bestowed 
on them. The mother's watchfulness has been 
too constant, too minute, and the regular ex- 
ercises which she has imposed have ill supplied 
the place of those which spring from the eager 
impulse of the moment. 

But the principal fault, and one which applies 
to all children, is, that far too much time is de- 
voted, at a very early age, to lessons. This 
fault, too, is one which completely defeats its 
own end ; for nothing tends so much to deaden 
all intellectual vivacity. In the extensive es- 
tablishment for education at Hofwyl, to which 
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children are sent from all quarters of the world, 
it has constantly been remarked by the in- 
structors, that those pupils, who, on their arrival, 
have been found backward in intellectual ac- 
quirements, but strong and vigorous in bodily 
health, have in a very short time outstripped 
their companions, and continued aifterwards to 
maintain the advantage they had gained; while 
those who were much more advanced in their 
studies, but of a delicate constitution, have soon 
lost their precocious superiority. 

In private education liberty is always a con- 
cession of authority ; and a parent should never 
resign his right to replace under restraint a 
child whose conduct is not satisfactory, or who 
does not make a proper use of the time which 
is placed at his own disposal. Not that he 
should be required always to have some distinct 
end in view — always to be doing something. 
There are times when, either from the peculiar 
state of his health, or from a premature taste 
for contemplation, complete repose is absolutely 
necessary for children. But it is very easy to 
discover by their moral tranquillity, when a 
condition of idleness should be tolerated in them. 
When we see them free from all excitement or 
teazing restlessness, yet without any appearance 
of heaviness or stupidity — in short, in a state of 
serenity — let us leave them to its undisturbed 
enjoyment. But if they are not only idle, 
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but uneasy, wearisome both to themselves and 
others, we may be sure this arises from a super- 
fluity of animal spirits and strength, which re- 
quires to be employed; and as they are not 
able to make use of it themselves, we must re- 
sume our right to do so for them. We should 
contrive to have some occupation, however 
trivial, in readiness for such occasions ; but care 
should be taken that it is one so litde likely to 
produce fatigue, as to aflbrd no excuse for a 
refusal. Even winding a skein of silk is better 
than being given up to a state of moral disorder. 
One thing which should always be remem- 
bered is, that childhood is not so much a parti- 
cular age, as a state ; and that whenever the 
will becomes ill-regulated, violent, or unreason- 
able, we fall again into this state. All human 
beings, whatever may be their age, are liable to 
this relapse, and its baneful influences are often 
felt by society. But when he, who thus falls, 
is not an independent being, those who have 
a right to assume authority over him are 
called upon to exercise it within due bounds* 
A careful father, therefore, will never entirely 
resign the power with which he has been en- 
trusted by human laws. Even while living 
together oti the most cordial terms, the idea of 
his supremacy must never be lost sight of either 
by himself or his children ; they must feel per- 
fectly sure that whatever be their age, or size, 
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if they behave as children, they will be treated 
as children. But another and more agreeable 
consequence, resulting from this same feeling, 
is, that at every age they will also be allowed 
a degree of liberty proportioned to tlie growing 
development of their reason. 

In fact, an increase of liberty seems to be the 
most natural reward for good conduct ; and it 
affords at the same time à means of leading to 
the fulfilment of higher duties — such as are 
more deserving of being thus denominated. 
This may seem to require some explanation. 
We easily understand that liberty is essential to 
our enjoyment ; but we do not sufficiently com- 
prehend how necessary it is to our morality. 
Yet it is perfectly certain that without it there 
could be no virtue. 

If a being could be supposed to exist in a 
state of such abject slavery, that all his actions 
were the result of external force, it is plain that 
he could not be considered a responsible crea- 
ture; he would be a mere machine. In this 
point of view lessons . can hardly be reckoned 
among the duties of children, as they are obli- 
gatory on them ; the only merit a child can 
have with regard to them is in the desire he 
shows to profit by them. As long as he is in 
the presence of an absolute master, even his 
obedience possesses no moral value; but it 
begins to acquire some merit when he is no 
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longer under the eyes of his instructor. Thus 
we see that every additional degree of liberty 
tends to increase the growth of morality. 

Yet the most praiseworthy obedience is not 
altogether satisfactory : it is always accompa- 
nied by a degree of restraint, because the child, 
when deficient in it, is liable to reproof. But 
as he must at some future time trace out for 
himself his own line of duty, it would be very 
desirable, that at the age when the foundation 
of all his future conduct must be laid, we 
should endeavour to make him feel the neces- 
sity of imposing certain duties on himself. 

This forms a delicate and important part of 
education ; it is a much easier task to arrange 
every thing — to assign to every duty its parti- 
cular place and time, — than to accomplish the 
fulfilment of them from choice. Very often, 
indeed, every thing goes on in a sort of regular 
train : after a pupil has been made to do the 
same thing for many years in succession, he 
may continue the practice, from the mere force 
of habit, during the rest of his life ; and may 
even feel uncomfortable if it be omitted. Nor 
can there be any possible harm in making use 
of mechanical means in order to regulate that 
part of our existence Avhich is itself mechanical. 
But at the same time by adopting this plan we 
expose ourselves to the danger of substituting 
factitious obligations for real duties. 
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And this seems to me the proper time for 
making a series of experiments, and entering 
into a thorough examination of a child. While 
he is yet so young, and his moral feelings have 
consequently made so little progress that we 
are obliged to be satisfied with a mere passive 
obedience, his simple observance of the rules 
we have laid down will entitle him to our 
approbation. But as he advances in age, and 
his moral faculties become more fully developed, 
we are justified in requiring something more 
from him. If hé can be made to understand 
that the condition in which roan is placed 
obliges him to lay down certain laws for his own 
government — or if he should discover from his 
own experience that it is possible for him so to 
conduct himself that no restraint on our part 
would be necessary, and that our only task 
would be that of enlightening his understand- 
ing, — he might perhaps be led to take a deep 
interest in his own education. 

In order to facilitate its success, we may 
begin by allowing the child such a superfluity 
of leisure as will afford him ample time, not 
only for his amusement, but for the performance 
of some actions, which may not be particularly 
agreeable, to him. These, however, must have 
been previously pointed out to him ; for, when 
left to themselves, children exercise their ac- 
tivity only in what gives them pleasure. Thus 
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many little things may be required from him, 
which are rather matters of expediency than of 
strict necessity; such as taking care of any 
specified articles, or finishing some piece of 
work which had been undertaken with eager- 
ness, but laid aside from want of perseverance. 
And, in order that he may have some merit in 
the execution of this task, a certain latitude 
of time should be allowed him ; and a week or 
more be suffered to elapse before he is asked 
whether it is performed. If it then appear 
that he has not done it, the extra time which 
had been granted to him must be taken away, 
and he must be replaced under a more strict 
superintendence. 

As the struggle between inclination and duty 
lasts as long as life itself, children should be 
accustomed almost from infancy to sustain it. 
Where the morality of the question admits of 
no dispute, there will be no contest : but few, 
of whatever age, escape some painful conflict on 
trifling occasions, where neither heart nor con- 
science give anj' distinct award. Yet, if the 
habit of listening even to the softest whispers 
of these monitors be once lost, the bloom of 
delicate feeling will soon fiade away. Every 
thing depends on the various obligations by 
which we are governed; and we are forced 
sometimes to impose shackles on ourselves 
which cannot but be painful. Our very virtues 
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themselves would become deficient in strength, 
if we were continually carried away by our 
feelings. 

With respect to the disposal of time, it seems 
to me that, during the periodof transition which 
we are now considering, such occasional and de- 
sultory instruction, as we consider best suited to 
the powers of infancy, should be combined in 
due proportions with that more precise and con- 
tinued application which is required at a later 
age: for this purpose some lessons must be 
regularly given; and, with regard to these, too 
much punctuality cannot be observed. As both 
master and pupil are equally bound to the exact 
observance of any regulation on this subject, it 
.gives the idea of a reciprocal obligation, pre- 
vents any opposition, and by excluding all sup- 
position of caprice promotes a spirit of peace 
and harmony. This is one of the laws to which 
the child who is allowed a large proportion of 
individual liberty must be made to submit as 
soon as possible. 

That lessons should be both given and re- 
ceived with lively interest forms an essential 
. point in education : the instructor must use the 
utmost care, and task all bis powers of inven- 
tion, in order to keep up his pupil's attention : 
all success in instruction depends on this. The 
interest thus excited prevents any feeling of 
fatigue, and is even physically useful ; so that, 
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however paradoxical it sounds, we may truly 
say that intellectual education is often not intel- 
lectual enough; and the evil begins from the 
moment when it ceases to be so. Observe a 
child idling over his books, or for ever dragging 
them about with him : his pale cheeks, swollen 
eyes, and fits of yawning, show that he is sink- 
ing into a state of both mental and bodily tor- 
por, and is no longer in the full enjoyment of 
his existence. But let this state, so injurious to 
his health, his morality, and his intellect, be at 
once, and by every possible means, put an end 
to. Until the pupil has acquired a habit of 
attentive and earnest application, let all his 
lessons be too short to give him the slightest 
disgust ; and when they become easier to him, 
do not at first make him work for a longer 
period, but require more work to be done in 
the same time. If he have a lesson to learn by 
heart, let him read it aloud : if at the end of 
a given time he cannot say it, desire him to 
read it over again a certain number of times, 
but without making him repeat it afterwards. 
Even this slight punishment will not be often ne- 
cessary : a child who has any feeling of honour, 
and who finds his task limited, both as to quan- 
tity and time, will pique himself on accomplish- 
ing it: he will perform it with cheerfulness, 
as well as zeal, and his health will remain un- 
injured. 
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It does not, however, always happen that chil- 
dren relish the most obligatory and indispens- 
able parts of education : an occasional and varied 
instruction is often much more to their taste; but 
the difficulty is to manage the introduction of 
such a mode of teaching without intrenching 
on their liberty. They are taken up with the 
execution of their own designs, and have no 
inclination to interest themselves in our pro- 
jects. The best plan, and one which possesses 
besides the recommendation of perfect sincerity, 
is for the instructor to reserve at his own disposal 
a certain hour in every day, or week, without spe- 
cifying beforehand how it is to be employed. 
This time may be appropriated to such occupa- 
tions as might perhaps disturb the regularity of 
fixed lessons, and yet are calculated to inspire a 
taste for study; such, for instance, as the practical 
application of what has been hitherto taught only 
theoretically; and its beneficial effects would 
soon be acknowledged. In the country, draw- 
ing out plans, making and sending up bal- 
loons, excursions combined with the study of 
natural history, gardening, agricultural employ- 
ment of any kind, — and in town, visits to 
museums, manufactories, workshops, &c., would 
each furnish amusing and instructive occupa- 
tions: while the long winter evenings might be 
employed in any little ingenious exercises of 
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manual dexterity, calculated to make them 
neat and skilful in the use of their hands. 

On these occasions^ too, there would be no 
impropriety in the introduction of those instruc- 
tive games, which we deprecated when used as 
a means y of cheating children into learning; 
there would now be no attempt at deceit, but 
the intention of the games would be openly 
declared. This does not diminish their power 
of amusing; and it seldom happens that some 
benefit may not be derived from them. If they 
are not always calculated to afford inform- 
ation on particular subjects, they may favour 
the general development of the understanding. 
Some of them demand presence of mind and 
quickness of repartee : others exercise the dis- 
criminating faculties, by requiring an explan- 
ation of the remote relations of things to 
each other, or an analysis of ideas similar 
to what is .employed in scientific researches; 
and others draw largely on the powers of 
the memory. Many bodily exercises may also 
be classed under the head of amusements. 
Some of these sports accustom children to 
the endurance of corporeal pain, and teach 
them also to bear with equanimity little an- 
noyances to their self-love; and all these re- 
creations promote that gaiety which is so natu- 
ral and so salutary to childhood. 

When the instructor has determined the pro- 
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portion of time to be devoted respectively to in- 
dependence and subjection, and has also fixed 
what lessons are to be given, it may be as well 
to consult the pupil himself as to the arrange- 
ment of his different occupations. His views on 
this subject are often such as might not occur to 
us. His amusements vary with the changing 
seasons, just as his studies are also varied to suit 
the progress of the system of education which 
we have laid down. Hence combinations are 
required, Ihe necessity of which he easily com- 
prehends, and to which he submits with a better 
grace when he has himself assisted \n forming 
them. And thus with his aid a time-table may 
be drawn out, subject to such alterations as may 
be found desirable in the course of the year. 

Yet variable as human plans always are, 
they are never more so than when applied to 
education. Children require at times a degree 
of consideration, not always sufficiently attend- 
ed to. There are seasons when, without our 
being at all aware that their health is affected, 
they seem utterly incapable of any exertion. 
At such times, from the ignorance of those 
about them as to the real cause of their state, 
they are often fretted by reproofs and remon- 
strances : yet there can be little doubt that 
they are under the dominion of some physical 
influence ; and our wisest plan is patiently to 
suffer them to stand still for a while, and to con- 
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gratulate ourselves if they do not seem to retro- 
grade : and then, considering ourselves for the 
time more as physicians than instructors, to 
adopt such measures as may restore them 
to their usual state of moral and physical 
health. 

I must once more repeat that these are hints, 
rather than specific directions, and that I 
attach little importance to minute details. 
What appears to me absolutely essential is, to 
induce the formation of habits of ordir, without 
impeding the free exercise of the will ; to make 
the child himself as much as possible a party in 
the conception and execution of our plans ; gra- 
dually to afford his reason and conscience such 
opportunities of displaying themselves, as may 
prove what effect religious feelings and our in- 
struction have produced; and lastly, to allow 
the young machine frequently to go of itself, and 
to observe carefully how it works, whilst we have 
yet the power of taking it again, if necessary, 
under our own guidance. 

If the pupil become, what I delight in ima- 
gining him, he will at ten years old be a civil- 
ized, but perfectly unsophisticated being ; and 
his well-regulated and active life will present a 
picture of constant happiness. Having com- 
menced the day by raising his thoughts to God 
in prayer, this act of devotion will render the 
idea of his duties, — an idea continually en- 
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largîng itself and increasing in energy, — more 
pleasing to him, and will prepare him for the 
hour of lessons, when his resolutions will be 
put to the test, and his sincerity in forming them 
proved. The regular lessons will be succeeded 
by various exercises, which, though of an in- 
structive tendency, may, from the animated 
pleasure which they excite, be almost reckoned 
amusements, and may also serve to show him 
that study is by no means incompatible with 
enjoyment. And if, during the time which is 
allowed for complete recreation, he is led to 
make some sacrifices to duty, he will experience 
that heart-felt satisfaction which always attends 
the free exercise of conscience. Having all his 
faculties awakened, and being always ready for 
performing, learning, or undertaking any thing, 
he will possess that elasticity and vigour which 
ever accompany a healthy state of mind and 
body ; nor will the interest he takes in his em- 
ployments be the result of an egotistical vanity. 
His earnest wish, not only as regards his studies, 
but with respect to his whole conduct, will be to 
satisfy his parents, to obey God, and to approach 
as nearly as possible to that ideal image which 
he has pictured to himself, and to the excel- 
lencies of which he is continually adding, as he 
himself makes further advances towards per- 
fection. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
FACULTIES OF ATTENTION AND REASON. 

We have seen that, during the period which 
intervenes between seven years old and ten, the 
time devoted to instruction must be continually 
increased : it now remains for us to trace the 
effect of this on the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties. We shall not dwell much at 
length on this part of our subject, and shall 
confine our observations principally to such 
points as seem yet unsettled, or as appear to 
have been generally too much overlooked in 
education. 

The exercise of the faculty of attention, — 
at once the cause and the medium of all intel- 
lectual activity, — has always been acknowledged 
as an object of so much importance in education, 
that having already made it the subject of our 
consideration when treating of the earliest period 
of childhood, we might almost trust to the dif- 
ferent modes of teaching for accomplishing the 
remainder of the task. Yet a few additional 
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remarks seem to be suggested by the more ad- 
vanced age at which we have now arrived. 

That the will exerts an almost arbitrary influ- 
ence on the attention, is a fact, the truth of which 
is confirmed by our daily experience. A child 
suspends the train of his own childish thoughts, 
when obliged to apply to his lessons ; and we 
ourselves, when any urgent demand is made on 
our attention either for the purpose of deliber- 
ation or action, learn to throw aside whatever 
was previously occupying our mind. 

But though this truth is so perfectly esta- 
blished j it does not Seem equally certain that its 
various bearings on human conduct have been 
sufficiently considered. 

It would be flattering ourselves too much to 
believe that the will is in this respect all-power- 
ful ; but, to a certain extent, the moral powers 
are as capable of being augtnented as the 
physical. To make the best possible use of our 
faculties, and to apply for aid to the source 
whence they all spring, are two duties, the ob- 
servation of which constitutes sincere devoted- 
ness to religion. We know too well that we 
must expect in educating our children to find 
their will unequal, intermittent, and capricious; 
but we trust that these fits of moral disorder 
will gradually become, not only less frequent 
and shorter in duration, but also less injurious 
in their consequences. 
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If a child have been induced to take an 
interest in his own moral improvement, some 
useful exercises, with a view to its further ad- 
vancement, may be proposed to him. After 
having shown him, by referring 16 the interest 
he takes in his amusements and his lessons, that 
he has the power of fixing his attention on par- 
ticular objects when he chooses, we may point 
out to him the wisdom of occupying his mind 
with some pleasing and innocent subject, in a 
time of temptation or trouble ; and by a steady 
perseverance in watching over him, questioning 
and encouraging him on such occasions, some 
good can hardly fail to ensue. 

Indeed this is no more than frequently occurs 
in the course of nature. Some happily con- 
stituted beings are able to banish all painful 
thoughts from their breasts; others, from a 
higher feeling, repulse all ideas of an immoral 
tendency. But these are not common cha- 
racters. And if by our care we can obtain what 
is often the result of simple nature, education 
may indeed glory in her work'. The question 
here is, whether children may be accustomed, 
by the regular exercise of their will, to command 
their attention in the general conduct of life. 
Were this once proved, the secret of obtaining 
every thing truly good would be revealed to us ; 
but we have not sufficient data on which to 
ground this supposition with any certainty. 
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Putting aside, then, this very important ques- 
tion, there are, no doubt, a variety of methods by 
which, even during those hours not devoted to 
study, the facility of attention may be either 
weakened or strengthened. What is more fatal 
to it than any thing else is the multiplicity, con- 
fusion, and indistinctness of the objects pre- 
sented to the understanding, or even to the 
senses only. Trifling reading, unheeded convers- 
ations, any thing, in short, which dissipates the 
powers of the mind, or inspires a feeling of 
listlessness, is injurious to this faculty, on which 
so many others depend. In providing the in- 
tellect with nourishment, we should be careful 
so to proportion it as always to excite a wish, 
— a longing — for more. By leading children at 
an early age to examine certain objects during 
their walks, such as the general aspect of the 
country, the state of its cultivation, the external 
appearance of the population, &c., and by after- 
wards listening withv apparent interest to their 
remarks, we accustom them to make use of 
their eyes and understanding, — a most valuable 
but not very common habit. 

The great object in every different employ- 
ment should be to prevent distraction of mind ; 
and in this, unfortunately, we can succeed only 
by means of that very will,, which is itself so 
lamentably uncertain in its action. In the first 
instance, the pupil's intentions are generally 
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good ; but if anything, however trifling, seem 
to break the chain of his ideas, the student dis- 
appears, and gives way to the child, eager only 
after amusement. Hence it is that the talents 
of the instructor are so constantly put in requi- 
sition to devise methods of keeping the atten- 
tion alive ; and thus the numerous advantages 
of public education are sometimes balanced by 
the power which private education affords of 
choosing both methods and masters to be em- 
ployed. If the development either of all the 
intellectual faculties, or of only a part of them, 
be tardy, we possess an inestimable advantage 
in being able to change our plans accord- 
ing to circumstances. In some minds, no 
interest, and consequently no attention, is ex- 
cited by literary instruction ; on others, neither 
emulation nor any of the common methods 
employed in schools have any influence. Three 
different dispositions may be observed in chil- 
dren, any one of which may fairly inspire us 
with the hope of success in the task of instruc- 
tion, — a natural taste for certain studies ; an 
' enlarged understanding, which delights in ex- 
ercising itself on all subjects ; or, lastly, a deter- 
mined resolution to succeed. Any one of these 
dispositions may, to a certain degree, supply the 
place of the others ; but when all three are want- 
ing, it is only by a variety of experiments, and 
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a minute observation of individual character, 
that we can determine what plan to pursue. 

If we take the faculty of reasoning in its 
strictest sense and most limited application, the 
consideration of it will not detain us long, for 
the course of education in this respect is well as- 
certained. It is generally allowed that the study 
of mathematics o£Pers the most perfect example 
of a regular chain of reasoning. In this science, 
oneintroductory proposition becomes, by demon- 
stration, a fact, from which every succeeding 
one is derived ; and yet the step from the known 
to the unknown is so gradually made, that the 
difficulty may be proportioned to all ages and 
all capacities ; and it has not inaptly been com- 
pared to the wrestler who continued carrying 
the same calf on his shoulders till it became 
an ox. 

We often find very young children taking plea- 
sure in arithmetic, because they like anything 
which is clear and certain, and leads to a plain 
result. And it has been shown that, by teach- 
ing them to calculate with rapidity and yet 
with the most perfect accuracy, their intellectual 
powers have been excited in a manner which 
hi^ manifested itself in all their other studies. 
The extraordinary results which have thus been 
obtained, in Mr. Wood's school at Edinburgh, 
have been given to the public in an interesting 
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little work, entitled, " Account of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School, by J. Wood, Esq." 

At a more advanced age, the calculating 
sciences are of great use in forming several 
valuable habits. They bestow upon the mind 
that strength and conciseness, that art of taking 
a summary view, which, by enabling it to draw 
from a chain of reasoning some final and un- 
expected consequence, leads the way to future 
discoveries. In fact, though the tendency of 
these studies be too exclusive to constitute them 
a foundation for all instruction, they afford an 
instrument, far too useful in sharpening the 
intellect to be neglected ; and ,we can hardly 
do wrong in devoting to them a few minutes 
every day during the whole period of education. 
By a constant succession of short lessons, the 
attention is excited without being fatigued, and 
a salutary modification of the youthful mind is 
insensibly produced. 

If we have taken pains to awaken our pupil's 
curiosity concerning the works of art and nature, 
he will himself often apply his reasoning powers 
to them. Having once entered on this path, in- 
numerable objects will be presented to his obser- 
vation. But he is not yet old enough for the 
natural and physical sciences to become objects 
of regular and serious study ; and, should we 
make him encounter difficulties which he is not 
yet capable of overcoming, we might at once 
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extinguish any interest which has been excited. 
When no reason exists why the course of in- 
struction should be confined within certain re- 
stricted limits as to time, it seems to me more 
desirable to omit scientific studies altogether 
(except that of calculation) than to run any risk 
either of disheartening our pupil, or of leading 
him to pursue them in a listless manner. He 
who has been long wandering in the purlieus of 
science seldom preserves energy enough to pene- 
trate into its recesses. 

On the other hand, the developement of that 
particular branch of reasoning which applies to 
the conduct of life, and is commonly denomi- 
nated judgment, is most essential. Occasions 
for its exercise are continually occurring ; and 
yet good sense is so rare a quality, and, even 
when it does exist, is so frequently the effect 
rather of a happy instinct than of an enlight- 
ened cultivation, that we can hardly exonerate 
education from all blame on this account. 

That disposition, so natural to children, which 
impels them on every occasion to decide according 
to the feeling of the moment, to accept or reject 
as their wishes dictate, without allowing any 
time for deliberation, presents the first ob- 
stacle to the formation of the judgment. As 
their own reasoning is nothing more than an 
excuse for following their inclinations, they con- 
clude ours to be the same. Hence it is that we 
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find them so little disposed to listen to our 
harangues: the only circumstance which in- 
terests them is the decision we are likely to 
make, and while we are talking they are en- 
deavouring to anticipate what this decision will 
be. On this account it has sometimes been 
found desirable, in order to render them im- 
partial judges, to debate the subject in question 
on neutral ground. By submitting to their 
judgment the actions of fictitious or historical 
characters — provided the case be a plain one, 
and any difficulties attending it be cleared away 
— a correct decision may often be .obtained 
from them. 

But, after all, such questions must be artifi- 
cially prepared ; and in real life afiairs are much 
more complicated in their nature. If a choice 
is to be made amongst many different modes of 
action, it is only from the circumstances of his 
own life that a child can learn to exercise his 
judgment, and can procure the elements of a just 
decision. How then can he judge of the con- 
duct of personages in distant ages, whose man- 
ners, feelings, and opinions, differ so completely 
from his own ? And if we allow him to form 
conclusions upon uncertain and insufficient 
grounds, we are inducing a habit most injurious 
to every species of reasoning. 

Let it be our endeavour, then, by the help of 
truth and impartiality» to give our child an ex- 
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ample of cool judgment in our own conduct. 
He will then learn to form his ideas of human 
affairs from what concerns himself personally. 
In all moral questions he will go directly to 
their source, and by examining his own motives 
discover his tempitations and excuses : and, in 
such questions as relate to wisdom or prudence, 
he possesses also sufficient information to guide 
him in his decision ; for he knows, at least in 
great measure, the circumstances of his family, 
and the tastes, fortune, and occupations of those 
to whom he must conform. When he sees 
that even in his own simple existence so many 
things have to be taken into consideration, he 
will understand how seldom we can judge cor- 
rectly for others ; and on all subjects he will 
acquire a habit, too little practised by people in 
general — that of challenging his own judgment. 
Yet it is not so much in the habit of examin- 
ing a thing on all sides that most men are 
deficient, as in the art of fixing their attention 
on the most conclusive point, — on that im- 
portant consideration to which all secondary 
ideas of utility ought to give way. Both the 
relative impor^nce of objects, and tlieir parti- 
cular urgency at the moment, are continually 
misunderstood. Any one can draw a correct 
inference from a single proposition, and many 
can see very far and very distinctly in a par- 
ticular direction ; but we rarely meet with those 
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who can immediately discern, in every affair, 
both what is really the essential point, and where 
the danger lies. This valuable quality should 
be sedulously cultivated in children, by taking 
care always to bring them back to the main 
subject when they lose themselves in minor 
considerations. 

As correctness of judgment is formed, not 
by much reasoning, but by the certainty of our 
decisions, we only expose children to the risk 
of judging erroneously when we engage them 
to decide on such subjects as are still in debate 
even amongst men ; yet, from a wish to pro- 
pagate our own opinions, we are constantly in 
the habit of committing this error. No doubt, 
it is only natural for a parent to wish that his 
children should agree with him on those sub- 
jects to which he attaches importance; and the 
parental influence is so desirable, and at the 
same time so inevitable, that we must take it 
with all its accompaniments. But let us exercise 
it in all sincerity, and let us not pretend to an 
impartiality which must be continually contra- 
dicting itself If, by way of bestowing more 
freedom on our children, we ipake a point of 
placing before them all the reasons for and 
against every system of opinions, we shall but 
entangle themin perplexities : a state of doubt 
is intolerable to them ; and we may easily con- 
ceive why it should be so. It is not the search 
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after truth which interests them, but the crav- 
ing they feel for action ; and, in order to insure 
this action for the future, they would at once 
decide on the part they shall take. After trying 
for a length of time to discover, from the ex- 
pression of our countenance, what we'th^nk on 
the subject, they ask at last, " What then must 
we belieye ?" We might, therefore, as well 
have told them at first. 

But a father, acting with perfect sincerity, 
should give his children a more correct idea 
both of their own capability, and of the condi- 
tion of human affairs, and say to them^ " Such 
is my belief, and such the line of conduct pre- 
scribed to me by feelings and reasonings which 
appear to me well founded, though you are not 
yet capable of appreciating their justice. I 
might, no doubt, easily convince you of their 
truth; but this would be taking advantage 
of your confidence in my judgment. Nor 
must you forget, that those parents who think 
differently from me on these points have also 
many arguments to bring forward to their 
children in favour of their own opinions." 

A father, who is conscious of the purity of 
his intentions, has no reserves in his convers- 
ations with his children, they will therefore, in 
most cases, after such an explanation, adopt his 
opinions in the end, with such modifications as 

Q 4 
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naturally result from the progressive course of 
human afiairg. 

Above all, let it be our earnest endeavour to 
inspire our children with such elevated feelings 
a» may effectually prevent their ever adopting 
any doubtful principles, or immoral systems; 
we may then safely trust the decision of all in- 
tricate questions to the effect of time and the 
advancing developement of their reason. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRACTICAL RULX8 CONTINUED. — CULTIVATION OF 

THE MEMORY. 

There is, perhaps, no subject connected with 
edacaticm which has given rise to so much dis- 
cussion as the faculty of memory ; nor, after all, 
has any thing been agreed upon either as to its 
nature, the desirableness of cultivating it, or 
the best means of doing so. We shall not here 
enter into, any examination of the first of these 
points, but content ourselves with employing 
the word memory to denote the power of recall- 
ing to our mind former impressions; and, with. 
out attempting to trace this power to its source, 
shall make use of the assistance of experience 
and observation, in order to ascertain how it 
may best be strengthened. 

No sooner was the inefficacy of such teaching 
as depended entirely on the memory — mere 
learning by rote — fully recognized, than in- 
structors fell into the other extreme, and the 
study of words was in every possible way super- 
seded by that of things. Yet so closely are 
these two studies connected, that it would, per- 
haps^ have been a wiser plan not to let the one 
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De completely gîve.n up for the other. Where 
this has been done, the pupil has of course been 
required to attend only to the sense of his lesson, 
without troubling himself about the terms in 
which it was expressed ; and if, on being called 
upon to repeat it, he was found to understand 
its meaning, he was allowed to make use of any 
expressions he chose. But, as children are not 
very skilful in giving an abstract, these exprès- 
sions would naturally be extremely vague and 
incorrect; and, even when we have flattered 
ourselves that they understood the subject, their 
knowledge of it, if not fixed in their minds by 
a determined form of words, will be confused, 
arid soon lost again. 

The truth is, that all instruction consists of 
two distinct things — understanding and know- 
ledge. Hence in the study of every lesson two 
operations are required — the explanation, which, 
whether given by the master, or discovered by 
the pupil, should always be expressed in terms 
differing from those in the book; — and the 
recitation, which should be perfect and exact. 
Without the explanation, accompanied by such 
questions as are necessary to assure us that it 
has been understood, the mind might remaia 
totally unconcerned in the lesson ; and, without 
the recitation, we cannot be sure that the me- 
mory has received any impression. 

Have those teachers, who would confine their 
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pupil's attention entirely to things, reflected suf- 
ficiently on the great power of words ? Have 
they considered that real objects, — objects 
even present to our senses, — will often remain 
unknown to us, if their names be not i)rought 
to our recollection ? Suppose, for instance, we 
accidentally meet a person whom we remember 
to have seen before, and whose appearance and 
voice are quite familiar to us ; we see and hear 
him ; yet all our ideas concerning him are con- 
fused and imperfect, — when suddenly his name 
recurs to us, presenting us with a key to unlock 
the storehouse of our memory, and we imme- 
diately recollect the time and place of our former 
meeting, with all its concomitant circumstances. 
By this singular and mysterious property of 
language, all the adjuncts of an object, -though 
refusing to associate themselves with the object 
itself, are readily connected with its name ; and 
thus by means of the symbol we obtain what we 
were unable to acquire from the thing itself. 

We have only to attend to the discussions of 
any deliberative assembly, in order fully to com- 
prehend the great importance of an accurate 
memory for words. How often is a noisy de- 
claimer put to silence at once by a clear and 
correct exposition of names or dates ! and how 
much injustice is frequently caused by the 
expressions of one speaker being inaccurately 
quoted by another ! And yet, the habit of 
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paying a proper degree of attention to the \^ords 
in which any subject is expressed is one which 
will never be contracted, if the pupil have been 
taught to consider only the meaning of phrases, 
without any regard to the language in which 
they are couched. 

We must acknowledge that the memory finds 
a powerful auxiliary in the use of the reasoning 
powers — the art of referring effects to their 
appropriate causes. But from this very circum- 
stance, the memory itself becomes less exercised; 
for in proportion to the assistance it receives 
are its own efforts diminished. There can be 
no doubt that the only value which either know- 
ledge depending on the reasoning powers, or 
studies of any kind, possess, is derived from the 
effect they produce on the developement of the 
intellect ; but at present we are considering only 
the memory, and the best means of improving 
it as a distinct faculty. Not that I would, by 
any means, recommend a return to the old erro- 
neous system of learning almost every thing by 
heart •— • an occupation equally wearisome and 
stupifying. What appears to me the essential 
thing is, that a little should be learnt accurately, 
and in a variety of subjects. The advantage of 
this will be felt, not only in the power it gives 
of retaining what has been acquired, but also in 
the greater ea$e with which new acquisitions are 
made. 
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I have said that I would recommend this plan 
to be pursued in a variety of subjects, because 
experience constantly proves how much indivi- 
duals differ both in the nature and power of their 
memory. Some persons remember words, others 
facts, and others dates; some require a chain 
of logical reasoning in order to fix any thing in 
their minds ; while to others, an association of 
the subject with certain physical or moral im- 
pressions is necessary : and hence we see the 
reason why we should endeavour to vary the 
exercises of this faculty in our instructions. 

Those who have made the science of nomen- 
clature their study have ascertained that the 
first hundred names of different objects are 
learnt with much difficulty, but that afterwards 
an indefinite number of new ones will be remem- 
bered with little trouble. This is also the case 
in the study of languages, in learning poetry, 
and most likely in every other exercise of the 
memory. An obstruction seems to exist at the 
entrance of each department of knowledge, but, 
when this is once removed, no further obstacle 
occurs. 

The Germans, a deep-thinking people, and 
skilled in the art of analysing, have studied 
this subject thoroughly; and a judicious writer 
(Niémeyer), who has compared their various 
. opinions, strongly recommends an assiduous and 
methodical cultivation of the memory, in each of 
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its several branches. Nor can we doubt the utility 
of this advice, as the full developement of any 
important faculty should always be the object 
of our earnest desire ; but, at the same time, 
whilst following it, why should we not,. in culti- 
vating the memory, choose such means as possess 
secondary advantages; such as will not only 
exercise every variety of memory, but impart at 
the same time much useful knowledge. Thus, 
instead of making the pupil learn by heart a 
long list of strange unmeaning words, let him 
commit to memory a series of the names of sove- 
reigns ; and, instead of a succession of numbers 
taken at random, let him learn the dates of some 
well selected historical events. The memory 
itself gain's by being exercised either on what 
interests the pupil, or on what he conceives to 
be useful, for he then endeavours to retain what 
he has acquired ; and, by recalling his ideas to 
his mind, exercises that particular Bjud very 
important branch of memory which constitutes 
recollection. 

I shall not dwell long on what is termed the 
art of Mnemonics. As it is an artificial memory 
— an auxiliary — its tendency is to relieve the 
natural memory from some part of its labour. It 
is, no doubt, very desirable that ideas should be 
connected together in some way or other; and 
they are naturally, and very generally, so con- 
nected through associations similar to those 
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formed by the rules of mnemonics. But no 
means of this kind are so efficacious as those de- 
vised by the pupil himself. If any others be 
presented to him, we should at least take care 
that they produce no absurd ideas in his mind. 
Technical verses, for instance (of which Voltaire 
himself has given us an example), possess no 
other disadvantage than that of being composed 
in the most wretched verse : but I would en- 
tirely forbid all such ridiculous and incongruous 
iipages as have been formed by the decomposi- 
tion of particular names. They would assuredly, 
by their absurdity alone, be deeply fixed in 
the memory : but this is the very thing to be 
dreaded ; they haunt us for ever ; and the sim- 
ple and natural impression of certain ideas is so 
completely disfigure^, that we can never restore 
the original likeness. 

There are not so many objections to the use 
of what has been termed a heal memory^ in or- 
der to give permanency to our recollections. Its 
true function is to present to the memory, at 
pleasure, the images of visible objects; and it 
may in this way become very useful, by furnish- 
ing children with a mode of representation 
which enables them to embrace in one point of 
view many objects at once, and to make them, 
whilst thus united, the subject of internal con- 
templation. Hence they will acquire a habit 
of forming for themselves pictures or plans of 
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the same kind for the arrangeinent of their 
ideas. 

Education possesses various methods of 
strengthening this power of simultaneous repre- 
sentation, by means of exercises, useful not only 
for this purpose, but in other respects also. The 
study of geography on globes, or with maps, or, 
what is better than either, on a plot of garden 
ground, is well calculated to promote this object • 
and the formation of contemporary historical 
tables constitutes another very useful exercise ; 
but, above all, let the pupil be accustomed to 
perform mental exercises of this kind. Let him 
trace from memory plans in which the relative 
situations of the rooms in a house are laid down, 
or sketch an elevation of a complicated group of 
buildings, or mark out the intricacies of some 
particular streets :• he will thus be obliged to 
form exact ideas in his mind of what is presented 
to his eyes ; and will learn to see things in his 
imagination, as well as in nature. And the more 
we make these various employments productive 
of pleasure, the more durable will be the im- 
pression they leave. 

In fact, if we set aside the question of strength- 
ening the memory as a faculty, and simply en- 
deavour to find out the best means of rendering 
the recollection of what has been learnt perma- 
nent, we shall find no influence so powerful as 
that of pleasure. Nothing tends so much to 
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perpetuate the knowledge which has been ac- 
quired as the exercise of the natural tastes, and 
the activity which is excited by the idea of an- 
ticipated pleasures. But this is not the case with 
other motives. Self-love, and even other more 
disinterested feelings, may spur us on to the 
acquisition of science, but will not assist us in 
preserving what we have gained. Even when 
the imagination has been engrossed by the pros- 
pect of some object totally unconnected with 
the study by which it is to be gained, it is the 
pleasure of having succeeded in accomplishing 
this object that leaves a durable impression on 
the memory, not the means by which it has been 
effected. Hence a child will often remember 
all his life the eulogium he has received, or the 
prize he has obtained, whilst the subject of that 
study which procured him these rewards will 
be entirely forgotten. And hence, also, it so 
frequently happens, that the knowledge obtained 
in those severe studies, which are pursued with 
such ardour preparatory to an examination, is 
afterwards entirely effaced from the memory. 

As we cannot, however, by any system of 
education, obtain the power of -exciting at our 
pleasure the interest of children, frequent repe- 
titions form the easiest method of strengthening 
the memory. The time devoted to this employ- 
ment is seldom wasted, and may, by methodical 
arrangement, be much abridged. And in this 
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case, where it is particularly important to secure 
to the pupil the possession of the most valuable 
kind of knowledge, we perceive the great advan- 
tage of those studies of which the object has 
been the cultivation of his reasoning powers. It 
is by the power of ascending to general princi- 
ples that he is enabled to gain possession of the 
chain which connects ideas together ; and facts 
which have been once properly classed are 
easily referred to at any future time. But we 
must remember that there is a chain to be 
seized and retained; if we let it slip, ^very 
thing goes with it. 

The first notions of science which children 
acquire are easily lost, because there is nothing 
as yet in their minds to which they can be 
linked ; what they do retain is owing only to 
some odd association of sounds, or other acci- 
dental circumstances. So that, unless such re- 
collections are favoured by some lucky chance, 
we frequently see prodigies of memory succeeded 
by prodigies of forgetfulness. 

A little girl of about seven or eight years 
old appeared to have a very extraordinary 
knowledge of geography. Amongst many hun- 
dred slips of paper, on each of which was writ-? 
ten the name of some town or province, with 
its degrees of latitude and longitude, if any one 
were taken up, and the name of the town read 
to her, she would immediately mention the 
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figures denoting the latitude and longitude ; or, 
if the numbers were told her, she would name 
the town. But as people were soon tired of 
witnessing the never-failing success of this trick 
of memory, and neglected to ask for a display 
of it, in less than a year no traces remained of 
this apparently wonderful knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BEASONS WHY THE CULTIVATION OF THE IMA- 
GINATION SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECTED DURING 
CHILDHOOD. 

In cultivating the faculties which have hitherto 
been the subject of our consideration, we have 
no fear as to their future effect ; every employ- 
ment which tends to strengthen the attention» 
the reason, and the memory, and which is at 
the same time innocent in itself, must be favour- 
able to our views, and may with perfect safety 
be encouraged. But when we come to deal 
with the imagination, much greater delicacy of 
management is required, and much more danger 
incurred. Though very far from desiring to 
destroy, we cannot deny that it is very often 
necessary rather to restrain and regulate, than 
to encourage this faculty. 

It would seem as if, on account of the diffi- 
culties attending it, the consideration of this 
subject had been generally avoided. The 
superiority which a quick and lively imagin- 
ation bestows, not only with respect to the 
power of pleasing, but as regards other and 
more solid advantages, is so evident, that we 
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can never bring ourselves to renounce it for our 
children, and yet, on the other hand, we cannot 
divest ourselves of all fear as to its effects ; we 
cannot lose all dread of the fantastic visions, 
the enthusiasm, and at times almost subver- 
sion of reason, which it produces in the youthful 
breast. 

What, then, is to be done ? What method to 
be adopted ? To do nothing at all is certainly 
the easiest, but not the wisest, plan. For let us 
endeavour to consider the subject dispassionately, 
divested alike of its terrors and its charms. 
In the earliest period of its developement, it is 
not always easy to distinguish the imagination 
from that power of recalling absent objects 
which may be termed pictorial memory. But 
this difficulty cannot last long. The distinction 
between these two faculties is soon recognized, 
when we observe that the imagination is able 
to vary at its pleasure the pictures which it pro- 
duces, and so to combine the elements of what 
has already existed, as to present to the mind 
things which have never yet been brought into 
existence; by thus connecting itself with the 
future it becomes the source of hope. What 
would be our moral condition if the imagination 
were suppressed ? Incapable of foreseeing either 
the pleasure of executing our plans, or the good 
likely to result from their success, we should 
remain idly stationary; having no motive for 
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exertion, our energies would be completely 
deadened. 

Happily, however, no one is ever found so 
entirely devoid of imagination as this suppo- 
sition implies ; yet how often do we behold ' it 
languid and feeble ! Hence arise indolence, 
listlessness, a want of interest in life : those who 
are under the influence of this malady have no 
future, and their present existence is a burden 
to them. They view every new suggestion with 
aversion, because they cannot realize to them- 
selves beforehand the probable effect of flie 
proposed change. However dull or even pain- 
ful their condition may be, they will endure it, 
rather than agree to any plan for relieving them 
from it. People thus wanting in imagination 
are not always deficient in feeling; it is the 
power of associating ideas with their feelings 
that is feeble. We often consider them selfish, 
when they are not really so, but are only in- 
capable of placing themselves in the situation of 
others. Let an impression be once made upon 
them, and we find them equal to a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice. 

Children who are devoid of imagination are 
not necessarily less good, but they certainly are 
much less agreeable, than others. They possess 
the egotism natural to their age, without either 
its grace or gaiety ; and the task of instruction, 
^t all times difficult, becomes in their case almost 
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insurmountable. Even when their minds, though 
incapable of nobler interests, are open to phy- 
sical pleasures, so little power have they of 
looking forward, that these cannot be held out 
to them as rewards ; and if by chance they do 
conceive any desire, the whole force of their will 
is concentrated on that one point : they cannot 
be made to comprehend any suggested sub- 
stitute. 

From these indisputable facts we may learn 
that the imagination, far from being only, as 
sometimes designated, the fool of the family^ 
performs a most important part in our intel- 
lectual developement ; and as we cannot drive 
it. from home, but are compelled to live with it, 
we should endeavour to treat it in the most ju- 
dicious manner. Without wasting our time at 
present in inquiring whether an excess or de- 
ficiency of this faculty be more injurious, let us 
enter at once on the important part of the sub- 
ject, and consider how it may be influenced by 
education. 

In the first instance, we can have no difficulty 
in perceiving that this influence must in general 
tend to prevent its running into extravagance. 
Mankind, when in a savage state, are completely 
governed by their imagination; but the fatal 
effects of its tyranny diminish as civilization ad- 
vances. It is universally acknowledged, that 
the less any people are educated the more are 
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they under the dominion of superstition, absurd 
expectations, and delusions. Wonders, which 
formerly appeared to the ignorant nothing less 
than miracles, have, by the progress of reason 
and the increase of knowledge, been accounted 
for on natural principles; and in proportion as 
the real world, with all its magnificent arrange- 
ments, has been unveiled, a world of chance and 
fantasy has vanished. 

But though the power of superstition over 
the imagination has been thus overthrown, are 
there not other kinds of imagination which are 
equally to be dreaded ? Has moral education 
made as much progress in this respect as intel- 
lectual ? Are we suflSciently careful to accustom 
children to bring every dangerous or criminal 
thought into subjection to their will? For we 
must repeat what has been already stated, that 
the imagination is not altogether independent 
of the will. In one sense it may indeed be said 
to be so ; it does not require the assent of the 
will to bring it into action: it displays its 
pictures, invents, creates, follows out its de- 
signs, not only without our assistance, but with 
all the more freedom from our non-interference ; 
still, however, we have the power of interfering, 
and the course of its fanciful representations 
may be arrested by the authority of reason. It 
is therefore the part of education both to en- 
deavour to give the pupil such strength of cha- 
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racter as may enable him to confine his imagin- 
ation within certain bounds, and to furnish him 
with so many subjects of interest, that he may 
easily be able at any time to give it a new 
direction. The innocent exercise of the imagin- 
ation is as necessary as its due restraint ; and 
perhaps «it is only when exercising it that we 
have also the power of regulating it. 

Restraint and encouragement are then both 
necessary ; but their respective importance must 
vary in the different branches of education. 
Let us endeavour to ascertain what are the cir- 
cumstances which render it necessary to curb 
the imagination, and also when we may be 
justified in allowing it a greater degree of 
freedom. 

In the first place, in every thing relating to 
heavenly things, beyond what has been ex- 
pressly revealed, its flight should be restrained 
as much as possible. We cannot indeed en- 
tirely exclude the imagination from a subject so 
intimately connected with our hopes ; but when 
we are addressing children, whose hearts are as 
warm as their minds are free from prejudice, 
the most direct and certain road is that of 
plain truth and feeling. The simple and sub- 
lime objects presented by the Scriptures fur- 
nish the imagination with sufficient excitement ; 
and the devout respect which they inspire, the 
humble fear of mixing human conceptions with 
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divine revelations, will repress a too eager curi- 
osity. 

Again, education should endeavour to re* 
strain the imagination on all subjects connected 
with the tender affections. How much a ro- 
mantic and melancholy disposition tends to ag- 
gravate the sorrows of. the heart is continually 
proved by the examples we behold of this effect 
amongst females, especially those of the higher 
classes. In the vacuity of their lives it forms a 
real misery. Their imagination, fixed on one 
object, either of fear or regret, envenoms the 
wounds of the heart ; and, by leading them to 
take a sort of pride in their suffering, causes 
feelings in themselves far removed from egotism 
to approach very nearly to selfishness. 
* The evils to which this sort of unrestrained 
imagination gives rise are so much to be 
dreaded, that they cannot with any propriety 
be passed over in treating on the subject of 
education. They have, indeed, been so fre- 
quently pointed out, that, if young people be 
still exposed to them, it is not for want of sufiB- 
cient warnings. But there are other errors of 
an equally fatal tendency, still more dangerous 
rocks which are met with in an opposite direo 
tion, and which have been almost entirely over- 
looked. And yet, perhaps, as regards the regu- 
lation of the imagination, there is nothing more 
injurious than that dry abstract system of edu- 
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cation sometimes denominated prudent. The 
idea that it is possible for the imagination to 
die of inanition is both absurd and dangerous. 
Deprived of one sort of food it seeks another ; 
and it can never fail to find a supply of some 
kind or other. 

We often deceive ourselves by the sort of 
scenic view we take of the imagination. In 
exalted feelings, and in the fantastic ideas with 
which the mind is engrossed, we at once recog- 
nize the effect of its fairy-like power. But 
when, totally devoid of enthusiasm, it spends 
its energy on the more gross and vulgar inte- 
rests of life, such as are appreciated only by our 
physical nature, we no longer bestow on it its 
proper appellation. And yet it is under these 
circumstances that it is really most to be 
dreaded. Once associated with the selfish feel- 
ings, the task of displacing it becomes the more 
difficult from its being employed on realities, 
and not merely on chimeras of its own creation. 
And, while life aâbrds so many sad realities, it 
can never be at a loss for the means of exer- 
cising its power of turning every thing into a 
cause of fanciful apprehension. Old age is 
always seen in the distance ; illness constantly 
impending ; and death ready at any moment to 
seize on his victim. To such an imagination, 
poverty — always a possible evil — appears im- 
mediate and certain ; and the smallest sacrifice 
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in favour of another dangerous. Presenting 
always the dark side of any doubtful event to 
the mind, and thus causing it to live under the 
reflected influence of a gloomy futurity, the 
imagination, if allowed to feed on itself, instead 
of being led by a judicious education to ex- 
ercise its powers on external objects, destroys 
every consolatory feeling, and too often fosters 
the most deplorable passions. 

What then is to be done in order to prevent 
this faculty from bringing in array against us 
its inauspicious visions, not only in the region of 
chimeras, but in that of realities also? We 
shall often find that very little indeed is neces- 
sary, and that a mere trifle will be sufficient to 
dispel its most formidable delusions. We must 
take advantage of the season of infancy, while 
the child is still an infant in his amusements, to 
procure for him the most simple playthings. 
Let him have flowers, birds, pencils, any thing 
which will enable him to discover, to create, to 
invent. The imagination, as we have seen, 
cannot be destroyed, but it may be charmed; 
it may be soothed by sweet tones, or amused by 
bright colours. It is an Argus, to be lulled to 
sleep by the sounds of a flute ; a Cerberus, to 
be appeased by a cake. 

And here we perceive the unspeakable im- 
portance of an intellectual education. Instruc- 
tion, like industry, possesses the power of con« 
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ferrîng a degree of value on objects which, 
without it, would seem destined to remain use-» 
less. And, as it is the tendency of the imagin- 
ation to exaggerate the importance of any 
object with which it is occupied, it is desirablie 
that its magnifying powers should be exercised 
on the small interests of life,^ rather than on the 
greater. 

In proportion, therefore, to the real value of 
any object, is the risk greater that the imagin- 
ation may, by associating itself with it, loosen 
the obligations of religion and conscience. Let 
every thing which constitutes a principle of 
conduct, or a motive to action — every thing 
which in a temperament at once feeble and 
excitable might assume the character of pas- 
sion — be carefully protected from its capricious 
influence. But since it follows, from the fore- 
going observations, that the imagination must 
not be allowed to exercise itself on subjects so 
sacred and so deeply interesting as religion — 
from which alone we hope for eternal hap- 
piness, — or the tender affections — which form 
our only comfort in this world, — how happy it 
is for us that we are able to furnish this danger- 
ous faculty not only with innocent occupation, 
but with such a variety of objects as will obviate 
the hazard which might be incurred by its 
dwelling on one only, of a tendency to mono- 
mania ! When it has once spread its brilliant 
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network over the whole face of nature, it finds 
in every çlirection meshes to which it can attach 
itself; and are we not justified in concluding 
that what appears at first view only the luxury 
of nature, — that profusion of beauty so eagerly 
seized on by what are usually termed the use- 
less arts, — is really designed to afford salutary 
employment to the imagination which has, by 
some people, been regarded as merely, another 
luxury of nature ? 

Let us beware, then, of that mistaken wisdom, 
or that ill-directed austerity, which would lead 
us to neglect the benefits of God. By the 
cultivation of agreeable tastes and interesting 
pursuits, let us teach our children to lay up 
resources against a time of trouble. Let us 
provide some means of diverting the imagin- 
ation of those tender-hearted beings, whose 
acute feelings render them too keenly sus- 
ceptible, from dwelling on painfiil subjects; 
and to those who are apt to be too deeply 
impressed by the sad conditions on which hu- 
man life is held, let us present such pleasing 
and varied modes of instruction as may lead 
them to exercise their imagination on external 
objects, arid' prevent them from shutting them- 
selves up in a wretched and reprehensible 
selfishness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MEANS OF CULTIVATING THE IMAGINATION.-— 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

It is not by the assistance of books that we are 
enabled to cultivate the imagination of children 
in the first instance ; they may be employed in 
order to awaken impressions already received, 
or to revive and develope feelings already expe- 
rienced, but they do not impart to the soul any 
thing which is quite new to it, and their influ- 
ence is more closely connected with the past 
than we are apt to imagine. The diversified 
scenes of life, the agreeable or painful sen- 
sations which arise from their amusements, or 
from the prosecution of their various plans, 
form the source whence the imagination of 
children is furnished with materials on which 
to employ itself, and with energy to bring these 
materials into action. Both these points are 
deserving of attention. It is necessary to pro- 
vide the young imagination — • eager for supply 
and yet deficient in resources ^^ — with objects on 
which it may be exercised; but, unless these 
objects be calculated to give the necessary 
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excitement, they will add nothing to its inven- 
tive powers. 

The culture of the imagination must there- 
fore really begin long before the time for lite- 
rary education; and it is perhaps from the 
amusements of children, which we are not 
accustomed to consider as of much importance, 
that the principal means of cultivating it are 
derived. There are, however, many dangers 
against which we should be prepared, or we 
may fall into various errors on this subject: by 
neglecting the culture of the imagination we 
may suffer it to remain cold and inactive ; or by 
our too great eagerness to excite it we may 
paralyse its powers. If the succession even of 
the most agreeable objects be too rapid, or too 
long continued, the sensations they produce 
efface each other, and nothing but a confusion 
of feelings remains. Whenever we observe that 
our children are grave and silent, after we 
have procured for them some unaccustomed 
recreation, we may be sure that the amusement 
has either lasted too long, or has been too 
exciting for their moral constitution. 

Instead, therefore, of cultivating the imagin- 
ation, we have wearied it, and exhausted its 
strength for the time to come ; and the impres- 
sions produced by any similar objects will, for 
a length of time, be much less vivid. But 
when children talk eagerly of what they have 
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seen, and take an evident pleasure in describing 
it, we may be pretty sure that, as far at least 
as their intellectual progress is concerned, their 
natural faculties are uninjured. 

There are impressions, however, of a more 
tranquil nature, the effects of which may be 
very desirable, though not such as evince them- 
selves by any outward signs. In the coun- 
try, for instance, children live under the con- 
stant influence of the undefinable charm which 
it throws around them, and often enjoy plea- 
sures of which they are hardly themselves 
aware. The pupil, who is most resolute in 
his determination not to allow any thing to 
divert his attention from his studies, will receive 
with delight a proposal to go and learn his les- 
son beneath a shady tree. Why is it that every 
occupation in the open air is so pleasing to 
children ? Is it not because a soothing emotion 
is thus excited in the soul, and innumerable 
scattered sensations — the effects of which 
will, at some future time, be combined and ar- 
ranged by the fine arts — exercise, even now, a 
secret and magical influence upon them ? The 
spirit of poetry lives already in their souls, and 
the first vocabulary of the language of imagine 
ation is of nature's teaching. 

No doubt these various impressions are raised 
to their true value by. literary cultivation; and 
we shall, therefore, devote some time to the 
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examination of such books as are written for 
children ; but their number has of late years 
increased so rapidly, that this very circumstance 
will prevent our entering at length on the 
subject. 

Leaving out of the question all such elementary 
works as are intended to lay the foundation of 
more solid instruction, I must confess that the 
utility of this abundant supply of light reading 
appears to me to depend very much on the 
interest awakened ; that is to say, on the im- 
pulse given by such books to the feelings and 
the imagination. Here, again, we have to 
avoid the danger of exciting either of these 
faculties too powerfully. But having, in tlie 
first place, carefully laid aside every work which 
might expose them to this risk, we shall always 
find that a certain degree of pleasure is neces- 
sary, in order that children may not only be led 
occasionally to prefer reading to more active 
occupation, but that they may profit by what 
they read. 

It may, however, be asked, whether it is pos- 
sible that they should derive any advantage 
from this kind of reading? Certainly they 
may ; at least under ten years of age. It would 
be unjust to deny, that these works have the 
merit of presenting to children a happy choice 
of language, and thus contributing to the form- 
ation of their style ; that they reconcile them to 
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solitude, and give them both the habit and the 
desire of intellectual occupation. At the same 
time, it appears to me that, as far as instruction 
is concerned, these books possess little or no 
value. 

I have already given my opinion against that 
charlatanry which professes to communicate 
instruction through the medium of amusement 
and I would now add, that no plan can be less 
calculated for inspiring children with a love for 
science. The influence of the imagination is 
indeed still powerful at this age ; but, having 
become more accustomed to the natural course 
of events, their eager hope of novelty is dimi- 
nished. At an earlier age nothing astonished 
them: every thing was so extraordinary that 
nothing appeared particularly wonderful. But 
at ten years old they have a vague idea that 
they shall find- something of the marvellous 
in science, which seems to them full of a mys- 
terious sublimity. If displayed to them, how- 
ever, in a familiar form, and brought down to 
the level of their understanding, they lose all 
relish for it, and feel no interest in truths 
which they believe to have been accommodated 
to their capacity. They would have them openly 
and seriously presented to them, with the liberty 
of rejecting for the present such as ^re above 
their comprehension ; and, by the adoption of 
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this plan, we also avoid the danger of diminish- 
ing their respect for truth itself. 

There are, however, various pleasing and 
easy studies for which a taste maybe encouraged 
by means of these little books. Such are, for 
example, geography, which is rendered attrac- 
tive to them by the narratives of travels ; and 
natural history, which, as long as it relates to 
the description and habits of animals, afiPords 
them great pleasure; but the study of inor- 
ganic nature has no charms for the imagination. 
It is only by means of verbal explanations, or 
by seeing the things themselves, that the atten- 
tion of children can be fixed on inanimate ob- 
jects. In this case, therefore, where it becomes 
necessary to talk, to explain, and describe, the 
principal end of these books — the employment 
which they afford for solitude — is lost. They 
may, indeed, still be useful to mothers as a 
valuable resource In the hours they devote to 
their children ; but they are then to be consi- 
dered in a totally diflFerent point of view.* 

* It may seem premature to speak here of books belong- 
ing rather to a more advanced age ; yet I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of mentioning Mrs. Marcet*s excellent 
conversational works on scientific subjects ; so clear and 
interesting, that they are calculated to give mothers and 
children an opportunity of studying together what, 
perhaps, could not so well be pursued in any other 
manner. 
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From many of these works, indeed, children 
might derive much useful assistance, were they 
really desirous of instruction; but this is not 
often the case ; and it is on this account that the 
same mode of teaching which answers for men 
does not succeed with children. Men, having 
generally a decided intention of learning, have 
only to conquer the iuaptness of unexercised 
intellect, and for this purpose they voluntarily 
exert theirtselves; which children, especially 
those of the higher classes, seldom do. They 
are convinced that they shall always be fur- 
nished with a sufficient supply of lessons, and 
every attempt which is made to cheat them into 
more during their play-hours only serves to 
strengthen this conviction. 

In such cases, however, as do not exact any 
very severe degree of attention, even an idle 
child may be induced, by means of persuasion, 
to take in a certain quantity of common-place 
instruction. But what is gained by this ? If, 
indeed, we speak of obligatory teaching, I have 
nothing to say against it ; it becomes a lesson, 
and its interest then consists in the idea of duty 
connected with its performance. Perhaps the 
pupil may be required to give an accomit, or 
make an abstract, of what he has been reading ; 
and he has then a motive for exercising his 
understanding and his memory. But to hold 
out as an amusement what is none to him is an 
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erroneous system, and leads to the rejection of 
instruction ^hich, under another form, might 
have been willingly received. At this age, the 
deyelopement of the intellect is only retarded 
by that reading which is neither productive of 
pleasure^ nor undertaken from conscientious 
motives. 

Nor can any reading be continued for a 
length of time without being attended with dis- 
advantage, and the more uninteresting the book^ 
the greater the disadvantage becomes. If a 
lively impression have been made by it on the 
child, his understanding will not have been 
entirely idle ; but if he have been listlessly turn- 
ing over the leaves — if a rapid succession of 
words and indistinct images have merely floated 
before him — his faculties will only have been 
enfeebled by the occupation. Neither his judg- 
ment nor his memory will have been exercised ; 
his energy will have been deadened rather than 
excited, and he would have been much more 
profitably employed in spinning his top. 

On this subject experience teaches us that, in 
children of an indolent disposition, this tendency 
to a mere passive state of existence is increased 
by too much reading ; while those of a more 
energetic temperament can digest a much more 
abundant supply of intellectual food. It is an 
ascertained fact, that those men who have been 
endowed with the finest imagination have almost 
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always been great devourers of books in child- 
hood. We can then lay down no general law 
for the regulation of our conduct in this branch 
of education : with regard to the effects of ima- 
gination there is in each individual an idiosyn* 
crasy which requires the most vigilant observ- 
ation. 

As all influence depends on the degree of 
interest excited, the various representations of 
life which are offered to children in books pro- 
duce the most distinct effect on their characters. 
Owing to the vivacity of their imagination, the 
pictures presented to their minds have avividness 
and reality which they do not possess in our eyes. 
We need only refer to the beautiful parables in 
the New Testament, to be convinced that even 
those precepts of morality which, if presented in 
the dry form of admonition, would leave no 
trace on the mind, are capable of making a deep 
impression when clothed in the garb of fiction. 
It must at the same time be owned, that these 
parables possess the additional advantage of 
being short ; that the moral they inculcate is 
perfectly clear ; and that the design they have 
in view is accomplished all the better for being 
distinctly avowed. How cold and constrained 
do our moral allegories appear, when compared 
with these simple and perfect models ! Yet the 
feelings of children are also frequently excited 
by more diffuse narratives, which may be made 
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the medium of the noblest sentiments» and will 
often touch a corresponding chord in the youth- 
ful breast. Amongst the numerous religions 
stories, which have latterly been published, no 
doubt there are many the tendency of which 
must be4o produce good ; though here, as every 
where else, a judicious selection is very neces- 
sary. Any thing which might lead to a high- 
wrought state of feeling, or to superstition, must 
be carefully avoided; and it is almost always 
desirable to soften the colouring of the pictures 
which are presented to children in these books. 
But what can be so consolatory and soothing as 
the effects of true piety ? From the relation of 
real events, we may learn how much comfort 
and support the poor frequently derive in this 
world, from their confidence in God and their 
Christian anticipation of happiness in another 
life. In such^ narratives, no present recom- 
pense, no worldly reward, is held out as an 
incentive to virtue; but the peace of mind aris- 
ing from devotion to the will of God is painted 
in such glowing colours, that children, learning 
to appreciate the value , of pure and spiritual 
joys, feel no desire for any other. 

I' do not wish, however, to confine my praises 
entirely to these little works; there are many 
others, not perhaps imbued with exactly the 
same spirit, yet innocent, and even useful in 
their tendency. The intellectual horizon of 
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children is so bounded that they seldom observe 
anything beyond the immediate object presented 
to them ; and, provided nothing be offered but 
what is good, the omission of what would be 
still better is not injurious. They derive, there- 
fore, not pleasure alone, but much intellectual 
advantage from such delightful stories as those 
of Miss Edgeworth, Madame Guizot, and many 
other writers. These pleasing fictions may, by 
imparting a knowledge of society and the laws 
by which it is regulated, in some degree supply 
the place of experience. But after all, and when 
every possible exception has been made in 
favour of such as are really deserving of praise, 
we must not expect too much from the happy 
influence of such writing. 

In the first place, we must not hope for any 
beneficial effect from the maxims of morality 
which may be introduced in the course of the 
narrative. In stories of any length the child's 
attention is entirely absorbed by the dramatic 
interest they excite. Carried on by this inte- 
rest, aiiy reflections which may be introduced 
are passed over, and considered only as so 
many interruptions to the relation of events. 
But, on the other hand, mothers are especially 
delighted with these very reflections : " What a 
beautiful sentiment ! " they exclaim : ** What an 
excellent rule of conduct ! Oh ! if I could only 
have had such advice when I was a child, how 
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glad I should have been!" But as children 
they would have cared for it as little as their 
own children do now. 

More efTect is, however, produced by the 
general tendency of the whole story ; though it 
may not always be very easy to ascertain the 
precise nature of its influence. The child is 
sure to identify himself with the noble and 
generous character who is the hero of the narra- 
tive, taking a personal interest in all his troubles 
and joys, without stopping to consider how far 
he may or may not have deserved them. He 
sympathizes in his feelings and passions, longs 
to avenge his injuries, and excuses his anger by 
passing it off as justice. But if, unluckily, the 
parts are changed, if the hero be lively, clever, 
popular, and yet at the same time morally worth- 
less, the conscience of the poor child is sadly 
perplexed. In many stories written with the 
very best intentions, it is not always the good 
children who excite the greatest interest ; they 
are too often made tiresome and pedantic; 
the more daring and thoughtless are generally 
much greater favourites with the young readers, 
who are also very apt to consider the fine dis- 
courses, so often put into the mouths of the 
parents, as only tedious and foolish. 

We would strongly advise mothers to reject 
all such books as afford a representation of par- 
ticular vicious inclinations, from which their 
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children are happily exempt. The infectious 
nature of these vices is not destroyed by the 
reproach which may be attached to them. The 
seeds of vanity and envy may by this means be 
developed in minds which were previously 
uncontaminated by these feelings. Even in 
the region of imagination the baneful effects of 
example are experienced, and the most durable 
impression is often found to be that which is in 
direct opposition to the one intended by the 
writer. But what appears to me the least desir- 
able part of these stories is, not unfrequently, 
that which the author has wished to place in 
the strongest light, and on which, consequently, 
he has bestowed the greatest pains. I allude 
to the use so commonly made of personal inte- 
rest as a motive to action, and as a praise- 
worthy object. A false system of morality is 
thus founded on an equally false representation 
of the course of human events ; and, in order 
to prove the advantage of virtue, stories are 
invented in which all who are good are pros- 
perous. Would you then prefer, it may be 
asked, an opposite plan? Would you desire 
that virtue should be frequently made unhappy; 
that it should appear to bring misfortune in its 
train, almost as a matter of course? Far from 
it; — this, in fact, would be an equal departure 
from truth. We cannot fail to be convincefl, 
from impartial observation, that, in addition to 
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the common troubles incident to humanity, 
there are some peculiarly reserved for the 
guilty ; that, besides the secret pangs inflicted 
by conscience, there are evils to which the 
wicked are much more exposed than the good. 
If, then, writers would content themselves with 
representing vice as always unhappy, I should 
be satisfied. The natural instinct of mankind 
in general, as well as of children, insists so 
loudly on some expiation being made for 
crime, that it is almost necessary for every 
fiction to conclude with a catastrophe involving 
the guilty in misery. 

But what I object to, as being not only 
untrue, but injurious in its effects, is, the repre- 
senting virtue as constantly rewarded. For 
when the child grows up, and begins to observe 
what is really the case in the world, he will, no 
doubt, remark that the good are seldom ex- 
posed either to ignominy or to the punishment 
of the law ; but he will find that they are not 
exempted from reverses, mortifications, and dis- 
appointments, and that the part they perform in 
life is not always a flattering one, nor sure to meet 
with applause. Why, then, should we abuse the 
credulity of children by dazzling them with 
seducing prospects ? promising them something 
beautiful, which may please their vanity, as a 
reward for their good conduct ; or leading them 
to expect that it will procure for them hereafter 
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riches, or a splendid establishment ? Human 
life will not perform the promises thus made in 
its name, nor reward ill«founded attempts with 
success. Rather let us speak to our children 
in the name of Religion, and with her sincerity 
say to them, " My peace I give unto you : 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you." Here 
both the reward and the reservation are equally 
true. 

This fault, however, is, in a greater or less 
degree, so common in almost all fictions, that 
the use of them cannot, on that account alone, 
be forbidden ; and the less so, as a re^medy is 
easily provided. If a mother will consent to 
give up the supposed moral effect of the story, 
and take the trouble to expose to her children 
the various little stratagems by which it is 
intended to cheat them into goodness, they 
will view the employment of such means with 
indignation, and will feel how much the charms 
of virtue are diminished when it becomes self- 
interested. And by judiciously pointing out 
how far the world, as it is now constituted, 
is favourable to morality, and adding to the 
force of these indications by examples taken 
from real life, the judgment of children will be 
much better exercised than by any fictitious 
narratives. 

But though the disadvantage arising from 
the erroneous tendency of a work, not faulty 
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in other respects, may be thus obviated, we can 
have no hesitation in rejecting at once all such 
as are devoid of merit both in matter and 
manner. And let us not be too easily pleased 
on this point ; too easily reconciled to trifling 
and uninteresting stories, and, above all, to any 
thing like affectation. How full of false senti- 
ment, and of the pretension of authorship^ are 
most of these little books ! Why are children 
to be so continually entertained with an account 
of their own charms, their rosy cheeks and 
curling hair? Surely it is not desirable for them 
to have such flattering pictures of themselves 
presented to their notice ; and thé display that 
is made of their artless vivacity, or their touch- 
ing sensibility, can only tend to destroy that 
perfect simplicity which forms their true charm; 
and by leading them to assume an air of cle- 
verness and to exhibit emotions which they 
do not feel, must produce affectation and 
vanity. 

I must own, even at the risk of being accused 
of frivolity, that the old-fashioned fairy tales 
appear to . me far more desirable for children 
than such stories as • these. They are much 
more amusing, and certainly less injurious. 
No doubt they are often absurd enough ; but 
this, being always acknowledged, is of little 
consequence. The influence they might have 
on the mind is at once destroyed by their 
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impossibility ; under the name of nonsense 
almost any thing may be paissed over without 
danger, but we cannot too carefully guard 
against false reasoning of every kind. 

Interest must be awakened in some way or 
other; and, if the imagination be not excited, 
the only resource which remains is to touch 
some chord by which the passions may be 
moved. But romantic ideas, or such as are 
flattering to the vanity, are much more to be 
dreaded than those which are merely absurd; 
and the surprise and amusement produced by 
the marvellous are far preferable to that love 
of success, that desire of eclipsing others, in 
short, to almost all the feelings which are ex- 
cited by stories of which the incidents are 
within the bounds of possibility. These narra- 
tives, addressing themselves to the passions of 
childhood, make an impression ' on that age 
similar to what is produced at a later period by 
romances. And what advantage do we gain 
by exchanging what is impossible for what is 
improbable ? Is there not even more harm in 
giving a false idea of real life, than in trans- 
porting the mind for a time into the regions of 
fancy? 

Any thing, indeed, which might either inspire 
children with fear, or corrupt the purity of 
their minds, must of coyrse be carefully avoided. 
But how many tales are there, which were the 
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delight of our childhood, and which are per- 
fectly free from any such tendency ! Do not 
let us debar our children from these innocent 
pleasures, which will prevent their attention 
from being entirely engrossed by matters of 
fact, will produce a poetical effect on their young 
minds, and enable them to soar for a time on 
the wings of imagination into brighter regions. 
No doubt this kind of reading should only be 
allowed occasionally; but is there any thing 
which does not require to be used with mode- 
ration ? Why are parents so frightened at the 
idea of Tom Thumb, or Cinderella ? Perhaps 
they are afraid of a comparison being made 
between these tales and true history, disadvan- 
tageous to the latter. But when the system of 
education is perfectly open, and instruction and 
amusement are each represented in their true 
character, they will never come in competition. 
If history be taught in a judicious manner, it 
win excite extreme interest in the minds ot 
children : every thing that is known to be true 
has great power over their imagination, and 
they do not voluntarily trouble themselves 
about such parts as are dry or uninteresting. It 
is bad economy to deprive them of a real plea- 
sure for the sake of one which they are not yet 
capable of appreciating. 

But this is not, in fact, the true reason of 
that prohibition of every thing supernatural of 
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which we ate speaking. We recognize in it 
the remains of an old system, whose efforts 
were directed towards a more serious object. 
Under the pretext of warring against super- 
stition, the wits of the last century endeavoured 
to create an aversion for every thing out of the 
common course of events. The spirit of this 
school displayed itself on all subjects connected 
with education ; fictions were required to deal 
only with what was probable, prose was pre- 
ferred to poetry, and a kind of systematic 
enthusiasm was always affected in speaking of 
philanthropy and the natural affections. 

Other systems succeeded to this; and the 
different tendencies of society discovered them- 
selves even in the books written for children. 
But the)^ have almost all been wanting in the 
one thing needful; for though their authors 
have, with an apparent severity, imposed upon 
themselves as an indispensable condition, the 
moral tendency of their stories, they have 
attended less to motives than to actions, and have 
interested themselves more about the under- 
standing than the heart. Yet if, in idle playful- 
ness, we place a bandage over the eyes of reason, 
it is but a game at blind-man's-buff, and can pro- 
duce no evil consequence : but by giving false 
notions of morality, by flattering the vanit}', 
prematurely awakening the passions, and fos- 
tering a childish pedantry, we are doing real 
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injury to our children. Let us not nourish the 
vicious inclinations of the man with such food 
as flatters the taste of the child ; nor render 
still more energetic that tendency of the age 
which it is already so difficult to resist. 
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BOOK V. 

PERIOD BETWEEN TEN AND FOURTEEN, CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO BOYS. 



CHAPTER L 

CHARACTER OF BOYS. — REASONS FOR NOT SEND- 
ING THEM FROM HOME BEFORE THE AGE OF 
TEN OR TWELVE, 

In that consideration of the developement of 
the faculties, with which we have hitherto 
been occupied, general views only have been 
required; but a more minute observation of 
these faculties now becomes necessary. At the 
commencement of a new period, the changes 
which have been produced by time and educa- 
tion ought to be verified. In entering on this 
examination, however, I feel that some distinc- 
tion must now be made between the education 
of boys and that of girls. This has not before 
been necessary, because, with very few excep- 
tions, the same cares have been required for 
both. The same instinct which teaches a watch- 
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fill mother how to manage dispositions differing 
widely from each other, will also guide her con- 
duct towards her sons and daughters. For the 
first few years of life, the character of infancy 
predominates over every other, and children — 
difFering much less from each other than they do 
from us — are all considered as beings of one 
class. It must, however, be remembered that 
this is the case only for the first six or seven 
years ; after that time, strongly marked distinc- 
tions begin to show themselves. 

But as I propose to consider in a future part 
of this work the peculiar treatment required by 
the constitution and destiny of woitien, I have 
not hitherto experienced any disadvantage in 
confining myself to such remarks as would apply 
to the education of both sexes ; and, in fact, a 
sufficiently extensive field was thus opened. For 
riie principles and the end of all moral cultiva- 
tion — devotional feelinffs, the ennobling ideas 
of a Creator and a Redeemer, and the sublime 
precepts of the Gospel, — must be the same for 
all immortal beings. And the knowledge which 
is requisite, in order to fulfil the duties of social 
life, must be also the same for minds which for 
some time appear equal in capacity. Even when 
advising that young children should be prepared 
for future admission to studies of a higher na- 
ture, and especially should have their attention 
drawn to the order of the physical world, this 
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plan would be equally favourable to the intellec- 
tual developement of women. Besides we must 
never forget that girls are to become mothers, 
that as mothers they will have to conduct the 
early education of their sons» and therefore 
that every thing which will then be required as 
part of their sons' education should now form a 
part of their own. 

And» if the advice of M. Guizot, to which I 
venture to add my own, should ever be followed, 
and parents should decide on prolonging as 
much as possible the domestic education of their 
sons, it will become necessary for the minds of 
women to receive a still more enlarged cultiva- 
tion. The distinctions, then, which we feel 
ourselves called upon to make in the first in- 
stance, do not refer so much to the acquirement 
of knowledge, as to practical morality, or the 
application of the general rules of duty to daily 
conduct. 

Yet, as these distinctions are very important, 
and seem pointed out by nature herself, — for 
by an attentive observation we discover, even in 
infancy, a difference of character and disposition 
between boys and girls, — it follows, of course, 
that their education cannot, for any length of 
time, be carried on exactly on the same plan. 
At first sight, indeed, every thing appears alike 
amongst brothers and sisters ; but under these 

T 3 
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apparent resemblances lurk innumerable differ- 
ences. 

As we must, therefore, henceforth consider 
the two educations separately, I shall, for the 
future, devote myself principally to that of 
girls* ; at the same time offering a few remarks 
on the principle which, in my opinion, ought to 
influence that of boys before they pass the 
boundary of childhood. But there I must stop : 
any attempt to arrange the chaos of confusion 
which arises from the mixture of the elements 
of childhood and youth would be far beyond my 
powers. A similar period, indeed, occurs in the 
life of women, but marked by characteristics of 
a more simple and gentle nature. 

My own task, during the period which I am 
now about to consider — the close of childhood 
in boys — appears less arduous, though that of 
education is, if possible, more important than 
ever. This interval does not, in fact, present 
anything very new to our observation ; the same 
faculties display themselves, in a state, it is true, 
of greater advancement, and the aspect of life is 
in some degree changed ; but the child, though 

* Madame Necker de Saussure has redeemed her pledge 
on this subject by the publication of a third volume of her 
work, entirely devoted to the consideration of female edu- 
cation and character, a translation of which is intended 
to follow the publication of these volumes. — Note by 
Translator, 
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grown, strengthened^ and more enlightened, is 
still a child — still in a state of dependence^ 
and still subject to the same desires. Let us 
consider him individually» and observe how 
the peculiarities of his character betray them- 
selves. 

That natural gi-acefulness, that touching sym- 
pathy, that tender, and at times, supplicating 
expression, which form the charm of infancy, 
and exercise so powerful an influence over us, 
are, perhaps, less remarkable at a very early age 
in boys than in girls. There is less consistency 
in their existence : in girls, the present and the 
future harmonize together ; they always show a 
degree of feeling, are always aware of their own 
weakness, and always seek for protection. On 
the contrary, in boys, we are pleased by the 
contrast which we remark in their feelings; there 
seems a struggle between the child and the man ; 
and, in spite of their continual need of assist- 
ance, they display a presentiment of future . 
strength, occasional bursts of pride, and an in- 
nate desire of independence, which mark their 
originality of character. They have less penetra- 
tion than girls, because they possess less of that 
sympathy which enters at once into the feelings 
of others ; but they are not restrained by the 
fear of appearing ridiculous, and are, therefore, 
more completely natural. Perhaps we are in- 
clined to iplace a higher value on their caresses 
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from our belief that they spring, not from a 
desire to please us, but from pure affection ; and 
hence any outward demonstration of their 
attachment goes straight to our hearts. And, 
when, as is frequently the case, they ore ex- 
tremely susceptible of religious impressions, we 
feel more entire reliance on the sincerity of these 
feelings. From the little anxiety they evince for 
approbation, all their good impulses, — though 
uncertain, rare in their occurrence, and not 
unfrequently thwarted by some of a contrary 
nature, — possess an infinite value in our eyes, 
and fill our hearts with joyful emotions. Joy, 
indeed, is the predominant feeling as regards 
these little beings; they advance so boldly and 
resolutely to the encounter of life, that we con 
hardly help imbibing some portion of their con- 
fidence in the future. 

But in proportion as the feeling of sympathy 
becomes weaker, and the desire of independence 
stronger, the difficulties of education are greatly 
increased. One reason of this is, that we too 
long neglect to associate a sacred feeling of 
duty with filial obedience. When this obe- 
dience is not the effect either of reflection or 
habit, a crisis takes place, at seven or eight 
years old, which many parents are afraid to 
encounter, and the consequence is tliat they 
transfer their duties to the schoolmaster. This 
"^ what I am most anxious to prevent, by show- 
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ing them that, unless some particular circum-^ 
stances render the plan impracticable, the time 
allotted for their sons remaining in the family 
circle may be prolonged till they are ten or 
twelve years old, without diminishing the advan- 
tages which will certainly be derived at a later 
period from public education. 

How much is included in the simple expres- 
sion, remaining in the family circle! If the child 
can indeed bç retained at home long enough to 
have acquired a keen relish for domestic plea- 
sures before he has learnt to enjoy any others, 
bow many recollections, how many feelings and 
images, alike plçasing in themselves and favour- 
able to nfbrality, will be formed during the 
years which I am so anxious to claim for the pa<- 
rental roof ! I do not of course refer now to those 
happy countries where the few haurs spent every 
day at tiie college do not interfere with general 
domestic habits ; but, where this is not the case, 
what courage must be required to separate our- 
selves from a son before either he is known to us 
or we to him I to give up our power of obtaining 
glimpses of his character, — transient and uncer- 
tain at first, but becoming every day clearer and 
more determined,-— and of being thus enabled 
to form plans for bis education' founded on 
personal experience ! Besides, of how much 
happiness do we thus deprive the child ! How 
indistinct in his eyes do all the relations of 
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domestic life become ! No lasting friendship will 
afterwards strengthen the ties of nature ; sisters 
and brothers hardly seem to exist for each 
other, when the recollection of that time when 
all their pleasures and all their griefs were in 
common .is carried too far back into the twi- 
light mists of infancy. And all those peculiar 
circumstances of situation, fortune, friends, or 
neighbourhood, which constitute the individu- 
ality of a family — everything which cannot yet 
interest a child of seven years old — must be for 
ever lost to him. At least he will learn them 
only at an age when the whole course of his 
thoughts will have taken a diflFerent direction. 
But even this is not the most important loss, 
nor one which is entirely irreparable ; the es- 
sential consideration is, that in schools the edu- 
cation of the heart is very much neglected, and 
that the task of inspiring our children with an 
actuating and enlightened spirit of religion, 
ought to be trusted to no one but ourselves. 
Some good dispositions will no doubt be left 
in the heart from those devotional feelings 
which are so easily excited in early childhood ; 
such slight impressions, however, like a thin 
Vapour, are swept away by the gales of life. 
But a religious culture which is continued till 
the pupil is ten or twelve years old leaves a 
far deeper impression; and, what must espe- 
cially interest the mother, on whom the duty of 
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this religious education generally devolves, the 
same feelings which will prove their most certain 
safeguard and consolation will always be asso- 
ciated in the memory of her sons with her 
gentle image, and will be indissolubly connected 
with filial love. 

Nor is it difficult for masters or parents to 
keep children at home on a level, as regards 
instruction, with those educated at schools ; for 
private education is generally more rapid in its 
progress than public. Sometimes, indeed, it 
may happen that private pupils are not so tho- 
roughly grounded in what they have learnt, 
and they may therefore fail in obtaining the 
first prizes. But a certain degree of effort on 
their part will soon make up this deficiency ; 
and this little check to their vanity may prove 
a salutary lesson for them. 

The period we are now to consider, that 
which intervenes between ten and fourteen, is 
one in which a healthy child generally makes 
great progress in his studies. He displays, per- 
haps, even more vigour — more cu^ion — than we 
shall observe in him a few years later. Not yet * 
absorbed by the reveries of youth, free from that 
inward agitation which will hereafter trouble 
his brightest days, his head is generally clear, 
and his mind, simple and true, fully capable of 
comprehending the objects presented to it. His 
views, however, are not yet greatly enlarged ; he 
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is principally occupied with his own success, 
and his enjoyment consists more in the intellec- 
tual strength which he has acquired, than in 
the search after truth : he may be said rather 
to take possession of knowledge than to form 
any judgment of it ; and he has hardly an idea 
of any excellence greater than the model he 
has fixed on at present. Not yet feeling that 
aspiring energy which transports our wishes 
beyond the limits assigned to them» he longs 
only for liberty, and concludes that happiness 
must be its natural consequence. He is not 
yet aware that his soul will soon experience a 
craving which will give rise to uneasiness, to 
trouble, and occasionally to errors ; but which 
at the same time constitutes the dignity and 
glory of human nature, rendering man inca- 
pable of being contented with earthly things, 
and pointing him out as the future inhabitant 
of a better world. 

Yet this veiy deficiency in moral greatness 
is, perhaps, the cause of the boy's being more 
fitted to fulfil his present destination, that of 
acquiring such instruction as is necessary for 
him. In &ct as far as relates to his intellectual 
progress, we have not much reason to find fault 
with his disposition ; it is with his conduct to- 
wards others that we are inclined to be dissa- 
tisfied. 

Of course it will be understood that I aia 
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not now speaking of children who have been 
carefully brought up, but only of those who 
have not been preserved from the infection of 
«uch faults as are common to their age. What 
generally happens in this case is, that after 
having submitted for a time to a methodical 
«ystem, they become wearied of this regular 
order of things, which is too monotonous for 
their taste, and does not afford sufficient scope 
for those occasional bursts of uncontrollable 
energy which are felt by all young minds. As 
they know exactly what is required of them by 
imposed regulations, they also know how far 
they may venture to infringe these rules with- 
out hicurring more risk than is sufficient to give 
additional zest to the transgression. Having 
once declared war against order, they continue 
to display a spirit of opposition by which tliey 
contrive to annoy their instructors in a thousand 
different ways. 

When a particular disposition is so common 
as to have attracted the attention of teachers in 
every age, the cause must, no doubt, exist either 
in the state of society or the constitution of in- 
dividuals. Both these causes unite in producing 
the effect of which we are now speaking. Boys 
in the last stage of childhood, becoming every 
day more manly, feel that they are not yet ad- 
mitted as members of the social system ; they 
are required to wear its shackles themselves, with- 
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out having any right to impose them on others. 
The developement of their intellect makes them 
unwilling to submit to the insignificance of their 
existence; tlie experiments of life which are 
within their power are neither numerous nor 
decisive enough to satisfy their desires. Urged 
by that insatiable curiosity with which they have 
always been inspired, they are anxious to behold 
the effect of every new condition. People, 
animals, things, must all be removed from their 
situations, in order to produce incidents, and to 
allow full scope for the performances of chance. 
As at five years old they broke their toys to 
pieces in order to see their internal construc- 
tion, so now they amuse themselves with en- 
deavouring to lay open the secret springs of 
human conduct, by overturning all conventional 
forms. 

Such appears to me the explanation of 
that love of mischief vrhich has ever been the 
reproach of schoolboys. They procure for 
themselves in real life the same pleasure which 
we seek in the representation of a comedy, — 
that of seeing grave personages, while quietly 
employed about their ordinary affairs, suddenly 
placed in some ridiculous situation. But this 
amusement cannot be considered as an innocent 
one. Children who are allowed to indulge 
themselves in it, learn to be indifferent to the 
pain they inflict — even to be vain of the power 
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they possess of wounding ; and thus, under an 
appearance of gaiety, dispositions the most de^ 
plorable are fostered. 

We must, however, allow that the subjects 
which children usually choose for the exercise 
of this propensity are generally some particular 
faults^ or little peculiarities. They delight in 
unmasking, contradicting, and teazing, without 
mercy, a studied gravity, an assumption of 
pedantry, an excessive importance attached to 
trifles, or any thing like affectation. But we 
shall seldom have occasion to complain of them 
if we ourselves are open, natural, and cordial in 
our manners. Even in such things as may not 
please them, they will respect the motives of 
duty by which they know that we are influ- 
enced ; wherever they clearly recognize the 
voice of conscience, they submit at once to its 
authority. Speak to them as moral and reason- 
able beings, and they will become so ; but do 
not haughtily exercise the prerogative of age. 

The faults most common to this period, — in- 
subordination, a fondness for censoriousness and 
raijlery, and a taste for mischief, — arise from a 
variety of causes ; amongst which, perhaps, none 
is more universal in its influence than the un- 
comfortable situation in which young people 
find themselves placed in society, and the ne* 
cessity they are under of submitting to the will 
pf persons older than themselves, but whom they 
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are not disposed to consider as their superiors 
in understanding. In some institutions the 
.difficulties arising from this cause have been in 
a great measure obviated. A little society of 
children having been artificially formed, in 
which all the arrangements of an older society 
have been imitated and the children themselves 
constituted the prime movers of eveiy thing, 
their activity Bas been supplied with employ- 
ment and their pride flattered, while at the 
same time they have been brought less into 
contact with grown-up people. 

Even in private education, if a father make 
his son a partaker in his interests and plans, 
and give him as much as possible an active part 
to perform in them, he leads him to forget that 
he has after all merely a deliberative voice in 
his decisions, and thus prevents the growth of 
such faults as often arise only from mortified 
self-love. . 

A state of internal disorder is not unfre- 
quently produced in young people by the in- 
action of particular powers, the exercise of 
which is too apt to be neglected in ordinary 
education. Thus, too much sedentary appli- 
cation produces either a restless craving for 
action, or a state of physical and moral lassitude 
still more to be deplored. But, though the 
same evils may display themselves under a 
variety of forms, they are still all proofs of a 
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want of happiness, if not of a state of suffering, 
in the pupil ; and a delightful mode of animât- 
ing and embellishing his existence seems at 
once presented to us in the use of amusements ; 
but how much care is necessary in order to ' 
render the effect of these amusements always 
salutary ! 
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CHAPTER IL 

AMUSEMENTS OF BOTS. 

The instructor who watches most assiduously 
over the moral and religious progress of his 
pupils, and considers this the great object of all 
his efforts, must not, on that account, neglect 
to provide also for their pleasure. Both from 
observation and feeling he will be led to give 
his attention to this subject, and will be as 
strongly urged by his instinct to make them 
happy, as they are by theirs to be so. 

We have already declared our opinion, that 
the idea of holding out pleasure to children as 
the sole object of all their actions, should be 
rejected with contempt ; and we have expressed 
our disapprobation of their being taught to con- 
sider duty only as a means of rendering pleasure 
certain and permanent. But every one will 
allow that an element so universal, so constandy 
exercised, and even so indispensable to existence, 
must form a necessary part also of education. 
If carried to excess, its effects may, no doubt, 
be injurious ; but in regarding its influence 
with distrust, we cast an imputation of blame 
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on the arrangements of Providence. Children, 
as well as inferior animals, are governed by 
the gentle laws of pleasure, and we are thus 
provided with one means of guiding them ; but 
it is from the gradual introduction of another 
principle of action that man acquires by degrees 
his true superiority. Hence arises an arduous 
and doubtful struggle between two elements, 
not indeed incompatible, and often natural- 
ly connected, yet at times opposed to each 
other, in this world of trials and diiEculties. 
To enable the law of duty to gain the victory 
is the task of education, and must also be 
that of the soul throughout the whole course of 
life. 

These considerations, unless I am much de- 
ceived, will enable us to view the subject in its 
true light. Pleasure, so far from being in 
itself hurtful, may be considered in general as 
salutary. It is only by the prominent import- 
ance attached to it, by the serious part which it 
occupies in the thoughts, and by the habit of 
engaging, not only the power of instinct, but 
that of the will also, in its favour, that it be- 
comes injurious to our moral being. A deli- 
berate and premeditated search after it seems 
to imply a degree of craving selfishness; but 
some good may generally be derived from such 
objects as produce innocent enjoyment. They 
do not address themselves to the senses alone, 
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but develope and expand existence; they speak to 
the imagination, and exercise the understanding. 
Let us, then, not only allow, but wdcome, the 
assistance of pleasure: yet at the same time let 
us endeavour to make it, if possible, glide in 
imperceptibly, and remain concealed amongst 
the blessings of nature. 

An opposite plan is, however, too frequently 
pursued. Pleasure, instead of being kept out 
of sight, is brought forward as an object, and, 
as such, is even pretended where it does not 
really exist. Its name is inscribed at the head 
of every chapter; we hear of the pleasure of 
study, the pleasure of goodness, — of benevo- 
lence. We are even told of all kinds of bad 
pleasures ; and it seems to be thought of little 
consequence what their nature may be, provided 
some temporary object be attained. But is there 
any object which is of sufficient importance to 
justify the use of such means? 

The natural effect of this conduct is, to im- 
press children with a firm conviction that 
pleasure is the great end of life; and the mind, 
being thus constantly engrossed with this <Mie 
prevailing idea, is deprived of the free exer- 
cise of its powers, preoccupied by a feeling of 
regret for the loss of some amusement, or with 
the idea that a particular employment must be 
tiresome. Hence the progresè of the intellect 
is retarded;- the habit of judging of every thing 
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from the feeling of the moment becomes con- 
firmed ; and, even if the higher duties be allowed 
to retain their due importance, a degree of petty 
selfishness is impressed on the whole character. 
Children have always innumerable objections 
to bring forward against any thing which is 
proposed to them. Little disposed to make 
those trifling daily sacrifices which sweeten all 
the relations of social life, they are too often 
unpolished, rude, and unconciliating in their 
manners; afibrding a mortifying, though not 
always a certain, indication of the state of their 
heart 

We cannot deny that pleasure will always be 
sought on its own account, independently of 
any other consideration ; and that it is idle af* 
fectation to pretend to look upon it merely as a 
means of improvement. Let us then allow of 
its introduction whenever it can be innocently 
enjoyed, but be careful not to give rise to dis- 
appointment by promising it beforehand; let 
us bestow it more liberally, but talk about it 
less. Let us consider the tendency of any pro* 
jected amusement, and if it appear innocent, 
give it a trial ; but not permit a repetition of it, 
until we have observed its efiect upon the cha* 
racter. By an examination of this kind, entered 
into both before and after the experiment, and in 
which the pupil may himself take a part, he will 
perceive that pleasure is not made the one essen- 

u 3 
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tial object, but that the really important consider- 
ation is, the moral state of an immortal being. 

Having thus, as much as possible, deprived 
pleasure of its supreme authority, let us behold 
it in a subordinate rank, and examine its effects, 
when, either imperceptibly, or without being 
previously announced, it assists in augmenting 
the enjoyments of youth. Considered in this 
point of view, the judgment we form of it will 
not be at all unfavourable. 

If a child be so happily constituted that all 
his impressions are clear and lively, the most 
simple pleasures are what he most values ; as- 
sociating themselves closely with all those in- 
definable joys by which, at this early period, 
the heart is moved, they become a part of his 
daily life and happiness. Yet it may sometimes 
be wished that he should, by some more decided 
and distinct feeling of enjoyment, lay up for 
himself a store of pleasing recollections for the 
future. And for this purpose we must not under- 
take to regulate everything, but must allow such 
happy incidents to occur as arise from a proper 
degree of liberty. Our pupil, therefore, should 
not be constantly under the control of our laws; 
as long as our influence is felt, even if it be only 
in his amusements, a secret motive will exist 
which will prevent any free exercise of his will ; 
and yet it is very desirable that he should at 
times take a higher flight; that he should make 
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a complete, and, above all, a voluntary trial of 
his powers. In this case, therefore, the per- 
fection of design consists in avoiding, not all 
risks, but all such as might prove ^too danger- 
ous; at the same time leaving something to 
chance, which so often corrects erroneous cal- 
culations, and repairs the faults we have our- 
selves committed. 

An occasional burst of energy is natural and 
desirable for children ; their blood must at times 
be aUowed to circulate with increased rapidity : 
sudden resolutions must be required from them 
by unexpected events. Now, such occasions are 
afforded by the exercise of unprompted activity, 
gind by the powerful call of unforeseen pleasures 
on their energy. 

We must acknowledge, however, that the im- 
mediate effects of a keen relish for pleasure, do 
not appear favourable to education, particularly 
as regards study. It distracts the ideas of duty, 
and is prejudicial to application ; the activity 
which it excites is not easily regulated ; we are 
perplexed by the multitude of desires to which 
it gives rise in the youthful breast, and, if con- 
tinued too long, the diflScult task of bringing 
these under subjection to authority has again 
to be commenced. We should, therefore, be 
careful not to foster a craving after variety and 
new sensations, by which the common course of 
daily life is rendered flat and uninteresting; and 
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we sbould grant any waeoiamoEi, or t^ery artifi- 
cial amusements, only as e^eptions^ or onder 
particular circumstances* 

If a spirit of happiness prevail babitnaUy in 
our fiimily circle, let us iKytseek for any change. 
As long as our children are ^y^ animated, and 
full of activity, we may rest assuried that all is 
going on well. But, even when the best arrange- 
ments exist, a secret listlessness will often creep 
in ; and for one defect, perhaps of all outers 
the most adverse to improvement -^ an apathetic 
indolence— a remedy may sometimes be found 
in pleasing and lively emotions^ At least, there 
is hardly any other which will prove effica- 
cious ; for this is an instaonce which strongly 
forces upon us the conviction that our power is 
limited. 

Moral energy seems to be an especial gift of 
the Creator, *— the effect of a peculiar organis- 
ation ; and it is much more easily restrained than 
excited by education. Children, as well as men, 
may be told to regulate their desires, to obtain 
the command of their feelings, to consider the 
consequences of their actions; but they can 
scarcely be desired to act more energetically, 
to be more eager in their wishes, to prefer 
the ennobling exercise of their faculties to 
a state of inaction. In proposing to them to 
exchange that tranquillity, which they are able 
to appreciate, for enjoyments which they do not 
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desir^ we are at once aware that they cannot 
enter into our viewsl 

Different stimulan ta are necessary for different 
dispositicfns and ages ; but pleasure seems to be 
intended to constitute one of the springs by 
which the youthful mind is actuated. We may, 
indeed, at times^ be troubled by the distraction 
which it produces; but it also tends to reanimate 
the moral existence, by rousing the mind from 
a state of lethargy. No similar effect can be 
produced by pain, which, if used as a means of 
reformation, is seldom beneficial to children. 
It may, indeed, under the name of punishment, 
possess a temporary value in education; but any 
lengthened mortification, far from being salu^ 
tàry, only paralyses their faculties, and renders 
their dispositions morose and selfish. 

Pleasure, on the other hand, tends to expand 
their souls; it makes them affectionate, open, 
and generous. It may be considered as a stimu- 
lant, frequently necessary, but which must be 
used with a judicious economy, in order that it 
may continue both a pleasure and a stimulant ; 
for it is well known how soon it changes its na- 
ture, and, consequently, loses its good effects. 
If continued too long, or if too intoxicating in 
its character, the result is precisely the reverse 
of what we wish — the mind is enervated, instead 
of being invigorated. 

Perhaps there is nothing which ought to be 
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more sedulously avoided than the duration of 
that state of distraction and folly into which 
children are thrown by some kinds of amuse- 
ments. Hence, the injury to them from plays^ 
balls, concerts, and such other recreations as are 
intended for grown-up people. The late hours, 
the crowd, the heat, the lights, the music, all 
tend to excite in them strong, and yet fluctu- 
ating feelings, productive of no one good effect ; 
and their lassitude the next morning, the vacant 
expression of their countenance, their inapti- 
tude for any application, prove that they have 
been forced out of the natural and healthy state 
of childhood. Nor have I here alluded to the 
many other evils arising from these amusements; 
the vanity, the premature impressions, and even 
passions, which are developed. If such pleasures 
be allowed at all, it should be with the utmost 
moderation, and only because the prohibition of 
them might occasionally be productive of still 
greater evil. 

Such recreations as may be pursued in the 
open air, — running races, games at ball, cricket, 
swimming, or riding, — are the amusements na- 
tural to boys ; but as they form a daily part of 
every education in which the health of the 
pupils is duly considered, the mind cannot re- 
ceive any new impulse from them. This may, 
however, sometimes be effected by the sacrifice 
of a few days entirely to pleasure. 
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The teacher often derives advantage from his 
pupils being placed in a situation which may 
afford new materials for his observations ; and 
it is equally desirable that the pupils themselves 
should be able, sometimes, to break through 
their accustomed habits, and disregard, to a cer- 
tain degree, the restraints and wants which are 
the creatures of civilization. Nothing conduces 
more to the accomplishment of this double end, 
than an occasional little journey or excursion ; 
in which, especially if made on foot and with- 
out any previous preparation of every thing 
likely to be wanted, various adventures are sure 
to occur. No project, no reward, acts so forcibly 
on the imagination of children ; the exaggerated 
idea they form of their strength, the wonders 
they discover, tlie curiosities they collect, — all 
tend to inspire them with a lively zeal ; even 
the necessary preparations are a source of de- 
light. And when experience follows, with its 
various consequences, its train of unexpected 
joys, and sudden disappointments ; its feelings 
of vanity, at one time wounded, at another flat- 
tered ; its alternations of gaiety and depression, 
— a complete exemplification of human life is 
afforded, and much instruction gained both by 
the teacher and the pupil. Selfishness, or con- 
sideration for others, forbearance or impatience, 
every quality, whether good or bad, is called 
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forth, and the diaracter displays itself openly 
and decidedly. 

If we are fortunate enough to possess friends 
who are watchful and enlightened parents, a 
further advantage may be derived from entrmt* 
ing our children to them, for a few days of com* 
plete amtisement, unaccompanied by a tutor, and 
thrown entirely on their own resources^ In every 
family some objects are considered of greater im- 
portance than others; the blindness of one parent 
on a particular point may be compensated by 
tlie clear-sightedness of another/ and thus each 
fiittlt in its turn be corrected. We may, indeed, 
by this means be made acquainted with some 
mortifying truths ; but still they are truths, and, 
as such, should always be received with atten- 
tion. 

Besides, unless we have some means of ascer- 
taining m what estimation our children are held 
by their companions, we shall never acquire a 
true insight into their characters. In the pre- 
sence of their elders they never show exactly 
what they are. It is so clearly their interest to 
please us, and keep us in good humour, that 
there is often a degree of affectation even in 
their praiseworthy efforts to behave well. But, 
with their equals, their natural frankness is dis- 
played, often rough and unpolished in its out- 
ward manifestations^ but accompanied with 
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many valuable qudities. More independent 
themselves, and judged of more impartially by 
their compeers, a new light is thrown on their 
characters; and an instructor will often be 
grieved to discover^ that his ikvourite pupil, who 
was so intelligent and docile at his lessons, is 
deficient in firmness, candour, and all those 
generous qualities which determine his rank 
among his equals. He perceives that a capacity 
for study is not all that is required, and he 
learns to consider his pupils, not merely as pre- 
sent scholars, but as future men. 

One of the most indisputable advantages of 
public education consists in the numbers of boys 
who meet together in the hours of recrea- 
tion. The play-ground, constituting a little 
world of children, all eagerly engaged in 
games, which, however noisy and riotous, have 
been handed down from one generation to 
another, and thus acquired a title to our respect 
on account of their antiquity, — the play-ground 
is itself a school, where the various duties of life 
are learnt. There, both experience and energy 
are gained; and not only that strength of mind 
which produces forbearance, but that which 
urges to action, is also acquired ; all caprices and 
exaggerated pretensions are brought down to 
their proper level, and pre-eminence is attained 
only by such qualities as must always constitute 
the true elements of superiority in man» 
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In a large public school, all the children 
are, of course, on equal terms in their hours 
of amusement; and thus a feeling of liberty 
and strength is developed which is not so fre- 
quently acquired under the parental roof. On 
the other hand, this advantage is, perhaps, in 
some degree counterbalanced in private educa- 
tion, by the power we possess of choosing, as 
children become older, such amusements as are 
better calculated for exercising the mind. 

The celebration of particular anniversaries, 
as a sort of happy family festival, often affords 
a means of developing the talents, and exercising 
the imagination, in a variety of ways. Magic 
lanterns; litde theatres, the different parts of 
which are prepared by the children ; acting 
proverbs, or charades, in which the incidents of 
domestic life may be represented, sometimes in 
a ludicrous point of view, sometimes in an 
interesting manner ; — all these . may be made 
productive of much enjoyment; and, by the 
surprise, the pleasure, or the emotion, which 
they cause in parents, will draw still closer the 
bonds of affection ; increasing, in all, the dispo- 
sition to be pleased, and the desire of giving 
pleasure, and strengthening every good feeling 
in minds susceptible of gentle impressions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 

By including in our previous observations the 
period which intervenes between the age of ten 
and fourteen, we have passed by the time when 
the question which is about to occupy our at- 
tention is usually decided by parents. But this 
violation of the order of time was not without 
its use ; it was necessary to take a general view 
of the character, situation in social life, tastes, 
and even amusements of older children, in order 
that the choice to be made between public and 
private education, might be founded in some 
measure on a consideration of these circum- 
stances. We shall now return to an earlier 
period, and endeavour to afford some assistance 
to parents in their decision on this important 
question. When children have attained the age 
of ten or twelve, it must be acknowledged that 
such parents as have already decided in favour 
of public education, cannot any longer defer 
the departure of their sons from home: and 
even those who had not previously considered 
such a sacrifice as necessary, are frequently 
obliged to resolve upon it. 
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It is, indeed, always a painful determination, 
especially for mothers; and particularly so, 
when a complete separation takes place, and 
we entirely lose sight of childi*en who have 
hitherto been the object of such constant soli- 
citude. How can we bring ourselves to expose 
to the rough storms of life the young plants 
which we have been so tenderly shelt^îng? 
How can we bear to think of their losing that 
pleasing appearance and manner which we have 
taken so much pains to form ? And above all, 
why should their morals, which have hitherto 
been preserved in all their purity, be exposed to 
the danger of corruption ? Why should they be 
deprived of that daily family worship which ^ves 
rise to so much good and kind feeling ? Tlie 
only answer to these questions is, that this step 
is too often rendered necessary by their early 
education not having been either sufficiently firm, 
or sufficiently religious ; the springs by which it 
was moved have ceased to act; parents have 
communicated their own failings, under difiE^- 
ent forms, to their children ; their conduct to 
them has fluctuated between weakness and 
severity, and not having succeeded in esta^ 
blishing any certain rules, as sacred laws, they 
have been continually obliged to have recourse 
to an authority which has, consequently, soon 
been exhausted. As boys advance in years, 
and their manly character begins to be deve- 
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loped, personal dependence becomes repugnant 
to their feelings ; yet they would readily have 
agreed to observe any established regulations. 
The temporizing nature of the parental govern- 
ment begins to be felt, both by father and son, 
and they are less inclined to trouble themselves 
about any necessary arrangements; a spirit of 
indifference diffuses itself over everything, and 
innumerable abuses creep in. The resolution 
which decrees his son's departure to school is 
the last act of authority exercised by a father 
before he resigns a government of which he is 
become weary; and he rejoices in the numerous 
reasons which enable him to justify this mea- 
sure to himself. If the subject be considered 
without any reference to experience, we must 
allow that the motives which would lead us to 
decide in favour of public education are very 
powerful. To compare with perfect impar- 
tiality the advantages and disadvantages of the 
two modes of education, we should take the 
highest degree of excellence in each as our 
standard. But though a father may perhaps 
be able to ascertain which is the best existing 
public institution, he can never feel sure that 
the plan of private education he may adopt, 
approaches the nearest to perfection. With 
regard to a public school, much information 
may be procured ; the character and acquire- 
ments of those who preside over it; the degree 
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of progress made by the pupils ; the estimation 
in which they have been held after they have 
left the institution ; — all these particulars may 
be ascertained with considerable accuracy* In 
short» a variety of facts may be obtained, which 
we are quite unable to collect witb regard to 
private education. 

We must, therefore, always remain in a state 
of uncertainty as to the probs^le result of the 
education we bestow on our sons at home. 
Nor will this uncertainty be removed by the 
father's taking on himself the task of instruc- 
tion. Who can tell beforehand how far he is 
fitted for this task? Does he know that he 
possesses, the talents, patience, firmness, pene- 
tration, and tact, which are all so requisite in a 
teacher ? Can he undertake to use the neces- 
sary severity towards his children, and yet to 
retain their affection? Will he not fear that 
the effect of his paternal admonitions may be 
deadened by their being brought into common 
use in the innumerable little trials incident to 
teaching ; and their authority, on occasions of 
more importance, be thus endangered? This 
difficidty, though it has frequently been over- 
come, is yet one by which parents are most apt 
to be alarmed. 

A tutor may indeed be procured; and a 
valuable resource seems thus presented to us. 
No doubt there are many excellent instructors; 
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bat how are they to be discovered? Every 
quality which we should desire a friend or a 
brother to possess, we mast also wish to cha- 
racterize our assistant in the most delicate and 
important of all undertakings : yet how little 
knowledge do we generally possess of the real 
character of those to whom we venture to en- 
trust our sons ! 

And even when the most fortunate choice has 
been made^ the best instructor can do no more 
than supply the place of a father, and will neces- 
sarily have the same difficulties to encounter. 
That constant obstacle to all instruction — the 
impossibility of making children understand the 
necessity of it — will always occur; and the 
authority with which he is invested is less abso- 
lute and indisputable than that of a father. On 
the other hand, in public education, this obsta- 
cle is unknown ; no school-boy expects that his 
wishes should ever be consulted ; the power of 
example is so great, that he concludes what is 
learnt by the whole school must be right ; and 
tasks, which might have appeared an arbitrary 
exercise of authority, seem to him so necessary, 
that I have known great astonishment expressed 
by a very intelligent school-boy when he heard 
that there were boys who did not know how to 
decline musa, a song. 

In private education, on the contrary, every 
thing becomes the subject of discussion. The 
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repugnance which children always feel to any 
thing like restraint displays itself in an anti-' 
pathy to particular studies, especially such as 
require much application ; and, if they can quote 
the example of other children who are not 
required to perform the same tasks, they at 
once conclude that their teacher is tyrannical 
or capricious ; and sometimes he is himself led 
to distrust his own authority. Hence, a con- 
stant uncertainty takes place both in the subject 
and mode of instruction. 

Another disadvantage in private education 
arises from the want of such points of compa- 
rison, as may teach the pupil what we have a 
right to expect from him. Every thing is 
considered, naturally and allowably, in a moral 
point of view ; but this very circumstance ren- 
ders the instruction superficial and deficient in 
energy. If a child, to whom a task not really 
above his capacity has been allotted, appear 
to have done his best, and to have given his 
attention to the execution of it, can we con- 
scientiously blame him^ even should it be 
wretchedly performed? His intentions have 
evidently been good, but his will has not been 
sufficiently energetic to enable him to overcome 
difficulties. He believes that he has done all 
he -could, and how can we make him under- 
stand that he deceives himself? 
^ Not having any more certain test by which 
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to judge of his will, we are obliged to make suc- 
cess the measure of his power ; and it is only 
by a comparison with the success of others that 
the pupil becomes aware, that a very little 
additional effort would have enabled him to 
accomplish what was required. We could not 
make up our minds to punish him, and it 
would be unjust if we did; but at school 
experience would have supplied what was want- 
ing in our discipline ; and would have taught 
him that, in a world where no one inquires as 
to intention, the result only is appreciated ; and 
that when this result is deficient, it generally 
arises from the will having been feeble. 

But it is not merely as regards instruction 
that public education possesses so many advan- 
tages ; its superiority is still more clearly dis- 
played in strengthening the character, and in 
favouring the developement of energy and all 
the other manly virtues. 

It has been observed, that if domestic educa- 
tion be prolonged till the age often or twelve, it 
possesses, amongst other advantages, that of 
drawing closer the bonds of family affection : we 
are thus enabled to cultivate in boys those habits 
of consideration and politeness which may be 
said to constitute the civilization of individuals, 
and to bestow a degree of dignity on those who 
have acquired them. But it must also be 
allowed that, if the pupil remain at home be- 
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yond this age, he will ran great risk of be- 
coming effeminate. In the quiet of <k>mestic 
life there is little scope for the display of 
energy. The weak are protected; no one is 
called on to defend either himself or others; 
a happy state of things, no doubt, but not the 
most likely to produce strength of mind. 

Physical courage may, indeed, be acquired 
and confirmed by means of gymnastics and other 
bodily exercises.^ But how can moral courage, 
that rare and inestimable quality,. which enables 
us to resist caresses, flattery, or violence, be 
obtained in circumstances which render opposi- 
tion to almost every one blameable ? Yet such 
is the situation of a child brought up under the 
paternal roof: he is not on a footing of equality 
with any one ; differences, either of age or con- 
dition, separate him from all around. He is 
required to give way to the little ones, becaase 
they are little ; and to his elders, because he 
owes them respect. How is he thus to acquire 
any clear ideas of justice? 

But at school this is not the case; there 
a complete system of equality prevails. Not 
feeling that either respect or generosity are 
particularly due to any of his companions, he 
becomes accustomed to disregard alike solicita- 
tions and threats, when he believes justice to be 
on his side. Sometimes, it is true, his anger 
may be excited by menaces, and is not then 
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satisfied to display itself only in complaints or 
tears; but even this'cfFeet, if restrained within 
certain limits, may not be without its advantages. 
This period is almost the only one which affords 
a boy a safe opportunity of acquiring amongst 
his equals a just reputation for courage, be- 
cause he thejn confronts dangers which, though 
real in his eyes, are not very formidable in 
themselves. At a later age, young men are again 
under the control of consideration and polite- 
ness, and quarrels would then be followed by 
too serious consequences. 

Besides, at this age, it is time that our pupils 
sbould begin to live like men ; that they "should 
form a part of that exclusively male society 
which, after being again collected together at 
college, is destined to become the ruling power 
in diis world. In domestic education, as the 
men of the family are generally engaged out of 
the house in their several concerns, women con- 
stitute the majority at home. The pupil who 
is accustomed to pass his leisure time with them, 
associates himself in their occupations and in- 
terests ; the smaller duties of society, or relation- 
ship, take up too large a share of his thoughts ; 
in short, he becomes effeminate. 

In order to maintain a healthy state both of 
body and mind, two different kinds of treatment 
seem required, each of which should predo- 
minate according to circumstances ; one of 
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gentle consideration, the dther of a more invi- 
gorating nature. In early childhood the former 
method is generally necessary ; for it is impos- 
sible to treat this age with too much ten- 
derness and delicacy ; but it is equally impos- 
sible not to perceive the necessity of a more 
hardening system as the pupil grows older. We 
must, no doubt, still make use of many precau- 
tions ; we must continue to question and exa- 
mine as long as we preserve the right to do so. 
But, by saving from all trials human *beings 
who must, in after life, be subjected to them, we 
may be guilty of great imprudence. 

Children, therefore, acquire in public schools 
principles of conduct; they learn the art of 
placing themselves on equal terms with their 
equals, and discover by experience how far it is 
desirable to inspire them with respect by firm- 
ness, or gain their affection by complaisance; 
and how they can serve them without being 
their slaves. The pupil who has been made 
familiar with the working of the passions in 
other children, at the same time that he is less 
suspicious, is also less liable to be imposed upon, 
and less selfish, less astonished at bad examples, 
and yet more capable of resisting them. He 
will proceed with a more certain step in his own 
career, and will also understand better how to 
influence others; for, enlightened by experience. 
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he will know what effect to expect from the use 
of particular means. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if that origin- 
ality by which individuals are sometimes cha- 
racterized might be more fully developed in an 
education which would allow of the cultivation of 
particular dispositions. But this is not the case. 
It may sometimes happen that pupils who have 
been privately educated differ more in their 
real character than those who have been brought 
up at public schools ; but this does not show 
itself in their, outward deportment. Ill at ease 
with their companions, not knowing how far 
they may venture, or when they should keep 
silence, feeling that they do not harmonize 
with those around them, their good sense, if 
they are fortunate enough to possess this quality, 
will at least teach them to pursue the safest 
plan, and they will retire within the circle of 
commonplace ideas. Thus, the pupil who has 
been brought up under the paternal roof is 
often endowed with less strength of nerve than 
the school-boy, who, from his infancy, has found 
that, in order to gain attention, a degree of 
hardihood must be infused both into his expres- 
sions and his manner. 

Hence it is that the preacher, the dramatic 
author, the political orator, — all, in short, who 
are called upon to address popular assemblies. 
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are benefited by imbibing the spirit of the mul- 
titude — by feeling themselves public cîharac- 
ters rather than individuals. It may not be the 
same with the contemplative poet, the metaphy- 
sician, the theorist ; and yet how much is gained 
by those who reap alternately the fhiits both of 
solitude and society ! 

But, numerous as are the advantages which 
might be derived from public education, most of 
them have hitherto been overlooked* Limited 
to mere instruction, the developement of the 
whole character is neglected; and neglected, 
too, under the very circumstances which would 
be most favourable to the influence of education. 
Talents and capacity cannot be interchanged ; 
but the expansive nature of those feelings, which 
are in general so little attended to, is well known; 
the affections are communicated with electri- 
cal rapidity. And as no emotions but such as 
are salutary will be excited by a conscientious 
instructor, nor any feelings but such as are 
praiseworthy be displayed with eagerness and 
adopted with joy by young people, every en- 
nobling and generous sentiment will increase in 
indefinite progression. 

The truth of this was exemplified in the fif- 
teenth century, in an institution called Za maison 
joyeuse, of which an interesting account has 
been given by Madame Guizot ; and, in our own 

Tie, a similar instance is afforded us by the 
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establishment at Hofwyl, under the superinten- 
dence of M. Fellenberg. All the members of the 
numerous family here collected seem animated 
by mutual affection ; all seem to live in the same 
atmosphere of benevolence. The older pupils 
call the younger ones " our children ; " and 
all, though natives of twenty different coun- 
tries, in speaking of the territory of Hofwyl, 
say, "our fields, our woods, our buildings." 
Feelings, equally gentle and elevated, are ex- 
pressed in their songs^ which are heard with 
the deepest emotion. It would seem as if such 
impressions could never be entirely effaced, but 
that the pupils of this institution must form in 
every country a society of enlightened friends ; 
a most beneficial result for the wandering in- 
habitants of this unsettled world 

The effect of impressions thus communicated 
is so great that all systems of public education 
are unconsciously benefited by them. The 
energy excited in schools by example might be 
the means of creating a kindly spirit of emulation, 
arising solely from the pleasure of advancing in 
company with our fellow: beings. If the master 
be' capable of fostering such a spirit, if he 
possess that cordial gaiety which is not at all 
incompatible with firmness, he wiU be not only 
respected but loved by his pupils, and they will 
be earnest in their desire to please him. 

In Ikigland, the good effects resulting from 
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disinterested emulation have been tried. Prizes 
have been proposed for those masters whose 
pupils have made the greatest progress; and 
the pupils have, in consequence, made both 
greater and more successful efiForts than if they 
had been influenced only by the hope of per- 
sonal recompence. 

Were the various resources of public educa- 
tion better understood ; were that wish to do 
well, and to advance in learning, which is as 
natural as the desire of bearing off the prize 
from their rivals, brought more into play, it 
seems to me that, as regards instruction, the 
same results would be obtained, and that the 
advantage as to the moral feelings would be 
great indeed. 

But, in order to influence these feelings, we 
must, even with young children, address ourselves 
to ^'the inward jnan;" — to that being which 
lives and grows within him, and is every day 
either advancing towards perfection, or becoming 
more depraved. And, without the assistance of 
religion, how can this inward man be formed by 
public education ? If we wish our teaching to 
reach the heart, can a more persuasive and 
penetrating voice be found? I am not now 
speaking of a systematic exposition of religious 
doctrines ; differences in modes of worship, or 
in the opinions held by particular sects, may 
prevent the introduction of the peculiar doctrines 
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of Christianity into the public instruction which 
is designed for all. But that religion which is 
universal, those primitive and sacred truths 
which 'constitute the foundation of every form 
of worship, and are implanted in the breast of 
all human beings, why should not they spread 
over and pervade the whole of education ? In- 
numerable allusions, innumerable references 
to the ideas of a perfectly holy God, of his 
providence, of the immortality of the soul, 
and of future retribution, would be at once 
understood — would bestow a vivifying power 
on instruction, and impress on it a character of 
holiness ; while, by a more particular teaching, 
given separately to children of different persua- 
sions, that mora^l influence — that regenerating 
power — may be supplied, which might be want- 
ing in natural and universal religion. But let 
its sublime truths be heard by the whole body 
of pupils.; and let those enlightened men who, 
in different countries, preside over the national 
education, unite in cultivating such elevating 
and sympathetic sentiments, as may form a 
bond of union between the children of the same 
God, from one end of the world to the other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADVANTAGES OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION DURING 
THE PERIOD BETWEEN TEN AND FOURTEEN. 

In the early part of childhood, instructioa 
appeared to have two main objects in view: 
one, to accustom children to the exercise of 
their attention, and to the observance of exact 
rules, by meanç of regular, but short, lessons ; 
the other, to interest their minds in more ge- 
neral ideas, by communicating' to them occa- 
sionally such knowledge as seems to be within 
their comprehension* 

But under whatever form instruction may be 
presented, it is absolutely necessa)*y, at this age, 
that the attention should never be too long 
axed on the same object Variety of occupa- 
tion seems to be dictated by nature. Mental,, 
as well as bodily, exercise may be frequently, 
nay, almost constantly, employed, provided 
even the most trifling efforts of the mind be not 
continued for any length of time in the i^ame 
direction. This has been placed beyond all 
doubt by well-attested experience. In the 
infant schools at Geneva, as well as in the 
Lancasterian institutions, to which the children 
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are afterwards transferred, it has been found 
that pupils of ten or eleven years old, had 
made as much progress in a variety of studies, 
as their contemporaries at other schools had 
done in an exclusive pursuit 

Let us compare the characters of these two 
ages ; and in order to make the difference be- 
tween them more distinctly marked, let us take 
them at their two extremes. A child of eight 
years old thinks only of accomplishing his 
daily task: he wishes, indeed, to please his 
teacher^ by which his idea of duty is satisfied, 
and with which he may perhaps also associate 
some vague idea of glory ; but as to any thing 
more, his only object in study, as in every thing 
else, is amusement. As long as all is new, and 
only the cream of instruction is offered to him, 
he finds pleasure in learning; but if difficulties 
arise^or if he have by some error displeased 
his master, he is disheartened. A happy re- 
medy is then found in some new object^ by 
which he is restored to a more favourable dispo- 
sition. In each separate study, however, he 
has made a certain step; and as he makes 
another the next day, he will be found in the 
, end to have advanced considerably in all. 

Bat 88 he becomes older, a great change 
takes place. Having acquired both more energy 
and more solidity of character, he is no longer 
satisfied with trifling amusements. His flex- 
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ibility of mind, too, has diminished ; and he 
cannot now change at once the current of his 
ideas ; but, when sufficient time is allowed for 
an impulse to have been given, he advances 
with rapidity and steadiness. He is influenced 
by a double motive ; the interest he takes in 
the subject of his study, and the wish to culti- 
vate his mind. Unknown regions are opened 
to his view, and he desires to gain possession of 
them by his own eflbrts. The greater the 
success attending these efforts, the more enjoy- 
ment does he now feel, and the more does he 
promise himself in future ; foreseeing that his 
progress must, in the end, be productive of 
happy consequences to himself. But whether 
he seek truth for its own sake, or with a view 
to the personal interest which he has in his 
success, he is equally annoyed if he be con- 
tinually interrupted in the pursuit If die 
direction of his thoughts be perpetually changed, 
their energy is weakened, and his mental power 
diminished. 

During the period with which we are now 
occupied, that, namely, which intervenes be- 
tween infancy and youth, great care should no 
doubt be taken to avoid fatiguing the pupil ; 
but by constantly adapting bur instruction to 
the more childish part of his character, we 
prevent the formation of a more desirable dis- 
position. We may, for a time, flatter ourselves, 
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that, by continually varying our lessons, we are 
amusing the child : but, as science cannot 
always be presented with its fairest side to- 
wards him, his energy soon declines ; he takes 
even less pains with each particular study, 
because he hopes to and others not so difficult, 
and thus becomes successively disgusted with 
all. Having satisiied his curiosity Hy the super- 
ficial trial he has made of each, he arrives, with- 
out any taste for knowledge, at that dangerous 
age, when an innocent pursuit of any kind — 
any interesting occupation which might have 
been kept in reserve for him — would have 
been his best safeguard. 

In attentively considering the developement 
of the faculties, we perceive, that a state of 
simple comprehension, in which the under- 
standing remains passive whilst a multitude of 
different ideas are presented to it, is for in- 
ferior to that more animated state, almost 
amounting to activity, produced by the pre- 
dominance of one ruling idea. Why is it that 
women are, for the most part, so indifferent 
as to their mental improvement? Why do 
general ideas appear to them so uninteresting, 
unless they are connected with their personal 
feelings? Is it not because the instruction 
they have received has been irregular and 
incoherent? They have been led from one 
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subject to another, without being allowed to 
fix their imagination on any one object. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that as the pupil 
becomes older, instruction should be divided 
into larger portions — into distincdy marked 
branches of knowledge. When, through the me- 
dium of one predominant study, the same general 
turn of thought prevails for a sufficient length 
of time, the mind, constantly dwelling on the 
ideas thus presented to it, becomes thoroughly 
imbued with them. The pupil acquires a real 
taste for knowledge ; the interest he takes in his 
lessons is not confined to school-hours; and he 
advances with rapid strides. All great progress 
is generally made by starts — by fits of appli- 
cation. Hence both Locke and Lessing have 
advised that only one thing should be taught 
at once. One single branch of knowledge^ 
thoroughly understood, is of more value than 
a thousand superficial notions; one single in- 
stance of complete success gives more promise 
for the future than a thousand half-finished 
attempts. 

Yet the advantages arising from this unity of 
instruction should be combined, as much as 
possible, with those which spring from variety. 
If they can be thus connected, a moral harmony 
is established, and the mind is prevented from 
becoming too exclusive, or partial, in its views. 
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Let US consider what conditions are necessary 
in order to justify us in making any single 
branch of instruction predominate for a time in 
intellectual education. 

The first of these conditions is that the 
mental faculties must not be allowed to 
remain idle : the reasoning powers must be 
exercised, and the memory cultivated; the 
feelings must be cherished, and the imagination 
gently excited. It would also be desirable 
that the difficulties presented by the study 
should gradually become greater, and should 
allow of exercises sufficiently varied to suit the 
dispositions of successive years. If, in addition 
to these advantages, it were possible to connect 
the main branch of study with so many col- 
lateral ramifications as would enable the pupil, 
without losing sight of the end he has in view, 
to acquire on his way a variety of interesting 
knowledge, this would be a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance. Lastly — and this is a most essential, 
I had almost said vital, condition as regards 
this period, when the mind is perhaps more 
than at any other time open to the influence of 
good impressions — the impulse given to the 
pupil by this study must not be opposed to that 
which ought to be followed hereafter, both 
during the remainder of his education, and in 
the future course of life. 

But is there any study which is capable of 
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fulfilling all these numerous and important 
conditions ? I ntust own that in my opinion 
there is only one, and that is, wliat is generally 
termed classical instruction. 

liCt us endeavour to weigh the merits of this 
study impartially. In the first place, it has an 
ostensible' object — an object, too, which, in the 
eyes of children, is a noble one. They feel 
that antiqui^, with all its marvellous historieSj 
will appear clothed in still more splendid colours 
when they understand the language in which 
the ancients themaeivea spoke. But even this 
is not the most Important point with the in- 
structor. He desires to obtain the use of the 
only power — a power, too, possessing infinite 
variety — which will enable him to cultivate 
all the faculties of the soul ; and Jn teaching 
the principles of language ■ — the symbol of 
things — and of universal grammar, both which 
may be made the objects of a distinct and well 
defined study — he finds this power. 

It must, however, be understood, that we are 
here speaking of language in the most enlarged 
acceptation of the word. To acquire a know- 
ledge of the rules by which it is governed, to 
fuiluw this representative of thought into its 
various modifications, is a far more noble, and 
we may say more substantial, study than that 
uf any particular language. But when this 
'ly is applied to such languages as are ex- 
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cellent in construction, and highly polished in 
form, the pupil follows it with more interest as 
well as greater advantage. 

What is it that we find wanting in those to 
whom we deny the character of men of talent ? 
They are perhaps not so deficient in the total 
amount of intellectual power as in the faculty 
of using it in detail. Their conduct is often 
judicious enough ; but, not understanding their 
own motives, they are at a loss how to influ- 
ence others ; and this incapacity arises from 
their not handling with facility the instru- 
ment by which ideas are separated and 
classed. Now this instrument is language; 
and, in order to use it with advantage, the 
bluntness which it contracts from being con- 
stantly employed must be polished; nor must 
the pupil, from his daily use of it on ordinary 
occasions, be allowed to acquire a habit of 
expressing himself vaguely, and of attaching no 
definite meaning to his words. He who is 
unable to appreciate different terms with cor- 
rectness, to discover their exact value, and to 
ascertain how far their meaning is, or is not, 
clear to his mind, can hardly arrive at a high 
degree of cultivation of any kind. That mode 
of instruction which is best calculated to form 
this sort of capacity is perhaps also the most 
generally beneficial; but the study of our 
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native language alone is not very advantageous 
in this respect. 

In fact, it is not very easy to fix the attention 
of the pupil on the meaning of single words, 
when he at once comprehends the whole sen- 
tence. How should such an analysis interest 
him, when he can both understand others and 
make himself understood without it ? He has 
not a great variety of ideas. A certain number 
of set phrases serve him for all the purposes of 
common life; nor is there, in his mind, any 
distinction between thoughts and words. If, in 
order to exercise him in distinguishing the de- 
licate shades of meaning of which words are 
capable, you introduce him into a region of 
more elevated ideas, you present these ideas to 
him ready dressed, as it were, in your own 
language; and, as you have clothed them in 
suitable terms, why should he make use of any 
other? He contents himself, therefore, with 
taxing his memory to recollect your words. Or 
suppose you require a composition fi^om him : 
as he is at liberty to write only what he chooses, 
if he feel any diflSculty in expressing a particular 
idea he will change it for another. 

But, in teaching a foreign language, the pupil 
may be most usefully exercised in compiling a 
sort of abstract of his lesson ; and, as he can un- 
derstand the meaningof any phrase only by men- 

'v translating it, he is, in fact, seeking exprès- 
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sions in his native language, and is, therefore, 
studying it through the medium of the other. 

Besides, the mind is endowed with a singular 
tact, by which the pupil soon perceives that no 
two words in different languages correspond 
exactly ; that they intersect the unbroken tissue 
of thought at different points. In his endea- 
vours to express the meaning of an author, he 
calls to mind all the sjmonymes he can recollect ; 
he tries them successively ; the slightest shade 
of difference in their meaning strikes him, and 
his sagacity and discernment are thus exercised 
and strengthened. What more could we desire ? 

But a still higher branch of this study is that 
relating to the rules which govern the connec- 
tion of words — the study of syntax, or universal 
grammar. The ingenious device, by means of 
which the relation of ideas to each other, to the 
speaker, to the past, or the future, is indicated 
by a slight change in the form or position of 
different words, is so curious, that nothing can 
be better adapted for developing the intellect. 
There is, moreover, so much analogy between 
the thoughts themselves and the expressions in 
which they are clothed, that in studying the 
mechanism of language we are also studying 
the laws of the human mind. 

No one, indeed, denies the desirableness of 
teaching children the general principles of gram- 
mar; but it is often asserted that they may 
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learn these through the medium of their native 
tongue, with which they must, of course, be 
made acquainted. Experience, no doubt, shows 
that this may be done ; but the same difficulty 
arises here with regard to the analysis of sen- 
tences which we have already alluded to as 
occurring in the definition of words. 

These difficulties may, perhaps, be overcome 
by teachers who possess the art of inspiring their 
pupils with zeal for their own improvement; 
but how seldom are such instructors to be met 
with ! and, consequently, how few children are 
there who feel any anxiety on this subject ! 
By far the greater number require a more 
ostensible object : every effort which they make 
must produce an immediate result — a good or 
evil consequence. Everything with them must 
become matter of fact. Now a blunder is a 
disagreeable fact — a difficulty overcome, an 
agreeable one. But in their native tongue they 
make few blunders. Custom can readily be 
referred to in every case of difficulty : it is a 
game in which no interest is excited, because 
they cannot lose, and are not aware when they 
gain any thing. 

But in any other language (the Latin, for 
instance) the case is different. The attention 
of the pupil is attracted by the circumstance 
that a particular termination has the power of 
referring the words of a sentence to the order 
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required by the sense, and that he is thus en- 
abled to discover their true meaning. He ex- 
periences a degree of pride in being able to 
understand, or to compose, a Latin sentence ; 
he feels that he is really making progress; 
whilst, on the contrary, all grammatical niceties, 
when applied to his native language, appear 
absurd and useless. 

But when these distinctions have been once 
established in a language in which their effect 
cannot be doubted, the pupil recognizes them 
again in every other language. Sentences, as 
well as the words of which they are composed, 
are all subjected to grammatical arrangement, 
and any peculiarities in his native tongue are 
rendered easy. Thus, whilst the task of Latin 
or Greek composition facilitates the knowledge 
of grammar, the exercise of translation gives 
the teacher an opportunity of attending, not 
only to the orthography but to the correctness, 
and even elegance, of his pupil's style. 

Did the question relate only to the compara- 
tive practical utility of the languages, there can 
be no doubt that we ought to possess the most 
thorough knowledge of that which we are in 
the habit of speaking every day: but, even 
allowing this, we should still say, that this ob- 
ject does not depend so much on grammatical 
distinctions as on early attention to the subject ; 
on good society, together with the perusal of the 
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best authors, and the learning by heart some 
well-chosen extracts. 

But we are not now speaking so much of any 
particular language as of language in general ; 
and if it be true, that when thoroughly studied 
it may be regarded as an instrument peculiarly 
calculated for sharpening the intellect, it is evi« 
dent that we must not expect the greatest eflFect 
from this instrument when its edge has become 
blunted from long use. It is, however, true 
that the study of modem languages affords 
many of the advantages of which we have been 
speaking. But is there any living language 
which is not inferior, in many respects, to the 
classical ones ? German — the only language in 
any degree capable of superseding Greek and 
Latin in a grammatical point of view — cannot 
be compared to them in beauty of construction, 
in grandeur, harmony, or in its effect on the 
youthful imagination. 

Besides, if we are seeking for a study, in 
which may be comprized every thing likely to 
assist the cultivation of the human mind, we 
shall find that this object cannot be accomplished 
by a living language, without some accompany- 
ing disadvantages. As a knowledge of any lan- 
guage cannot be acquired without a correspond- 
ing knowledge of its literature, the mind wUl 
naturally receive a particular colouring from 
this circumstance; and a German, French, or 
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Italian characfter, partaking more of a foreign 
nationality than can be desirable, will display 
itself in the expressions, and even in the ideas, 
of the youthful generation. But we are much 
more likely to avoid this disadvantage, and to 
maintain a due proportion in the several 
branches of education, when we make use of 
that model on which the great minds of every 
nation have been formed. Classical instruction, 
influencing the thoughts by means of the 
expressions, has created both spirit and form ; 
and, penetrating with every ray of light, has 
ever been the life-diflusing sap which has deve- 
loped the various germs of talent. 

It must, however, be owned that, in teaching 
the classics, that mode is still adhered to which 
has the rust of time fastened on it. The instru- 
ment which might have served for the develop- 
ment of all the faculties has not been applied 
with efficacy to any, and their growth has con- 
sequently been stunted. More energy might 
have been given both to a spirit of analysis and 
investigation, and to the culture of the imagi- 
nation ; and it might, perhaps, have been de- 
sirable to keep the exercise of these faculties 
more distinct. For instance, if the pupil were 
encouraged to rely more on his own powers, 
and could be inspired with the desire of making 
out for himself both the meaning of sentences, and 
the principle of their construction, much advan- 
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tage would, in my opinion, arise from this exer- 
cise of hisreasoningpowers. In general, however, 
the master speaks too much, and the pupil thinks 
too little. Of course, the latter must not at first be 
expected to do more than refer to the most simple 
principles. But we often err from an excess of re- 
finement in our teaching. By the multiplication 
of rules, by making new ones, not only for ex- 
ceptions, but even for the exceptions to those 
exceptions, it has been imagined that the task 
of instruction would be rendered easier. But 
the result has been a confusion of ideas, and a 
mixture of uncertainty and obscurity, particu- 
larly calculated to disgust children. The pupil, 
who has become familiar with an author, may, 
perhaps, enter into some of the delicacies of his 
style ; andj if he be endowed with talent, may 
even occasionally transfer them to his own com- 
positions ; but in this case he is more guided by 
his memory, and a peculiar tact, than by any 
minute distinctions. Let us furnish him with 
some real employment for his faculties ; other- 
wise, unless he remain completely idle, he will 
exercise them without our knowledge. By many 
well known expedients, such as the repetition of 
certain passages, extemporary dialogues, and 
dramatic representations, a great degree of inte- 
rest may be given to the lessons, and children 
may derive as much pleasure from their newly 
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acquired knowledge as if they were more tho- 
roughly imbued with it. 

It should, therefore, be an object with all 
skilful teachers to enliven, and by this means 
also abridge, this study ; for it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to substitute any other in its place. 
Natural history, for example — a charming 
science, no doubt, but quite unconnected with 
the moral world — may serve to delight early 
childhood ; but while, as description, it is too 
trifling to affi^rd for any length of time suffi- 
cient exercise to the intellect, as a philosophical 
study it requires more enlargement of ideas than 
minds so little cultivated can yet attain. Again, 
as regards natural philosophy, this, besides being 
limited to an acquaintance with matter and. 
material forces only, is objectionable in another 
point of view : in order to attain more than a 
mere superficial acquaintance with it, a much 
greater knowledge of mathematics is required 
than is ever attained at this age. It would, there- 
fore, be previously necessary that the study of 
the calculating sciences should have been fixed 
upon, at this most important period, as the 
principal means of developing the intellect. 

We have already acknowledged the necessity 
of this study; and, though not desiring that 
too much time should be devoted to it, have 
made in its favour an exception to our general 
principle of unity of object in instruction. In 
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advising that children should attend to this 
study with a moderate but continued applica- 
tion, we were influenced, not only by the idea 
of its practical utility, but by a desire to prepare 
the way for that future acquaintance with ma- 
thematical truths which constitutes one of the 
proudest tides to pre-eminence claimed by the 
human mind. When a just proportion has 
once been established amongst the various facul- 
ties, the exact sciences, taken in their higher 
sense, may be considered as the consummation 
of genius, and produce no injurious effect on 
the universality of the mental powers. But if the 
calculating sciences be allowed to predominate 
during early childhood, they will be found to 
form much too narrow and exclusive a founda- 
tion for general instruction. And, as regards 
the exercise of the reason — the only faculty 
cultivated by this study — the direction given 
by it to the intellectual powers is not so desir- 
able as we might at first imagine. The model 
it presents is indeed perfect ; but the opportun- 
ities for its application occur but seldom. What 
do we observe in those young persons who have 
constantly followed a train of exact deductive 
reasoning, who have been exercised only in 
drawing correct conclusions from certain fixed 
principles? Is their judgment on practical 
subjects superior to that of others ? So &r 
^rom it, that they are often led into errors by a 
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supposed analogy between the principle of ex- 
amination which prevails in their studies, and 
that which ought to govern their habitual con- 
duct. Accustomed always to seek for mathe- 
matical evidence, they require it in every case, 
and consider moral proofs as of little value. 
But the affairs of life afford only moral proofs ; 
and it is on the confidence inspired by them 
that our happiness, as well as that of these very 
mathematicians, entirely depends. Obliged, 
therefore, as human beings, to be content with 
these, they still flatter themselves with the 
idea that their conviction rests on the only 
species of certainty which they are willing to 
admit. And as, in mathematics, it is impos- 
sible for two principles to be in opposition to 
each other, as truth, once ascertained, by what- 
ever means it may have been discovered, can 
no longer be disputed, they listen to no objec- 
tions. Marching blindly on in the path which 
they have chosen, they examine no farther, and 
gain no more information ; and hence it hap- 
pens that they seldom arrive at the correct point 
of belief. 

In the study of languages, on the contrary, 
the course pursued by the understanding resem- 
bles exactly that which is required in judging, 
of worldly matters. There are certain rules to 
be observed ; but we expect to meet with various 
anomalies : we are continually called upon to 
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decide between the rule and the exception, and 
to exercise both caution and discernment in our 
progress ; and hence a tact is formed which is 
always necessary for the government of our 
conduct When we meet with a difficult sen- 
tence in a foreign language, a thick mist seems 
at first to cover the meaning; but light breaks 
in upon us by degrees ; a word, with which we 
are already familiar, puts us in the right track ; 
others group themselves around it, and at last 
the whole force of the sense is clearly presented. 
Nothing can more closely resemble the gradual 
disentangling of our thoughts on any subject: 
it is the course pursued in all the discoveries of 
the human mind. 

During that period when instruction in the 
moral sciences, properly so termed, would be 
decidedly premature, and when the reason is 
not yet sufficiently cultivated for such studies as 
those of law, legislation, civil and political 
economy, or philosophy, we must still prepare 
the way for the future acquirement of these 
higher branches of knowledge. We must lead 
our pupils to consider human nature under new 
and various aspects ; and nothing tends more to 
promote this object than the study of history 
and ancient literature. 

Teachers sufficiently enlightened to consider 
classical instruction in this point of view would 
find in it a most abundant resource, and one, 
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too, completely within their own power. It is 
impossible that the picture of human nature, if 
true, can always be edifying to children : this 
fact, however painful, cannot be denied; too 
many distinctions, too great a degree of intel- 
lectual developement, would be necessary in 
order to regulate, according to a high standard 
of morality, the various judgments which might 
be formed of it But in classical instruction 
the master is not required to pass a judgment on 
&cts ; ideas constitute only a secondary object in 
his teaching; tlie expression is whathe principally 
regards. He is at liberty to pronounce judg- 
ment or not, as he thinks best, on the merit of 
particular actions or opinions. But no sensible 
and good man will allow any opportunity of 
making a salutary impression on his pupils' 
minds to be passed over. He will avail himself 
of every thing which can be understood and 
appreciated ; of every thing which is calculated 
to excite in them either a noble indignation, or 
a still more noble enthusiasm. Seizing such op- 
portunities with eagerness, he will dwell on the 
ideas suggested by them with energy and anima- 
tion, and thus direct his views at once to the 
great end of all education. 

And how many happy occasions of developing 
good feelings are afforded by ancient history ! 
In proportion as the diflSculties of the language 
are overcome, the pupil beholds past ages revived 
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in all their imposing majesty. At the idea of 
Cato, or Epam inondas, his will becomes more 
energetic ; an ardent love of liberty springs up 
in his breast. When human nature is presented 
to him under such simple and striking forms, he 
recognizes its image in his own soul ; he per- 
ceives its gradual developement within his own 
breast, and attains an elevation of thought to 
which he would not otherwise have aspired. 
Even his devotional feelings are increased and 
strengthened, in some imperceptible manner by 
these studies. I know not what odour of divinity 
breathes around the great minds of antiquity ; 
but it would seem that God has revealed him- 
self to us in these wonders of his rational crea- 
tion, no less than in the beauties of nature. 

It is hardly necessary to state that all these 
effects are lost, unless the ancient writers are stu* 
died in their own language. Has any woman, 
I would ask, ever imbibed, even from the best 
versions, any very ardent enthusiasm for Virgil, 
or Homer, or Plato? And surely the present age, 
which sets so high a value on originality, is less 
likely than any to be satisfied with translations. 

In the solution of very complicated questions 
it is absurd to refuse the aid of experience. 
Now from a reference to facts on this subject 
we learn that in the most renowned nations of 
antiquity the predominant study, during child- 
hood, was that of language^ and that for tliis 
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purpose the acquisition of some foreign tongue 
was the means principally employed. The 
Greeks alone, having no other to study, paid 
great attention to their own language ; which 
was indeed so beautiful^ that they might well 
do without the assistance of any other. Âgaiii 
we learn that in the dark ages the continuation 
of this study so completely preserved the saga- 
city and flexibility of the human mind, as to 
prepare it for every other species of instructiour 
In our own time, too, experience teaches us, 
that this study sharpens the intellect in every 
possible way. We know that a classical educa- 
tion has produced mathematicians, astronomers, 
naturalists ; but we do not know whether, from 
a mathematical one, we should have obtained 
philosophers, poets, orators, and statesmen. 

If it be true, then, that the distribution of in- 
struction into distinct provinces has the greatest 
influence on young minds, would it be possible 
for classical instruction to be more judiciously 
placed as to time, than in the interval between 
ten years old, and fourteen or fifteen ? All the 
accessary information which is connected with 
it — the history, geography, and mythology of 
antiquity — is, by the variety which it furnishes, 
agreeable to this age, without being likely to 
turn the mind aside from its true object. 

Two important branches of knowledge — the 
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natural and mathematical sciences, and the 
moral sciences — will, at a later age, bestow 
their character and colouring on two diffi^rent 
periods of youth. And though, as instruction 
becomes more enlarged, the necessity of pre- 
serving, and even increasing, the store already 
acquh*ed, may render a greater degree of variety 
as to the employment of time necessary, still 
only one source of new ideas will be opened at 
once. The mind will dart eagerly forwards 
along a well-tracked road, and perhaps the 
peculiar genius of the pupil may thus be called 
forth; perhaps one of those decided tastes — 
so often the precursor of future talent — may 
display itself, and point out his vocation in 
life. 

It would be very desirable that a choice as 
to this vocation should be made before the boy 
has given place to the youth ; when this period 
arrives, instruction again becomes much more 
varied. The finishing stroke may be said to be 
given to intellectual education by the different 
courses of lectures delivered by distinguished 
professors. If the pupil be prepared to reap 
all the benefit of such an advantage, if he have 
already centered all his views on one great ob- 
ject, if he be assiduous in his endeavours to dis- 
cover in what manner the knowledge he is 
acquiring can be brought to bear on the parti- 
"^ular branch of study he has chosen for his 
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profession^ he may possess at the same time that 
profundity which is only acquired by devotion 
to one object, and that universality which will 
preserve him from error, and bestow harmony 
and correctness on his judgment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO TH£ 
MORAL CHARACTER OF CHILDREN. 

Having now arrived at the close of the period 
imme4iately preceding that of youth, I shall 
conclude this part of my work with a brief re- 
capitulation of such points as appear to me of 
most importance in relation to the conduct of 
life. Feeling, as I do, the deepest conviction, 
that society can never attain the highest possible 
degree of morality, cultivation, and happiness, 
unless Christianity be made the basis of all 
education, I have pointed out, and followed, 
the consequences arising from this opinion, 
through all the changes produced on children 
by the progress of time. But in order that 
these consequences, scattered as they are, here 
and there, in the foregoing chapters, may be 
impressed on the memory, they should be col- 
lected, and viewed together. 

The great object of all our endeavours 
should be to render the spirit of our education 
^hat of pure Christianity ; but in the attainment 

his object how far do we fall short of what 
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We desire ! Those parents must indeed have 
formed very low and confined ideas of their 
duty, who flatter themselves that they have 
realized them in their conduct. The predomi- 
nant idea in their minds should always be, that 
religion and education are engaged in accom-^ 
plishing the same task. Both have the same 
end in view— the perfecting of the moral being 
who is subjected to their influence ; and both 
attain this end by nearly similar means. God, 
the bounteous Parent of the human race, in- 
spires his children with gratitude by his benefits^ 
and with reverence by the proofs he displays 
of his perfect wisdom; and having thus dis- 
posed their hearts to obedience, he imposes 
laws for the government of their passions and 
the regulation of their conduct Hence in the 
dominion of religion, as in that of education, à 
creature naturally capricious, selfish, devoted to 
physical enjoyment, and a prey to innumerable 
unruly desires, acquires a capacity for a higher 
state of existence by means of his intercourse 
with a superior Being. But as the knowledge 
of religion is revealed to us, while that of edu- 
cation is not, it is to the Holy Scriptures that 
we must have recourse for an example and for 
rules, by which to govern our conduct. 

And what we find there is almost naturally 
suggested to us by our own hearts. God, who 
is love, has givep it as his especial command, 
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that we should love one another. Our first 
care, therefore, must be to cultivate the tender 
affections of our children, without, however, de- 
siring to monopolize them ourselves. Their sym- 
pathy should be excited for their brothers and 
sisters, for all with whom they are connected, 
even for strangers ; in short, ihey should be in- 
spired with feelings of general benevolence. They 
should be led to associate their own existence 
with that of those around them ; and their at- 
tenUon, instead of being confined to the con- 
sideradon of their own impressions, should be 
turned to those of others : they should be in- 
spired with the wish of obliging, rather than 
with the desire of gaining admiration. 

By living constantly with us, children scx>n 
acquire a taste for our pursuits; their attention 
is attracted by the objects in which we are in- 
terested; and a spirit of observation, and even 
of research, is generated. Every thing around 
them will furnish subjects for examination, and 
lead them to seek for explanations; and the 
desire they feel to understand every thing will 
not only render them more intelligent, but, by 
interesting and occupying their attention, will 
leave less room for the many unreasonable and 
merely physical desires which necessarily arise 
when the mind is allowed to remain idle. At 
a very early age children show a taste for the 
tranquil pleasures arising firom intellectual oc- 
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cupation, and always return to them with fresh . 
delight. Short lessons-^ which are, in fact, little 
more than amusements dignified by this title, 
but which answer the purpose of impressing 
them with an idea of duty — serve at the same 
time to give a regularity to their life, equally 
favourable to their good conduct and their 
improvement. 

Nor is it difficult, with the disposition chil« 
dren show to sympathize in our feelings, to 
lead them to associate the idea of God with all 
their early pleasures. The care bestowed on 
them, the affection of which they are the object, 
all appear to them the effect of divine goodness ; 
and their gratitude is increased by the happi* 
ness they experience and know how to appre- 
ciate. Before long, the pleasure which they 
derive from the beauties of nature teaches them 
to adore the Author of nature. At first, indeed, 
their admiration is confined to such brilliant 
objects as are calculated to please the taste of a 
mere child ; but, at a later period, more sublime 
and even terrible objects are felt by them as 
announcing the existence of a Deity, and dis- 
playing some of his wonderful attributes. And 
even after the knowledge of a more explicit and 
beneficial revelation is imparted to them, they 
still reverence that primitive one which is mani- 
fested in all the works of creation ; and those 
deep emotions which have led even uncultivated 
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nations to aspire to the adoration of an 
Infinite Being fill their breasts with soothing 
pleasure* 

These powerful efiects are not, however, en- 
tirely confined to the works of nature: from 
the contemplation of the most finished pro- 
ductions of art a similar feeling is excited, in 
the moral beauty of which we may often recog- 
nize the aspirations of an immortal being. And 
although their first feelings of delight may arise 
from the sight of such productions as appear to 
us trifling, if not absurd, we should be careful 
not to criticise their taste too severely. Anxious 
to cultivate a disposition so calm, so expansive^ 
so benevolent, as that of admiration, we should 
be content to leave to a more mature age the 
care of rectifying the taste. 

But another most essential object is to excite 
in children a desire for their own moral im- 
provement, and to lead them to feel that con- 
viction which Christianity alone can bestow, 
that what the most holy of Beings requires 
from us is holiness of life. By family prayers», 
and the perusal of the Holy Scriptures, and by 
conversations suited to their age and capacity, 
the love of virtue may be created and fostered 
in their hearts. The effect of this domestic 
worship is, perhaps, more efficacious, when we 
do not seek to make it useful in the details of 
ducation by employing it as a means either of 
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obtaining obedience» or of correcting such 
trifling faults as ought not to be the cause of 
much anxiety. Our great object should be to 
associate our children with us in the comfort 
derived from the inestimable privilege of com- 
muning with God in prayer; to draw down his 
blessing on our family thus assembled together, 
and to implore his assistance in conforming to 
his will, and in performing the duties of our 
respective stations. Deeply impressed ourselves 
with the conviction that we can do nothing 
without God, we must earnestly lead our chil- 
dren to apply at all times to the Source of all 
good. Parents and children— all are here on 
the same level ; for all differences and dis- 
tinctions vanish before the idea of eternity. 

As their moral feeling becomes enlarged and 
strengthened, children learn to scrutinize their 
own conduct more severely, and soon perceive 
that from the indulgence of proud, selfish, or 
sensual inclinations, they, as well as their com- 
panions, are continually led to do wrong. Filial 
respect may perhaps prevent their discovering 
the same tendencies in their parents ; but we 
should not hesitate to acknowledge to them 
that we participate in this respect the conunon 
lot. So far from lowering, such an avowal is 
more likely, in my opinion, to raise us in their 
estimation. For what can be more worthy of 
esteem than that constant desire of improve- 
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ment which is the happy fruit of Christian 
humility ; or than the idea of a still higher de- 
gree of virtue, to which, though never attained, 
we are continually aspiring ? 

When children are religiously brought up, the 
idea of duty soon acquires a sacred and obli- 
gatory character ; but some time must elapse 
before we can depend on the steadiness and 
constancy of their good intentions. Their 
notions of right and wrong are not very clear ; 
their propensities declare themselves loudly, 
while their reason and conscience speak only in 
whispers. It is, therefore, of great importance 
that their idea of duty should be rendered as 
simple as possible ; and this is effected by means 
of obedience. 

It is indeed frequently the case that the idea 
of duty is, from its very nature, simple «and 
clear, and will be conceived by the child him- 
self, if we only allow him time for reflection. 
Thou shalt not do to others what thou wouldst 
not wish them to do to thee is a precept so self- 
evident, that a father has no occasion to enforce 
the observance of it in his own name. An 
internal monitor, with a voice more revered 
even than his, teaches them to condemn all 
injustice. But every doubtful question should 
be determined beforehand by parental autho- 
rity. When all less evident duties are reduced 

nder the single head of obedience, and all 
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actions are divided into what are allowed, and 
what are forbidden, temptations are viewed by 
the child in their true light ; and by habituating 
himself to resist them, his moral feeling is 
strengthened, and he acquires consistency of cha- 
racter. Were we to wait till he himself could 
distinguish between good and evil, it would be 
much too late to cultivate his power of moral 
resistance; and he would soon learn to excuse 
any desire he felt of doing wrong by innume- 
rable sophisms. 

It seems to me, therefore, that obedience is 
the one condition, absolutely essential, in order 
to cultivate morality and firmness of character 
in our children. And have we not, as parents, an 
indisputable right to e^act obediencefrom them? 
Responsible both to God and man, as well as 
to our own consciences % for their conduct, it is 
our interest, in every point of view, to watch 
over their actions. Such, indeed, is the relation 
in which we stand to them, that if we were not 
endowed with moral power, we should be obliged 
to have recourse to physical force, in order to 
preserve them from fatal errors ; and how cai'e- 
ful should this alternative make us to maintain 
such an authority as may prevent our being re- 
duced to this sad necessity ! 

Nothing, therefore, can release parents from 
the obligation they are under to enforce obe^ 

* May it not be added, to our children also ? — Translator» 
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dience from their children ; but they frequently 
err by wishing to command and to explain at 
the same time — two necessary duties, but 
which ought to be performed in succession ; fbr 
there cannot be a worse time for discussing 
the expediency of an action, than that in which 
the performance of it is required from the child. 
Interested either in avoiding or obtaining some 
particular object, his judgment is biassed ; hé 
hardly listens to what is said, and reasons on it 
un&irly. On this account commands should 
always be given clearly and decidedly ; without 
its being expected by the child that we should 
declare our reasons for them, or that any re- 
monstrance should be allowed on his part. Any 
explanation, in order to be satisfactory, must 
involve the discussion and refutation of objec- 
tions ; but in such a discussion the true motives 
of the child — which, after all, would be mere 
matter of liking or disliking — would be con- 
cealed under a thousand pretexts : nor can any 
thing be more injurious either to the truthfulness 
of the child, or to the dignity of the parent, than 
that state of uncertainty, in which each is en- 
deavouring to feel his way with the other — each 
manoeuvring to bring the other to his own 
mode of thinking. That fondness for disputing, 
contradicting, and cavilling, without any fixed 
principles, which is so remarkable in many 
people, may very likely have arisen from the 
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attempts at persuasion whicli parents have sub- 
stituted for their just rights. And even vhen 
persuasion is successful, nothing more is gained 
than the performance of the particular action 
required; but in exacting obedience generally 
as a duty, we are laying the foundation of 
future morality. After the command in ques- 
tion has been obeyed, and the feelings are no 
longer interested, the subject may be discussed 
with advantage, and the judgment beneâcîally 
exçrcised by the consideration of the various 
circumstances connected with it. 

With a view to establish, at as early an age 
as possible, certain positive laws, we should take 
care to fix beforehand the punishment which is 
to follow their transgression ; and with respect to 
punishments, the effect of a slight one (such, for 
instance, as a short solitary confinement) seems 
to me much more salutary than that which is 
produced by those reprimands in which we are 
often ltd by the heat of the moment to make 
use of harsh expressions. Nor should we run 
the risk of deadening the sensibility of our chil- 
dren, and of weakening the effect of our words 
on their minds, by reproaching them too often 
eidier with want of affection towards ourselves, 
or want of love to God. 

But satis&ctory as this implicit obedience 
may be, as regards the child, something more 
is required for the man. As children must in 
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future life determine on questions of conduct 
for themselves, it is of importance to make their 
will free and energetic. To expect it to be 
alwajTs reasonable, at present, would be absurd ; 
and therefore it is only within certain limits 
that the uncontrolled exercise of it should at 
first be allowed; but within these limits it 
should be completely unconstrained. The em- 
ployment of particular hours, the performance 
of particular actions, of no great importance in 
themselves, should be left to them ; nor should 
they at such times be encouraged to seek assist- 
ance in their difficulties : for it is not desirable 
that they should acquire a habit either of ne- 
glecting the parental advice» or of throwing 
upon others the responsibility of the decisions 
they make. Let them learn wisdom from the 
event; and though this may prove contrary 
to their wishes, and they may have to submit 
to the consequences of their errors, such an ex- 
ercise of their strength of mind is often highly 
salutary. 

Yet with all our reflections, observation, and 
experience, many anxious intervals will occur 
in the progress of childhood, which cannot be 
got over without much difficulty. Such, for in- 
stance, is the period when the charms of infancy 
have passed away, and the task of instruction 
begins. It seldom happens that the effects of 
previous errors are not then perceived both by 
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parents and children. Even when they have 
been accustomed from an early age to implicit 
obedience, we shall still find our. children fre- 
quently deficient in that energy which is 
necessary in order to insure a certain degree 
of progress. They do not find those studies 
which are most necessary the most interest- 
ing; and they have no idea at all of the 
inestimable value of instruction. But let us 
not be induced either by employing the vain 
pretext of amusement as a temptation to in- 
dustry, or by the promise of pleasures, at best 
doubtful, and only the more so for having been 
promised, to deprive them of a certain satisfac- 
tion, — that of having performed a duty. By ac- 
knowledging at once, that it is not from motives 
of pleasure, but of duty, that they must apply 
to their studies, we promote the cause of mora- 
lity as well as truth. Still as we ought not, 
except on very important occasions, to have 
recourse to the highest motives, we require for 
every-day use some resource which may inspire 
them with energy and perseverance. 

This resource we may find in our children 
themselves. The assistance they afford us is 
most efficacious, and increases in usefulness as 
they grow older. By consulting them, not, in- 
deed, in the first instance, on the nature of our 
plans, but afterwards, on the means of executing 
them, we may frequently obtain valuable hints 
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as to their characters, and the best methods of 
sarmounting the obstacles which oppose their 
improvement. And if their advice on any 
point be followed, they will be anxious to prove 
by their conduct that it was judicious. When 
they are thus led to take an interest in their 
own improvement, they will often direct us a»' 
to the best means of promoting this object; and 
friendly discussions may be entered into with 
them, on the propriety of resuming particular 
habits, or re-establishing certain rules, which had 
been laid aside or disregarded; on the arrange- 
ment of their daily studies, and on the moral and 
physical effect of any new amusements. Nothing, 
perhaps, tends more to cultivate their reason 
and strengthen their desire to do right, than 
their being thus associated with us in the prose- 
cution of one common object -^ the perfecting 
of their character. 

By sucli marks of our confidence in them 
they will, moreover, be incited to deserve it; and 
by this silent appeal to the noblest feelings of 
the heart, we are enabled to avoid the expe- 
dients to which recourse is so generally had in 
education. Children, for whose edification no 
preconcerted scenes have ever been got up, who 
have never been deceived by their parents, will 
feel for them the most lively affection ; but an 
affection totally free from the weakness of ro- 
nantic sensibility. 

As children grow older punishments become 
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inexpedient; and yet we should not run the 
risk of exciting either their vanity, or their phy* 
sical interests, by the frequent employment of 
rewards. We may, however, fairly allow our* 
selves at times the pleasure of showing by some 
especial &vour our particular satisfaction with 
their conduct. But as such favours are unex-* 
pected, the motive for doing right is never ren» 
dered less pure by the hope of obtaining them. 
But the time will come when this happy pe» 
riod of domestic education must be put an end 
to, and the pupil be transferred to school. The 
mutual relations of parent and child become in 
some degree changed by the progress of time. 
Having obtained a more complete knowledge 
of their duty, children are called upon to fulfil 
it for themselves. Even were it desirable, it is 
no longer possible, for parents to direct every 
thing for them ; and hence a sort of painful un* 
certainty, and even at times a degree of cold- 
ness, takes place in their intercourse. Our 
children are surprised that duties should be ex- 
pected from them which had not been com- 
manded, and we are equally so that they should 
not voluntarily have performed them. The 
time for precise commands and for punishments 
is gone by ; our only remaining resource is in 
exhortations and reproofs, and by the too fre- 
quent use of these we are in great danger of 
diminishing their effect. A degree of relaxation 
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thus takes place in their studies; and though 
aware that they are not making sufficient pro- 
gress, we have no means of proving to them 
that it might be more rapid. But at school 
they soon learn this ; they find themselves behind 
their companions in some respects ; by a little 
additional energy, however, they easily make 
up for this deficiency, and both their minds and 
character are strengthened by the lesson they 
have received. 

This is, in fact, the essential point In their 
comparatively solitary life at home, every thing 
has gone on perhaps a little too quietly. Such 
a mode of life if continued too long, would 
be disadvantageous to the character. But at 
school they learn, firom the anger and quarrels 
of their companions, of what violence human 
passions are capable. A lively and often just 
indignation takes possession at times of their 
breast, and gives rise to the exercise of the 
more masculine virtues; and by the fi'equent 
occasions which are offered of redressing wrongs 
their prudence and courage are exercised and 
strengthened. 

Such are the practical methods, such the 
progress of education, during early childhood. 
But of what use would this education, or even 
a still more excellent one, be, without that de- 
votional feeling by which both parents and 
'îhildren ought to be animated ? Without this 
=*eling, sentiments of honour and delicacy 
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might be developed; but where should we find 
that union, so entire, and so holy, which springs 
up in religious minds from the feeling thait they 
are united for eternity? Where should we find 
parents who would be restrained either from 
too great severity by their conviction of the 
weakness and liability to err, incident to human 
nature; or from too great indulgence by their 
deep anxiety for the welfare of the souls com- 
mitted to their care ? Where should we find 
children fully persuaded that their submission 
to parental authority is only what is required 
by the law common to all ; and that the same 
duty which prescribes obedience to the child, 
also obliges the parent to have recourse at 
times to a just severity? And though we 
might, perhaps, meet elsewhere with a greater 
or less degree of virtue, this virtue would be 
stationary — content with having realized a cer- 
tain idea of perfection which it had formed for 
itself; and we should never find that constant 
progress in excellence, that habitual desire 
(inspired by true devotional feeling), of equal- 
ing the high model to which a continual ap- 
proximation is making. 

Yet, in order fully to understand how neces- 
sary is the influence of Christianity, we should, 
|>erhaps, consider human beings in a body, 
rather than individually. In reflecting on the 
state of human society we cannot doubt that, 
ifi order to connect men together, some com- 
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mon interest is necessary ; some common object 
of veneration ; some commcm feding to which, 
as existing in the breasts of their fellow-crea- 
tuires, all can address themselves. This feeling* 
is found in the love of God, and in Christian, 
charity. It cannot be denied that an enlight- 
ened philanthropy, or a simple instinct of hu- 
manity, may be sufficient to induce the rich ta 
relieve the wants of the poor ; but without the 
aid of Christianity it seems to me impossible to 
attach the poor to the rich by any other bonds 
than those of physical interest It is Chris- 
tianity alone which can enable them to look 
up to the rich without envy,^ and to judge of 
all external advantages with impartiality. They 
must be inspired with that happy serenity of 
mind produced by true religious feeling, before 
they can feel in charity with those who appear 
to be placed so far above them in this world. 

Nothing seems to me so strongly to charac- 
terize our holy religion, and to reveal to us so 
clearly the secret of its power, as that intimate 
connection of the highest moral and philoso- 
phical truths with the facts recorded in the 
Gospel. For as, on the one hand, these truths 
would have been vague and uncertain without 
the astonishing facts by which they were accom- 
panied, so, on the other, the most miraculous 
facts would not have afforded sufficient founda- 

"*n for religious worship, without the conco- 
tant doctrines. Neither their authority nor 
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their grandeur would have preserved them from 
the forgetfulness or the incredulity of future 
ages, had they not, by the comprehensiveness 
and sublimity of the truths th^ corroborated, 
obtained the belief, as well as the admiration, 
of mankind. And when these doctrines were 
not only declared, but represented and brought 
into action, in the perfect life of our Saviour, it 
was clearly understood that God himself had 
interposed in order to establish his kingdom in 
this world. 

It is then to the close and indissoluble union 
subsisting between the form and the substance 
of the Gospel, that Christianity owes its vital 
energy. It must, however, be confessed, that 
there are difficulties in the Holy Scriptures. 
The figurative and emblematical style of many 
passages has affisrded scope for a variety of 
interpretations. Yet may not this have been 
intended by supreme intelligence ? This mode 
of expression, occasionally so uncertain in its 
meaning, may possess the great advantage of 
adapting, what is essentially the same, to the 
infinite diversity of human minds : it may ena- 
ble the outward form of Christianity to assimi- 
late itself continually to the progress of civiliz- 
ation ; and it is not impossible that the true 
meaning of these figures may, in after ages, be 
revealed, and produce, for future generations, 
fruits as yet unknown. 

In fact, how can the ^^ invisible things which 
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are eternal " be represented otherwise than gym« 
bolically ? Every thing in the universe is sym- 
bolical, and declares to us a Deity who has 
created all things. Like the old Egyptian vases, 
covered with figures, stars, animals, or plants, 
the earth itself reveals the secret of heavenly 
things to him who is able to decipher its mys- 
terious hieroglyphics. Man also presents an 
image, though an imperfect one, of his Creator. 
But nowhere is the character of the divine per- 
fections so strongly impressed, nowhere is thç 
idea of them so vividly conveyed to us, as in the 
Grospel. " Tot God^ who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts^ 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ J' * 

Let us then acquire and hold fast the sense of 
the Gospel, without despoiling it of its form ; 
without losing sight of the letter, let us be tho- 
roughly imbued with its spirit. Separated from 
the form, the spirit evaporates, or becomes cor- 
rupted, and is confounded with human systems, 
passions, and vanity. Let us preserve it invio- 
late, as a sacred deposit. That transparent veil, 
which tempers the brightness of divine truth, 
enables us to recognize it on earth, and to mainr 
tain it amongst us in all its purity. / / 

* 2 Corinthians, iv. 6. __/ A 
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